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‘TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 


‘Tax Keen interest which the present age ie manifesting in 
problema connected with the interpretation of human experl= 
nce in no leat a resale than it is a precondition of the 
froltfut labours of individual schon. Praminest among. 
these (a the distinguished suthor of the volume which ix 
herewith rendered accunible 1 English renders. The 
impouis which Profesar Wands has givea to the phil 
sophica! and , prychological studies of recent yeart is a 
roatter of eotanon knowledge. Many of those who are 
‘conteibuting richly t0 these Selds of thoogbt received their 
stimulus fron inatraction directly enjoyed in the laboratory 
and the chssrooms of Leigsig. But eren more than to 
‘Wauult, the teacher, is the world indebted to Wandt, the 
Investigator aod the writer. The mumber and compreben- 
tiveness of this author's publications, ax well as thelr range 
‘of subjects, are litle short of amiaxing, To grauge the extent 
vf their influence would require an examination of a large 
part of current philosopbical and peycbological erature, No 
mall measure of this ioftuence, however, amst be credited 
‘to those whose labours have anade pomible the appearance 
of Wundt’s writings in other tongues. Of the English 
translations, we owe the first to Professors Creightoo and 
Titchener. "Succeeding their translation of the “ Lecturea 
oa Human and Animal Payrhology,” came the publleatica, 
in Engllah, of the first volume of the “ Principles of Physio 
logical Prychology,” of the two briefer treatises, “ Outlines 
‘of Prychology ” and “ Introduction to Paychology,” and, ia 
‘the meantime, of tbe valuable wark on “Ethics.” 
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“Though Profewor Wundt Sst woo recognition through 
‘bis Lavestigations in physiology, it was his laser and more 
valuable cootiibutioas eo physiological peychology, as well 
a to logis, ethics, epistemology, and mctaphysica, that 
‘grined for him bin place of eminence in the wot of 
scholarship. One may basard the prophecy, however, that 
the fu verdict of history will ascibe to his lateet etadin, 
those in folk prychology, « significance not inferir to that 
Which is now generally conceded to the weltings of bis 
earlier years, The Vélherpoychologle is x truly wonmmenial 
work, The snalysis and interpretation of language, art, 
mythology, aud religioa, and the criticiamn of rival theories 
and pointy of view, which occupy ita five large volumes of 
over three thousand pages, are at once #0 jadicial and 10 
sungentive that they may not be nexected by any serious 
sradent of the social mind. The publication of the 
Véikarpsychologle mate necemary a timber of defensive 
and supplementary articles. Two of these, in » somewhat 
revised form, together with an exrly article oo “The Aim 
and Methods of Folk Peychotogy,” and an auditional essay 
‘on "Pragmatic and Genetic Peychology. of Relighon," were 
publithed in grr ander the tile, Probleme dar ¥éther- 
peychotogte. Finally, in 1913, there appeared the book 
‘hich we are now presenting in translation, the Elemente 
dee Volkerpaychologie, As sogurds the differeace in method. 
and chacacter Between the Elemente and the Vother- 
‘paychologle, nothing weed be added to what may. be gleaned 
{from the author's Preface and Introdaction to thi, bis latex, 
‘work, Here, too, Professor Wendt indicates ls conception 
‘of the nature aod the problem of fcik peychology, a fuller 
Gacussion of which may be fomd both in the Véiker- 
pychologle and in the fit esaay of the Problems, 

He who stimps to eketch the “Outlines of a 
Paychological History of the Development of Maukind “ 
‘ecomarily incurs a beary indebtednest, ax regards his 
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material, to various more specialised sciences. Thx mecets 
‘with which the data bave been sifted in the preseat inatuace 
and the extent to which the author has repald the epecial 
sciences in terms of serviceable principles of interpreta- 
tion, must, to a certain extent, be left to the determination 
‘of those who are engaged in these specific fekls. Human 
beliefs and institutions, however, a3 well a3 al products of 
art and modes of labour, of food-getting, of marriage, of 
warfare, efc.—in short, all elements of bumaa cuktire—eren 
‘though ‘ubject ro natural conditions of various sorts, are 
cestentiaily mental processes or the exprestian of psychica 
activities. Hence uo theory relating te these phenomena is 
rucceptable, or even respectable, that does violence ta well 
established paychologica! principles. ‘The unprychological 
character of many of the hypotheses that still abound io 
ethaological, toctological, and historical Urerature, im itself 
renders necessary such diacussions us those comprised within 
‘the prevent volume. One of the very valuable, even though 
pot novel, features of the Element,” therefore, ls ita 
clear exporure of the untenability of ratiocalistic and other 
similarly erroneous types of explanation. 

‘The dependence of folk peychology, ae conceived hy Pro~ 
feavor Wun, upon general psyehology—or, in this particular 
‘ase, upon the anthor's system of physiological peychology— 
will bs apparmat, It should not be overlooked, hownver, that 
the examization of the mental processes that underlie the 
‘various forma in which social experience comes to expression 
{avolves a procedure which mopplements, io an important way, 
the traditional puychological methods. More than this, 
Wundt's Vétkerpaychologie ix the result of a cooviction that 
there are certain mental phecomena which may not be inter- 
preted sanalactorily by azy paychology which restricts itvell 
to the standpoint of individual consciousness, Fundamantat 
(a the codclusions of the present vahrme, theveiore, is the 
assumption of the reality of collective minds. For Pro 
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fessor Wandt, however, this anrumption is not in the Jeart 
(of a dogmatic character. On the cootrary, Ita seceptance 
4s cocessitated by the failure of opposing theories, and its 
validity is avetained by the fact that it renders intelligible 
a large and important body of facts. If this be admitted, 
‘it follows that folk paychology, supplements not merely the 
amotheds of individual or physiological paychology, but alec 
ita principles and its laws. As yet, Bowever, the prevailing 
tendency of paychologisis, both is England and in America, 
in t retain the point of view of individual couscigumesa even 
‘when dealing with those phenomena which Wumdt con- 
siders to be creations of the soctal group, That thi occurs 
fo frequently without axy apparent thought of the necessity 
of justifying the procedure ie—whether tbe position itself 
be tight or wrong—an illustration of the barricra offered 
bby a foreign language. 

For the general reader who professes 00 anquaintance 
with the nature oF the viewpoint of peychologiaal sclenoe, t 
‘mny Dot be anise to remark that the author alms, in this 
book, to present, not a decision of the philasophical validity 
cof ideas oF of the ethical or religious vaite of customs and 
immtitutions, bot merely & descriptive secount of human de- 
‘Yelopment, The " Elements" is an attecspt to aver the 
‘question a8 to wiat beliefs and practices actually prevailed 
at the variour stages of inuman dovelopuent abd whit 
Peychalogical explanation may be given of them, Such 
‘an Investigation 1s quite distinct from an inquiry ax t0 
whether these beliefs and practices are jantlfshle, It is 
equally foreign, moreover, to the question as to whether 
(Ge ideas that are entertained may be held either to bring 
‘us into relation with trane-mubjective realises or to apqeaint 
ce with a truth that Is, (a any slgnificent sence, etemal. 
However sacred or profane, trot or delusional, experlences 
tony d8 to the philosopher, the theologian, or the man of 
Dractical affair, to bias who ie prychologising they all alike 
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are mental phouomens demending, aot ersimtion, bot 
observation, analynis, and reduction to mental lews. Wundr 
explicitly cmphasioes the fact thet hie psychologica) account 
neither represents nor renders unnecessary & philosophy of 
Distory ; miley, it may. be added, the prevent work ls 
either the equivalent nor the negation of ethic, juria- 
prodance, theology, epistemology, or rastaphysice, Nover- 
‘helena, while the distinctions which we have suggested 
should be strictly ept in mind, a just appreciation of the 
significance of such books as the " Elecoents " demands 
that we recognise their notable value to all the various 
philovophical diaeiptines. Works of this tort succeed above 
all others in stinaulating and sustaining w keen empitical 
interest 00 the part of philosopliy, and they supply the 
fanter with « fund of carefully selected and poychologically 
interpreted facta, Doubtless it is in connection with ethics 
und the science of religion that these services are most 
obvious, Even the eplstemologist, however, will find mach 
that is suggestive in Wandt's account of the origin and 
evelopment of language, the characteristics and content af 
primitive thought, and the relation of mythological and 
‘religions ideas to the affective aod comative life, That the 
Vatherpaychologle wry contrite langely toward the solution 
‘of mataphysical problema as been strikingty demonstrated 
by Professor Royce in his profound volumes oa “Tbe 
‘Problem of Chriationity.” 

‘The trials of the translator have boen recounted too 
often any longer co require detailed mention. President 
G, Stanley Hall bay voggested that the German pro- 
lvity to the te of Jong, utvolved sentences, loaded with 
Walfying words sad phrases, and with onupomds and 
upplecoeatary clauses of every description, may pechape 
be said to fawn the merit of rendering language some- 
‘what correspondent with the actual course of thought, 
‘The vignitcance of this stxcement cao be appreciated by 
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Tans vokime pursues a different method, in its treatmext 
of the problems of folk paychology, from thet employed 
in my more exteosive treatment of the subject. Instead 
‘of considering sucoeasively the main forms of expression of 
the folle mind, the present work stodles the phenomens, 10 
far as posible, synchronoasly, exhibitmng their common con- 
ditions and their reciprocal relations. Even while engaged 
‘on my earlier task I had become mere and core convinced 
‘Gat & procedure of this letter sort was required as its 
supploment. Indeed, I belicred thar the chief purpose 
of Lovestgations in folk peychology must be found in e 
synthetic survey. The first prerequisite of such & surrey 
1a, of course, a separate examination of each of the various 
fielde, The history of the development of the phyalcal 
organiam aims to understand ct merely the genesie of the 
particslar organs but primarily their co-operation and the 
‘correlation of their fucctions. An analogous purpose shoud 
andere an account of the meatal developmect of any 
Truman commmisity and, Gray, of mankind itself. In 
‘Addition to the problem of the relations of the separate 
‘Processes to ona another, boweves, we must in thi cave 
face also the broader question an to whether or uot 
woraial development is at all subject to law. This it 34, 
therefore, that the rub-titie of the preseat volume fs intended 
‘to suggest. That we can be converned only with ostlines, 
moreover, and not with an exbaustire preseatation of detail, 
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{fellows from the very fact that our zim it a synthetic 
survey. An exhaustive presentation wotld again involve 
a in a more or leas detached Investigation of single 
‘Problems. A briefer exposition, on the other hand, which 
limite itself to arranging the main facts along lines mag 
ested by the subject-matter as a whole, is, without doubt, 
Deter adapted both to present a clear picture of the develop- 
ment, and to indicate its general amecatulity 0 iaw, the 
presence of which even the diversity of events cannot coaceal. 

‘This being my main purpose, I believed that I might 
‘at once reject the thought of ring the various facts a 
‘proportionate degrot of attention. In the case of the hetter 
known phenomena, it appeared sufficient t0 sketch their 
place in the general development. That which was Jest 
familiar, however, oF was atil, perbape, geoerally ouknown, 
‘eemed to me to requite a more detaled iscustion, Hence 
the following pages deal at some length with the forma of 
‘original tribal organinatlan and ef che consummation of 
‘marriage, with soul, demon, and totem cults, snd with varioas 
other phenomena of a somewhat primitive culture. On 
the other hand, they describe in barest ontline the rocial 
movements that reach aver into historical tmea, such as 
‘the founding of Stataa and cites, the onlgin of legal systers, 
fund the like. No infereace, of course, should be drawn 
from this with regard to the relstive importance of the 
pheoomena themselves. Our procedure, in this miattr, has 
bbeen governed by practical considerations alone. 

‘The sbore remark concerning the lees familiar and 
‘that which is as yet usknown, will aleeady have indicated 
that folk peychology is general, and particilarly » history of 
dovelopmnt in terms af folk peychology, such as this book 
aime t give, are as yet forced to rely largely on supposl- 
‘ont and hypotheses, if they ane not to love the thread that 
unites the details. Questions similar to the ones which we 
Jaye just mentioood regurdicg the beginnings of lumen 
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wocitty, or others, which, though belonging to = later 
development, nevertheless still fall within the twillght dawa 
‘of history—such, for example, as those conskming the origin 
of gods and of religion, the development of myth, the sources 
and the transformations in meaning of the various forms of 
alt, ete.—are, of course, a yet largely. matters of dispute. 
In cases of thit sort, we are for the most part dealing 
at so rouch with facts themselves as with hypothesce 
designed oo interpret facts. And yet it must not be for- 
gotten that folk paychology rest on precisely the same 
‘experiential basis, aa regards these matters, as do all other 
ecopirleal tetences. Tis postion im hin respect 1s atmlla, 
‘more partieulaely, to that of history, with which tt frequently 
comes into touch ‘9 dealing with these problems of origin. 
‘The lypotheses of folk paycbology. aever refer to a 
Dackground of things or to origins thot are by nature fo- 
accemible to experiential knowledge ; they are simply 
anmumptions concerning » munber af conjectured empirical 
facta that, for voute rewson or other, elude poritive detection. 
When, for example, we nsmume that the god-ldea rented 
trom a fusion of the hero ideal with the previously exist 
ling belief in demons, this 4» an kypotheels, since the direct 
franition of x demca into god cax cowbere be pointed 
‘out with absolute certainty. Neverthcleas, the conjectured 
Process moves on tbe factual plane from beginning 10 
end. The same is true, not merely of many of the 
Problema of folk peychology, but ia the let analysis of 
almost all questions relating to the beginning of particular 
‘Phenomena. In such caves, the result is seldom based on 
actully given data—these are inaccessible to direct obscrva- 
on, leavingy peythological probability. ax our only guide. 
‘That i to my, we are driven to thet hypothesis whi 
fe in grantest consonance with the sum total of the 
Keown facts of individual and of folk paychology. It ix 
this empirleal task, oomritating 4 part of prychology and,.” 
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ELEMENTS OF FOLK PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Tux word ‘ Vétterpsychclogie’ (folk psychology) is a now 
compound in our (tbe German} language. It dates back 
scarcely farther than to about the middle of the cine 
teenth century. In the literature of this period, bowerer, 
% appeared with two easentially diferent meanings. On 
the one band, the term ‘folk prycbology,' was applicd 
to Investigatlons concerning the relations which the in~ 
teectual, moral, and other menta) characteristics of peoples 
‘as to studies concerning 

upon the spirit of 
this work was 
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particular importance (o ue—ths French, English, 
Germans, Americana, etc. These were the questioos of 
folk peycholngy that claimed armntion during that period, 
particularly, to which literacy history hau given the nace 
“young Germany.” The clever esrays of Karl Hille- 
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foundation for their work. It was particulary in comection 
‘with the problems of philology and mxythology, atd at about 
the middle of the century, that the iden gradually azote of 
combining into a umied whole the various resulta concera- 
ing the mental development af man ax severally viewed by. 
language, religion, and custom. A philosopher azd a phil- 
ologist, Lazarus and Steinthal, may clsim credit for the 
service of having introduced the term ‘folk peycbblogy * 
to designate this new feld of krowledge. All phenomena 
with which mental sciences deal are, indeed, creations of 
the socla! commmaity. Language, for example, is not the 
accidental discovery of am individual ; it ia the product 
‘of peoples, and, generally opeaking, here are ay many 
igerent languages ax there aze crigically distinct peoples. 
‘The same is true of the beginnings of art, of mythology, 
and of curom. The matural religions, ax they were at 
‘one time called, rich 23 the religions ‘of Greece, Rome, 
and the Germanic peoples, are, in truib, folk religions ; 
each of thent is the possession of a folk’ commucity, not, 
‘of courte, in all details, but in general outhne. To wn this 
fact has come to appear somewhat strange, because in oar 
age these universal mental creations have already long tran- 
soomied the Timite of single people. Though this is true, 
it dost not ‘imply that the folk’ corstmnity is not really 
the origina? source of these mental creations, Now, ia 
the works of Lasarus and Steinthal and ix the Zeitschrift 
Jie Vétherpsychologie and Sprochwissenschaft edited by 
them and appearing in twenty volumes trom 1860 om, the 
conception had not us yet, it is trae, recelved the preclae 
definition that we must give xt to-day. Nevertheless, a 
beginning was made, and the new venture wat succomfully 
launched along acveral diferent Vines. Some uncertainty 
still prevailed, especially with regard to the relation of these 
studies to philosophy, and as to the method which prychology 
‘mst follow whea thus carried over into a new field. It 
‘was only gradually, asthe paychologica) point of view gained 
‘ground in the special Selda of rescarch, that this condition 
‘vas improved. To-day, doubtless, folk peychology may be 
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regerded a4 2 branch of peychology concecniag whose ja 
feation and problem thes can no longer be dspate. Ita 
problem relates to those mental products which are created 
by a community of human life and are, therefore, inexplic- 
able in terms merely of individual consciousness, sizce they, 
resuppose the reciprocal action of many. This will be for 
the ezlteriog of that which belongs to the consideration of 
folk psychology, A language can never be created by an indie 
vidual. True, indivdaals bave invented Eeperanto and other 
artifcial languages. Unless however, language had already 
existed, these inventions would have been smpossible. More- 
aves, toae of there languages bas been able to maintain 
itself, and most of them owe their existence solely to 
elements borrowed from natural laoguages. How, agaio, 
could a religion have been created by an individual There 
have, indeed, been religions whose founders were individual 
nen t for example, Christianity, Buddbiem, and Islamism, 
But all these religions rest ou earlier foundations ; they are 
elaborations of rebgous motives arisog within parncular 
folk communities. Thus, thea, in the analysis of the higher 
‘mental processes, folk psychology is an indispensable supple 
‘nent to the psychology of individval consciousness, Indeed, 
‘a the cave of vome questions the latter already finds stvelf 
‘obliged to fall back aa the principles of folk paychology. 
Nevertbelens it must not be forgotten that just as there can 
be no folk community apart fro individuals who enter into 
reciprocal relations witin it, 0 also docs folk prycholony, 
in tur, preruppose individual prycbology, of, as itis usually 
‘alled, genera! prychology. Tae formor, however, is an im- 
‘portant supplement to the latter, providing principles for the 
Jnterpretation of the more complicated processes of sodividual 
consciousness. It is trus that the attempt has frequently 
‘been made to investigate the complex functions of thozgbt 
‘on the basis of mere introspection. These attempts, however, 
‘have alwaye been unmccessfu. Todividaal consciousness & 
‘wholly incapable of giving ws a history of the development 
-of human thoughs, for i is conditioned by an earlie: history 
concerning which it cannot of itself give us any knowledge. 
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For this reason we must also reject the notion that child 
Peychology can salva these ultimate problems of peycho- 
gentsis, Amang cultural peopies, the cbild is surrounded by 
Influences inseparable from the processes that arise spon 
tanconaly within it own conscloumess. Folk prychology, 
Dbaweres, in itv investigation of the various stages of mental 
evelopfooat still exhubited by mankind, Ieade us along 
tha path of a true paychogenesis. it reveals wel-deficed 
primitive conditions, with transitions leading through an 
falmoxt contizuoas series of intermediate steps to the more 
developed and higher civdizatious. Tous, folk peychology 
i, in an froportant sense of the word, genetic prychology. 

In view of the general mature of the task of the science, 
objection bas sonnetinies been raised to its being called folk 
poycholony. For, the stedy is concerned, not merely with 
‘Peoples but also with more restricted, as well as with more 
‘comprehensive, social groups. Family, group, cribe, and local 
community, for example, are more restricted associatioas 
‘on the other band, ic is to the union and reciprocal activity 

‘mummber of peoples that the highest mental values and 
arainments owe their origin, 20 that, in this case, folk 
psychology really becomes a prychology of mankind, But 
it is oalfevident that, if it is not to fade toto indefiniteness, 
4 term sich a8 "fol paychology rust be formulated. witht 

















bias to deal. Moreover, scarcely any of the propored 
emendations are practicable. ' Gemeinechajteprychologis 
(commu peyeology) may easy give thet the ta 
conception that we ate concered primarily with wach 





* Soulatpeychologie’ (social peychology) at once retuinds 
far of modem soclology, which, even in its peycholagical 
phates, usually deals exchsively with questions of modern 
cultural life. In an account of the ‘otal development of 
smueatal life, however—and this is the decisive consideration 
the ‘folk’ is the wost important collective concept and 
‘thn ane with which all others are associated, The 
“folk * embraces families, castes, clans, and groupe. These 
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vations comommities are not exchuded from the concept 
‘folk,’ but axe included within it. The term ‘folk 
prychology "singles out precisely the folk as the decisive 
factor underlying the findamental creations of the com- 
muaity. 

‘Whee this poiat of view ia taken, the question, of course, 
azises whether the problem thas amigned to folk psychology 
1s not already being solved by ethnology, the science of 
peoples, or whether It ought not to be so solved. But it 
mult be bora in mind that the greatly enlarged scope of 
moder ethnology, together with the increased number and 
the deepened character of it problems, necessarily pre- 
cludes such @ peytbological investigation as falls to the task 
of folk paychalogy. I may bare be allowed to refer 10 
fone who, perhaps more than any otber recent geographer, 
‘has called attention to thin extension of ethnological 
probleme—Friedrich Rateet Io his treatise on anthropog- 
raphy and in a comber of scattered esays on the cultural 
creations of peoples, Rateel has abown that ethnology must 
not only account for the characteristics and tha habitats of 
peoples, but crust also investigate how peoples originated 
and bow they attained their presect physical and mental 
statur. Ethology is the science of the origin of peoples, of 
their characteristics, and of their distribution over the earth, 
Ta this vet of problers, prychological traits receive a 
relatively suboedinate place, Apparently indgnificant art 
products and their modifcations may be of hig’ importance 
fn the determination of farmer migrations, fusions, or trans- 
ferences. It is ln this way that ethnology has bees of valuable 
service to history, particularly in connection with prebistoric 
tuo, The central problem of ethnology concerts not only 
the present comditioa of peoples, but the way In which they 
originated, changed, and became differentiated. Folk 
peychalogy trust be based oa the remulis of ethnology ; Itt 
‘own peychological interest, Lowever, inclines it to the 
Problem of meatal development. Thoagh of diverse origins, 
peoples may neverthelens belong to the same group as regards 
the mental leve! to which they have attained, Conversely, 
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peoples who are ethnologically, rehted may, paychologically. 
spoaking, cepresent very diferent stages of mental culture. 
‘Tee ethnologist, for example, regards the Magyar and 
the Ostiaks of Obi as peoples of Like crigin.- Prychor 
logically, they, belong to diflerent groupe : the one is & 
caleral people, the ther is all celaively peimitve, To 
the follepaychologin, however," prinitive* always means the 
peychologically, primitive—not that which the ethoolagtst 
regards a crigiaal from the point of view af the genealogy 
‘of peoples, Thus, folk prychelogy, draws upon ethnalogy, 
while the latter, in turn, must invoke the aid of the former 
in investigating mental characteristics. Tae problems of 
the two sclences, howere:, are fundamentally different. 
In falling its tak, folk peychology may pursue diferent 
methods. The course that frst suggests iteelf is to vingle 
‘ut oae important phesomenco of community hfe after 
another, and to trace ite development after the usual pattern, 
fof genera) peychology in its analysis af individual con- 
sciousness, For example, an atternpt is made to trace the 
‘eychologieal development af language by the uid of the facte 
of Tingaintic history. This paychology of language Is thea 
ollowed by « study of the development of art, from ita begi 
rings umoog primitive races dowa to its early eoanifesta- 











taken up by the history of art. Myth and religion are simi- 
larly investigated as regards the evelopment of their charac- 





which considers in lngivudinal sections, as i¢ were, the total 
course of the development daseribed by, folk psychology. 
For a somewhat intencive analysia this is the moot dicect 
mode of procedure. But it has the ebjection of sevaring 
‘mental development into a number of separate phases, 
‘whereas in reality these are im constant interrelation. Indeed, 
‘the varioas mental expremions, particularly in their earlier 
stages, are oo intertwined that dhey are scarcely separable 
from one another. Language is inSuenced by myth, art 
Is a facur in myth development, and customs and wages 
are everywhere muvizined by mythological conceptions. 
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But stiere (6 olso a second path of investigation, and 
et is this which the présest work adopts. Tt eoosiats—to 
retsin the image used abore—tn taking transverse instead 
of longitudina! section, that is in regarding he main stages 
of the development with whick folk paychology is cou- 
cerned in thoir sequence, and each in the total intercan- 
‘ection of its phenomena. Our fist task, then, would be 
the investigation of arimilive man. We must sock x paycho- 
logical explanation of the thought, behef, and action of 
primitive man oc the basis of the facts mupplied by 
ethnology. As we proceed to more advanced stages, dif 
culties may, of course, arise with regard to the delumita- 
fiom of the various periods ; indeed, i will scarcely be 
posnble to avoid a certain arbitrariness, inasmuch as the 
processes are contisnaus, The life of the indwidual person 
‘alo does not fall Into abarply distinct pericds, Just 
childhood, you, and manhood are stages in a continuous 
irvowth, v0 also are the various eras in the development of 
peoples. Yet there are certam ideas, emotions, and springy 
of action about which the various phenomena group them: 
selven. It in these that we must single out if the contant of 
folk paychology 1s to be classified, with any measure of saus- 
faction, according to periods. Moreover, it shoald be 
cularly noticed tha, ia warting our ducussion with primitive 
roan, as we naturally cust, the tora *peamitive' a to be 
tnkea relatively, as representing the lowest grade of culture, 
portcularly of mental culture. There is no specific ettmo- 
logical characteristic that distinguishes this primitive stage 
from those that are more advanced ; it ix only by, reference 
‘0 a muinber of psychological traits, such as are indicative 
of the typically original, that we may determine that which 
is primitive. Bearing iz mind this fact, we cust fret 
scribe the extercal tris of primitive culture, and then 
consider the psychological factors of primitive life, 

‘Of the second period iz the develogment of civil 
tina, we may safely say that ia ray respects it represents & 
newly discovered world. Historical accounts have nothing 
‘tm say concerning it, Recent ethnology alone hays disclosed 
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‘the pheoomens here ia question, Keving come upom them in 
widely diferent parts of the ears. This period we will call 
tha foteale age. ‘The very name indicates that we are 
concerned with the discovery of a rabaerged work, The 
word ‘totem,’ bonowed from distant American tongue, 
proves by ite very origin that our own cultural languages 
‘of Europe da not possess any word evea approximately 
adequate to designate tho peculiar cheractar of this period, 
If wo would define the concept of totemism aa briefly as por- 
Ul, it might pechaps be aaid to represent a circa of dean 
‘within which the relation of anima! to man is the reverne 
of that which obtains in preseat-day caltoré. Io the totemic 
fage, man docs not havo dominion over the animal, but the 
‘animal rales mama, Its deeds and activities arouse wonder, 
fear, wd adoration, The souls of the dead dwell within 
it ‘it thun becomes the ancestor of man. Ite Gah is pro- 
hibited to the members of the group called by its name, or, 
conversely, om cereconial occasions, the eating of the (ol 
animal may become a sanctifying colt sctivty, No less 
doct the totemic idea affect the organization of society, 
tribal division, and the forms of marriage and family. Yet 
the elecsents that reach over from the thought-world of tix 
period into later times are but scanty fragmects, Such, 
for example, re the sacred animals of the Babylonians, 
‘Rgyptians, and other ancient cultural penples, the propbete 
significance attached to the qualities or acts of animals, and 
other magical ideas connected with particular animals. 
Totemic culture is sacceeded—through gradual transi 
tiote—by a third period, which we will cal) the age of Beroer 
Initial steps towards the lafter were already 
talon during the preceding period, in the development of a 
rolecsbip of individuals within the tribal orgsuizetion, This 
ralerahip, at fret only temporary in chamecter, gradually 
‘becomes permanent. ‘The position of the chieftain, which 
was of only minor importance in the totomic age, gunn 
ig power when the tribal community, under the preseare 
of struggles with hoatile tribes, asenmes a military orgenisa 
tion. Society thus develops into the Stats, War, as also 
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the guide of the State in times of pesce, calis out men 
‘who tower far above the stature of the old chieftains, and 
swbo, at the same tine, are sharply distinguished from ove 
another through qualicies that stamp them ar typical per- 
soualities. In place of the eldest of the clan and the tribal 
chieftain of the totemic period, this mew age given rise to 


fully mirrored in the heroic song or epic. As regards their 
‘tation in life the heroes of Homer are sill emontially 
‘tribal chieftains, Dut the enlarged field of struggie, together 
‘with the magnited characteristca which it develops, exalt 
the Leder into a bero. With the development of poetry, 
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the 
‘world, byt focus it primary upon the 
developed the idea of a higher and more 
the hero is the ideal man, so the god becomes the ideal 
‘and the celestial world, the Kdeally magrified terrestrial warid. 

‘This era of heroes and gods is finally succeeded by 4 
fourth period. A national State and a national religion do 
‘ot represeot the permanent Umite of bunga striving. 
Natioval sfilations broaden into humanistic smociations. 
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the fall of the barriers that divide peoples, particularly witt 
regard to their religious views. For this reason, it par- 
ticularly the transcendence of the moze restricted folk circle 
fou the part of rekgiots that constitutes one of the most 
significant events of toental history. The national regions 
mor, ax they are generally, though misleadingly, called, the 
‘uatural religions—af the great peoples of antiquity begin to 
pase beyond their original bounds and to became religions of 
Ibumanity. There are three such world religions—Christiazity, 
Talamiam, and Buddhimn—cach of them adapted in character 
‘aut hirtory to a particular part of mankind. This appears 
mort cleatly in the contrast between Chcistianity, and 
Bodhi, simdlar as they are in theix endeavour to be world 
Teliglons. "The striviog to become a-world religion, however, 
is also  eymptomatic mental phenomenon, paralleled exter 
ally by the extension of national States beyond the erigina! 
mits set for them by the tribal wait. Corresponding to 
this expansion, we find those reciprocal indivences of cultaral 
peoples in economic Lie, as well usin custom, art, and science, 
‘Which give to boman tociety its composite character, repre 
senting & comblostioe of national with ubiversally” human, 
elements, Helleoiam and the Roman Eaipire afford the first 
and, for Occidental mental development, the moet troportant 
‘manifestations of these phenomena. How tmmense is the 
chuam between the secret barter of primitive man who steals 
(out of the primeval forest by night and lays down his eaptared 
game to exchange it, unseen by his nevphboury, for imple 
‘mente and abjects of adormment, and the commerce of 
fan age when fcets traverse the seas, and eventually thipx 
course throagh the aiz, uniting the peoples of all parts of 
‘the world into one great commercial commonity! We can- 
‘at undertake to delineate all aspects of this developanent, for 
he later includes the entize history of mankind. Our con- 
ema ia werely to indicate the outstanding prychological 
factors foxdamental to the progression of the later from that 
‘which was original, of the more perfect from the primitive, 
partly under the premure of exterzal conditions of fe 
aod partly ax 2 rorult of man's own creative power. 


CHAPTER 1 
PRIMITIVE MAN 


4, Tax Discovery ov Prnarive Maw. 
Wao is the primitive man? Where ix he to be found? 
What are bis characteristics? These are the important 
quettions which bere at ance canfront as. Bat they arc 
‘quettions to which, strangely ecough, the answer has, up to 
‘ery recent times, been sought, oot in che facts of experi- 
ence, history, oF ethnology, but purely by the path of specula- 
tion. At the outset the search was cot, for the most part, 
‘based on investigations of primitive culture tteelf, but took 
as its starting-point contemporary colture and present-day 
man, It was primarily by means of an abstract opposition 
of culture to nature that philosophy, and even anthropology, 
‘constructed natural mac. The endeavour was not to find 
‘or to observe, but to dnvent him. It was simply by anti- 
‘thesis to cultural man that the image of natural man took 
thape ; the latter is one who lacks ald the attainments of 
culture. This is the negative criterion by means of which the 
Philosophy of the Enlightenment, with its conceited estimate 
‘of cultural achievements, farmed its idea of primitive ran. 
‘Primitive man is the savage ; the savage, however, is exsen- 
tially an animal equipped with a few human qualities, with 
Jangaage and ¢ fragment of reason Just sufficieat to eoable 
him to advance beyond bis deplorable condition. Man in 
his matcral state, says Thomas Hobbes, is toward man as 
Awolf. He lives with his fellow-beings as an animal amoog: 
animals, in a struggle for survival. It is the contrast of 
‘wild nature with peaceful culture, of ordered State with ua~ 
organized berd or horde, that underlies this conception, 
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‘But this wuititheais between the concepts of culture and 
‘of uature, as objectively considered, is not the only factor 
‘bare operative ; even tore Influential is the contrast between, 
the subjective moods araused by the acrual world and by, 
the realm disclosed by imagization or reason. Hence it in 
that the repelling picture of primitive man is modified as 
soon as the mood changes. To an age that is satiated with 
culture and feels the traditional forms of life to be a burden- 
ame constraint, the state of nature becomes an ideal once 
realied in a bygune word. a contrast to tha wild ereature 
of ‘Thomas Hobbes and bis contemporaries, we have the 
natural man of Jean Jacques Rousseats. The state of nature 
is u state of peace, where men, united in love, leal a hio 
that in unfettered and free {rom want. 

‘Aloogede of these constructions of the character of 
‘natural man, however, there early appeared a diflereat 
method of investigation, whose aim it war to adhere more 
lonely to empirical facts. Why sbould we not regard 
those of our human institutions which till appear to be 
1 direct result of natural conditions as baving existed in 
the earliest period of our race? Marriage and the family, 
for exanaple, are among such permanent cultoral institi- 
tons, the ano as the natural union of the sexes, the other 
a its necessary result. If maruage and family existed 
from the begining, thea all culture bas growa oat of the 
extension of these Primitive associations, The family Sire 
developed inta the patriarchal joint family ; fram thin the 
village community azove, and then, throug’ tbe union 
several village communities, the State. The theory of 
nagural developeient of society from the foul, was first 
elaborated by Aristotle, but it goes back én its fundamental 
jdea to legend and myth. Peoples frequently trace their 
origic to au original pair of ancestors. From single mar- 
riage union is derived the single tribe, and then, through 
further exteasion of this idea, the whole of mankind, The 











found beyond the limits of the monogamous family. Thus, it 
is apparentty a projection of monogamous marriage into the 
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past, into the beginnings of a race, a tribe, or of mankind. 
‘Wherever, thesefore, mosogamous marriage is not firmly 
established, Hegend ‘accounts for the origin of men and 
‘peoples in various other ways. It thinks of them xs coming 
forth from stones, from the earth, or from caverns; it 
regacda animals ax their ancestors, etc. Even the Greek 
legend of DeaKalion and Pyrsba contains a survival of such 
‘an catlier view, combined with the legend of an original 
ancestral pair. “‘Deudalion and Pyrcha throw stones bebind 
them, from which there springy 2 new race of mex. 

‘The thought of an original family, th, represente 
simply a projection of the preseat-day family into an 
inaccemible past. Clearly, therefore, it is to be regarded 
as only an bypotheals or, rather, a fiction. Without 
the support which it received from the Biblio legend, it 
‘could scarcely have maintained itself almor down to the 
present, as it did in the patriarchal theory of tbe oririnal 
state of mao to which It gave rise. The Aristotelian theary 
of the gradual origha of more cooprebensive organizations, 
terminating in the State, no leas a Gction } the social com- 
munities existing side By side in the period of Greece were 
cbitrarily represented as having emerged successively in 
the course af history. Quite naturally, therefore, this 
plulosophical hypothesis, in common with the correspond- 
ing iegend af the original family, presupposes primitive 
oan to have possessed the aame characteristics as the xan 
of to-day. Thus, it gives no answer at all to the question 
concerning the nature of this primitive man. 

‘When, dherefore, modern anthropology made the first 
sttempe 10 anewer this question on the basis of empirical 
facts, it was but canural to esmume that the characteristca 
of original man were not to be learned from a snidy of 
‘exinicg peoples, nor, indeed, frocn history, but that the 
data for the solution ‘of the problem were of a prehistoric 
tature, to be found particelariy in those human remains 
‘and those producta of man’s activity that have been preserved 
in the strata of the earth's crust. What we no longer fad 
om the earth, so it was beld, we cout seck ander the earth. 
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‘And thus, about tix decades ago, prehistoric anthropology 
began to gwher material, and this has gradually grows 
to considerable bull. Upon the completion of thiv 
tsk, bowerer, it appeared, us might, of comras, have 
beeen expected, that psychology. cold gain but litle 
Ja this way. Tae oaly source fom tic it wight 
sdeciva information lay in the eabwmed objecs of art 
‘Then, however, the vory dimppolating discovery was made 
‘that, a8 regards implements of stone, drawings on the walls 
of caves wiich he inhabited, and picrares cut ints hora oF 
one, the artitic achievements af the man of dbluvlal times 
didnot ifer exsentially from those of the present-day 
savage. In 90 far as physical characterintics are concemed, 
Thowever, the discovered remalny of bones seemed to point 
to cermin diflerences. While these duferences, of course, 
were incapable of establishing any direct prychological 
conclusions, the fact that the measurements of the skeletal 
farts more closely resecabled those of wnimals, aud, io parr 
‘Hoular, that the meanuemectt of the interior of the sill 
wert smailer than those of the savages of our own tims, 
offered indirect evidence of a lower development. Because 
ff the clove relation of cranial capacity to size of brain, 
moreover, a lower degree of intelligence was also indi 
cated, Nevertheless, the remains chet have been brought 
fo light have aot as yet Jed to any iodubitable conclusions. 
‘There have been fairly nurmerous discoveries pointing 10 
races that resambie the lower tribes among contemporary 
peoples, and but a few cases in which mncectainty is possi, 
and concerning which, therefore, there exits a conflict of 
opinions. A typical fastaace is the history of ons of the first 
discoveries made in Europe of the remains of a prehistoric 
man, It was lz 1856, i German territory, that there was 
Gincovered, id w grotto or cave in the Neander valley, neat 
Doesseldorf, a very, reourkable skal, though anly, of cours, 
the bones of the cranium and not’ the facial banes. All 
were at once agreed thit these were the remalos of a very, 
primitive man. This was indicated. pasticulatly, by, charac 
‘teristics which are Wt to be Sound, though scarcely in oo , 
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pronounced a form, among certain lower raccs of mex. Of 
special significance were the strongly developed, prominent 
boce-eievations abore the eye-sockets. Same of the inves- 
tigatara believed that the long-sought ‘ome primigenias* 
had perhaps at last been discovered. It wat geoetally 
agreed that the form of the skull resembled mest closely 
that of the modern Australian. In rages secent year, how- 
ever, asthropologists have developed somewhat more exact 
mthods of measurement an¢ of the reconstruction of a 
‘skeleton from parts only incompletely given. When 
Hermann Klaatech, equipped with this Knowledge, carried 
‘out euch a reconstruction of the Neanderthal sk he came 
‘pon the surprising fact thar iss capacity was somewimt 
‘wreater than that of the preweut-day Australian. Little ax 
thie telle ue concerning the actmal intelligence of these 
‘primitive men, it nevertheless clearly indicates bow wn- 
certain the conclusions of prehistoric anthropology still are. 
‘A umber of other recent discoveries in Germany, France, 
and clrewhere, bave proved that several prebisturic tacts 
‘of man once lived in Evcope, Some of thens, no doubt, 
date back fur beyond the last glacial perlod, and perhaps 
‘oven beyood the period preceding this for we now Know 
thot several glacial periods bere mucceeded one anothis. 
Nevertheless, 0 important divergeoeies from atll extent 
races of men hare been found. This, af caurie, doen Dot 
‘imply that no differences exist ; it means merely that none 
Juan as yot eeu povtively detected, and that therefore 
the suatomay of prebistoric man can give us 00 information 
concerning the piychalogical aspect of the question negardlog 
the nature of primitive man. 

‘Considerably more light is thrown oo this question when 
‘we examine the products of human activity, such ax inaple- 
ments, weapons, and works of art. Traces of mun, ia the 
form of abjects hammered out of Aint and sbaped into 
clubs, chisels, knives, and dagger, capable of serving as 
implements of daily use no Jeas than as weapons, are to be 
fonnd as fer back ax the frst ditseian epoch, and, in their 
‘madest forms, pethaps even as early es tbe teriary period. 
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‘Tee swore polithed objects of similar form belong to s 
later age. Sel more remarkable are the works of art—in 
particalar, the cave pictures af prebistoric animals, much af 
the cave bear aod the mammoth. Nevertheless, none af 
these achievements is of suck x nature a1 to afford positive 
evidence of a calture cosentially diferent from, ot lower 
thas, that of the primitive man of to-day, Two outstanding 
facts, expecially, make 2 comparison dificult. On the one 
lund, wood plays a1 important Ble in the Life of modern 
primitive man, being used for the construction of tools 
‘weapons, and, in part, also of baskets and veuels. But the 
‘utensils of wood that may have existed i prebistorle tines 
‘omuld not have withstood the destructive forces of decom- 
jpomlion and decay, AIL such utensils, therefore, that pre- 
‘vtoric man may ave porseased have been loet. Thon 
for example, it will be dificait ever to asceraia whether oF 
‘ot he was familiar with the bow and arrow, since the arrow, 
49 well an the bow, was originally made of wood. Secondly, 
there 1s at the preseot time no primitive friby, however 
auch shut off from its more remote environment, into which 
Darter, which ia nowhere entirely absent, may not introduce 
swome objects representing a higher form of civilization, par~ 
tdealacly enetals and metal implements. Uf, boweves, we 
bear in mind that, in the ons cam, products have wuffared 
destruction and that, in the otbes, articles have bee intro- 
duced from without, the imprension made by prebintorie 
‘wensily and products of art—aside from certain doubltul 
remains dating back beyand the dlisvial epoch—ia not esrea 
‘tally diferent from that made by the analogous products 
Of the Negritos of the Philippines or the inland tribes 
of Ceyloa. Though the material of which the lplement® 


we cxumine the traces of dwellings asd decorations that 
‘have been preserved, ax well a3 certain remains that throw 
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fight upon customs. The oldest prehistoric people of 
Fugope dwelt in caves, just ax the primitive man of the 
tropics docs to-day in the rainy season. In a rock cavem 
sear Le Mounier, in France, there wax Gscoverad a skele- 
‘tau whase crouching position points to a moda of burial 
sei prevalent among. primitive peoples, and ooe which is 
Amubtless always a fairly positive indication of a belle 
i demons such as arises In connectian with the impression 
‘made by death. The dead person is bound in che position 
that will best prevent his cera. Thus, ll these prehiatoris 
remaina muggest a culture similar to that of primitive tribes 
of to-day. But, just becanse they reveal conditions not 
‘essentially different {rom thore of the present, chere remains 
make mother important contribution to our knowledge of 
primitive man. ‘They indicate the great stability of primitive 
culture in general, snd render it probable that, unless there 
are epecial conditions making for change, ich as migea- 
Hous and racial fusioms, the stabuity increases in proportion 
ta the anciquity. ‘Though this may at first glance seem or- 
prising, it becomes intelligible when we consider that isola- 
tom froca bie murroundings is an itsportant chamcterntic of 
primitive man. Having very litle contact with other peoples, 
‘us is in 90 wise impelled to change the modes of action 
to which bis eorirvoment bes led bim trom immemorial 
times, 

‘Ths, the onrrespondesce of the prehistoric with that 
which is to-day pritaltive indicates a high degree af 
Permanence oc the part of primitive culture. Bul, even 
‘apart from this comsideration, it is appareat that we 
‘unt really seek primitire man ix the inhabited workd of 
tho present, since {tis here alone that wa can gain a relatively 
accurate knowledge of bis characteristics, Our infornation 

‘concerning primitive man, therefore, must be derived from 
tthnologye "We must eet ood hin ander the earth Dat 
‘on the earth. Jurt where, howerer, is he ta be found?’ Fat 
decades the matives of Australia were believed to repre- 
fent a perfect example of primitive culture. And, ua a 
master of fact, their material cultare and some pf their 

3 
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mythological ideas still stem to be of a very primitive 
character. Because of the conjecture that it was here 
dealing with 2 relatively primitive type of man, modera 
asthropology fas for two Gecades appliod Itself with great 
partiality 10 the sudy of Australian tribes. English and 
German investigators ave given ws many works, some of 
them excellect, reating of the continent of Auutralia, which 
appears almost a3 unique wih respect to it population 
fas in its flora and ics fauna. From these investigations, 
however, which are reported particularly ia the rolune by 
Howit published in 1900, in the works of Spencer and 
Gite, and, finally, ia thove of Streblow, a German mis- 
sionary, it ia appareat that the Australian culture is anything 
Dut primitive : it represents, rather, a stage of development 
airendy vomewtat advanced. In certain respects, indeod, 





primitive, as was formerly believed and is til hed in 
certain quarters, there are other parts of the earth which, 
in all probability, really harbour men who are primitive in. 
‘hat relative sense of the term which alone, of course, 





arn juried in using. If one were to oomnact the di 
‘covery af this primitive man with any single mame, the 
honour would belang to © German traveller and inverti- 
‘gator, George Schweinfurth. Ho was the first to dlacover 

‘primitive tribe—that ia, ona which remsined proc- 
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cally untonched by externa? cultura) influences. When 
‘Schwcinfurth, sailing up the Upper Nile in 1870, listened 
1 the narratives of the Nubian sailors in charge of hla bost, 
de repottedly heard accounts of a nation of dwarfs, of 
people two feet tall (so the exaggerated reports went), 
Hiring to the impenetrable forests beyood the great lakes 
which constitute the source of the Nile, Schweinfurth was 
‘at once reminded of the old legends regarding pyzmics. 
‘Such legends are mentioned even by Homer and are 
introduced alo into the writingn of Herodotus and 
of Aristotle. Arintotle, indeed, expressly says that these 
dwarf peoples af Central Africa exist in reality, and 
not merely in tales. When Schweinfurth arrived In the 
country of the Mocbuttus, be was actually fortunate enough 
to gain sight of these pyymies. It is true, they did cot 
‘exactly corteepend to the Lantastic descriptions of the silora 
descriptions auch as are cxtrent here and there even to-day. 
‘The sallors ropresected the pygmion as having long beards, 
reaching to the earth, and gigande heads; in abort, they 
imputed to them the’ characteristics of the dwarf gnome, 
who appears also io German folk-lore. in reality, it wat 
found that the pygmies are, indeed, small—far below the 
average normal tise of man—but that they are of excellent 
proportions, have amall beads, and almost beardless face. 
‘Subsequent to Schweinfurth’s discovery, similar tribes 
‘wore found ia various parts of the carck. Emin Pasha, 
together with his companion Stubimann, had the good 
fortune to be able to observe the pygmics of the Congo 
‘more closely even than had been potsible for Schweinfarth. 
Tu the Negritos af the Philippines a similar dwact poopie 
wat discovered. They also are of small stature, and, 
according to their awa belief and that of the neighbouring 
‘Malays, are the original inhabitants of their forests. Besides 
‘hese, there are the inland tribes of the Malay Pevinsula, 
‘the Semangs and Senoi, and, finally, te Veddabs of Ceylon, 
storied particularly by the cousins ‘Paul and Frite Sarasin. 
All of the peoples just mentioned live in forests and have 
Probably been lsclated from civilisation for thousands of 
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years, The Boshmen of South Africa, of whom we bare 
Jong known, aiso belong to this group, although they bare 
‘not to the same extent bee free from the infivencs of sur 
rounding peoples. In all these cases me kave to do with tribes 
which at oue time probabiy occupied wider territorice, but 
which have now been crowded back into tbe forest or wilder- 
pees. Ta addinoa to these tribes, furbermore, there x70 
remnants of peoples iz Hindustan, in Celebes, Sumatra, the 
Sunda Islands, ete. Concerning these, homever, we as yet have 
litle Inowledge. Ta some respects, doubtless, the fohabitante 
of the Andaman Islands should also be here included, 
although they cannot, on the whale, be regarded as primi- 
tive in the otnct sense of the word. This i precluded by 
their external caleure, and especially by their legends, the 
Inttor of whuch point to the influence of Asiatic culture. 
Observatious of these relatively most primitive triber— 
snd thie ia expecially worth notiog—show them t0 be remark 
ably similar. If we read a descripnon of the charnctersticn 
habits, amd customs of the Negritos of the Philippines and 
then pass on to the Malaccans, to the Semangs and Sencl, 
or, further, to the Veddaks of ‘Ceylon, we constantly meet 
with almost the sume phecomens, there being but slight 
differences depending on the epecific character of the natural 
environment. We are thu in possession of data that are now 
ebtervable. The statements and coucusions which these 
enable us to make are mare then were speculations with 
regard ta the past ; and they are more chan inferences diawa 
from the silent fragmects of the booes and from a few of the 
art products af primicive mag. According as the phenomena 
sare simpler in character and require fewer antecedent con- 
ddijons for thelr explanation, may we be confident that we are 
really dealing sith primitive conditions. This in itvelé implies 
that the criterix of primitive calsure are essentially prycho- 
Jopicat ia vatuze, and that racial characteristics and original 
(cihal relationships are probably negligible so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned. A culrure would be absolutely primitive 
if no antecedent msotal developement whatsoever could be pre 
supposed, Such an absolate concept can never be realized in, 
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experience, bere any more than elaerbere. We shall, there- 
fore, call that man primitive inthe relative sense of the term 
eur only reoainiog alerative—-whove cultaze approt 
tates toort nearly to the lowest mental achievemects on 
ceimmbie witha the Tits of universal human character. 
The moat covreniea: measure of these achievement, and the 
one lying nearest at hand, is that afforded by external 
culture, as expressed in dress, habitation, and food, in self- 
taade implements, weapons, and otber prodactions serving 
to nitty the most urgent needs of life, 








2, Tw CULTURE OF Panemive MAN IN cr EXTERWAL 
‘Expressions. 


Following the abore-mentioned criteria a8 to what may 
be regarded as primitive, the question coocéming the 
‘external culture of primitive man may, in general, be belly 
ansmered. OF dress there are only meagre beginnings : 
about the Joins « cord of hast, to which twigs of trees are 
attached to cover the genitals—that is generally all, unlexs, 
through secret barter with neigtbouring peoples, cotton 
‘k0ods, leather, and the like, have been icoported. As regards 
personal decazation, conditions are auch the same, On the 
next tage of developonect, the totemic, there is, as we 
‘hall later s¢s, a desize for lavish decoration, expecially as 
regards the adorument of the body by printing and tatoo- 
Ing. Little of thle, hawever, is to be found among primitive 
tribes, and that which exists hax probably been introduced 
from without. Some examples of such decoration are the 
scanty tatooing in single tines, the painting of the face with 
several red and white dots, and the wooden pluy bored 
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permanent dwelling was the cave, Natural cava in 
the ‘illades, or, lose frequentty, amicially constructed 
bollows in the saad, are the places of refuge that primitive 
sama peeks whea the rainy season of the tropics drives 
‘hm to aheler. During the dry season, oo shelter at all a 
necessary ; he makes his bed usder a tree, or climbs tbe 
tiee to gain protection frocr wild animals, Only in the 
open country, under the eoeapolaion of wind nnd rain, does 
Ihe construct a wind-break of branches and leaves after 
the patter supplied by axcure i the leafy sbeiter of the 
forest, When the mupports of this screea are Inclined 
toward one another and set up in a circle, the rerult is the 
original but. 

Closely comcected with the real dwelling of primitive 
‘po, the cave, ate two further phesomena that date back 
10 earlinst culture. AS his constant companion, primitive 
vtman has a single animal, the dog, doubtless the earliest 
ft domestic animals, Of all domestic animals this 1s tho 
cove that has remained most faithful to man down to the 
‘Prevect time. The inbabitant of the modern city stilt keeps 
4 dog if be owns any damestic apical at all, and a 
early a1 primitive times the dog was man’s faithful com- 
pauioc. The origin of this first domestic animal remains 
obscure. The popular notion would seem to be that man felt 
the need of euch a companion, and therefore domesticated 
the dog. But if one calle to mind the dogs that run wild 
in the streets of Constantinople, or the dog's beara 
relative, the wolf, one can scarcely beliers that men 
ever had a strong desire to make friends of these animals, 
According, to another widely carrent view, it was man't 
need of the dog as a helper in the chase that ied to 
lus domeattcation. But this also 1 one of those rationalistic 
Inypotheses based ox the prevupposttion that man alwaya 
actu in accordance with a preconceived plan, and thus kuow 
4m advance that the dog would prove 2 mperior domestic 
animal, and one especialy adapted to amist ix the chave. 
Since the dog pousessed these characteritics only after itt 
domestication, they could not have been known mi this 
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bad oceurted, and the hypothesis is clearly mnfenable, Hom, 
dog and man come together in ths earliest 
soe 








is warmth. After the dog had thus became the com 
pasion of man, % accompanied hin in bis activities, ineluding 
that of the chase. Here, of course, the nature of the 
‘carnivorous animal asserted itself; s'man hunted, s0 also 
id the animal. The dog’s training, therefore, did not at 
all consist in being taught to chase the gume. it did thiv 
of itvelf, as may be observed in the case of dogs that are 
‘ot specifically hunting dogs. The training consisted rather 
in breaking the dog of the habit of derouring the captured 
game, This was accomplished only through a conscionnly 
directed effort on the part of oun, an effort to which be 
was driven by bis own needs. Thus, it fa the cave that 
faccomata for the origin of the first domestic anical, and 
also, probably, for the @rst attempt at training ax animal. 
But there i stil another gain for the beginnings of culture 
that may probably be attributed to the cave in its capacity of 
' permanent habitation. Among: primitive peoples, some af 
‘whom are already advanced beyond the Jorel bere in quat- 
tion, it is especially in caves that artistic productions may 
be found, These consist of crude drawings of animals and, 
less frequently, of men. Among the Bushmen, such cave 
pictures are frequently preserved from destruction for & 
considerable period of tine. Natural man, roaming at will 
through the forests, has aeither time nar opportunity 10 
caxercise his imagination except upon relatively mmall objects 
cor upon the adorument of his own body. But the setai- 
darkness of the cave tends, as do few other places, 10 
stimulate the reproductive imagination. Undisturbed by 
external influences, and with brighmesses and colvure 
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euhsnocd by the darkness, the memory tages of things 
een in the open, particularly those of the snimala of 
the primeval forest, rise to consciousness and impel the 
Jonely and usoccupied ichabitant to project thew upon, 
the wall. Such activity ia favoured by the fact, verlfable 
boy persoual introspection, chat memory images are cmch 
‘more vivid in darkness and semi-darkmess than in the light 
ot day. Thos, it was io the cave, the first dwelling-place 
of man, that the transition was made, perbiaps for the frst 
‘ime, from the beginnings of a graphic art, serving the 
‘purpoten of adorament or magic, @ an art wafettered exc 
‘by memory. It was an art of memory in a twofold ense : it 
Patterned ite objects after the memory of things actually 
observed, and it sought to preserve to memory that which 
ft created. 

From the consideration of dress and tabitation we turn 
to that of food. Primitive man was not bound to fixed 
hours for his meals. Among civilized peoples, 10 close 
‘& concection has grown up berween meals and definite 

of the day that the Cermin word for meal, 
Mablcelt, reminds uz of this regulacity by cwice repeat: 





ing the word for time—for Makf also means tizae, Primi. 
tive man Koew nothing of the sort. IF be fomed food 
apd wan Inngry, he ate; if he found none, be went hungry. 





hunter, we are told ; the chase supplied him with food ; only 
‘incidentally and occasionally did he enjoy. parts of plants 
cor fruite that be bad gathered or ncctdectally discovered. 
It fs scarcely correcs, bowever, to asrume that systematic 
Iunting was practised by primitive man. Doubtless he did 
‘ngage in thin occupation. Yet this furnished lm with only 
‘an incidental part of bis food esppiy—a part with which, tiring: 
‘ashe did from band to mouth, he satisfied only Sis momentary. 
reeds. It was with plant food, if at all, that be made pro- 
‘sion for the future. Here taay be found also tbe Gret traces 
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of a divislon of labour: woman gathered the plant food— 
roots, babs, and berrics—while man occassomally found ic 
necessary to buat. Plant food being capable of longer 
preservation, it was woman who ézst leamed to economise and 
to make provision for the furore. In part, indeed, the influ- 
cence of these cularal beginnings persis even to-day. More- 
‘over, just as mixed food, part plant and part abla, is by 
far the most common to-day, so also was it the origital 
diet of man. ‘The proportion, however, varied more than 








a striking illustration. Fifty years ago they were 
preference huntamen. Armed with their bows, they dared to 
hunt the elephant and the gizaffe. But afer the surround. 
ing peoples of South Africa~the Hottentote, Betschnans, 
and Herero—came into the powession of firearms, which 
the Bushman scomfally rejects, the game was, in part, 
exterminated, and to-day the Busbmes, cromled back into 
rocky waster, derive but « small part of their ling from 
the chase, ‘They gather bulbs, roots, and other pars of 
plants, sucit ax can be rendered edible by boiling or roast- 
ing. Their animal food, moreover, 1s no longer wild game, 
‘but consists, for the most part, of small animals found 
‘while gathering the plant food—frogs, lizards, worms, and 
‘oven ines. Hunting, therefore, was ever tore thin 
‘one of the cuvtouary means of providing food ; and priml- 
tive man, erpecially, was a gathezer rather than a buster. 
‘The word ‘gatherer' inmplien also that he took’ from nature 
aly what ft directly offered, and that be was femiliar 
taether with agriculture mor with the rai 

Tn procuting his food, moreover, he was aided by a know- 
ledge, often surprising, of the properties of the objects 
gathered. This knowledge, probably gained x3 a reralt of 
‘uany disastrous experiences in hin search for food, enabled 
primitive man to utilize even such roots end fruits an are 
ot wholesome in their raw state, esther because they are 
‘uot edible until prepared by means of fire, oF because they 
‘are poisonous. Primitive man learned to overcome the 
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injurious effects of many of these plants. By reducing 
them to mmall pieces, washing themt in a solution of le, 
‘ueating theca, be coorerted thet into palatsble £000. 
‘were secured from beneath the 

by means of the most primitive 


Connected with the removal of poison, by wens of 
water and fire, from parts of plants that are otherwise 
edible, is stil another primitive discovery—the utiixtion, 
of the poisons themselres. Only when the arrow fs smeared 
with plant poisons does the bow become a real weapon. 
To itself the asrow wound is not suffkiest to ill eltber 
[Esme or euemy ; the arrow must be poisoned if the wound 
{8 to cause death or even temporary dusability. Tae Veddabs 
fand the inland tribes of Malacca therefore use the Juica of 
the upas-tree mixed with that of strychnos-troet. The beet 
Jenowa of these arrow poisons, curare, used in South America, 
and especially io Guiana, is likewise prepare from the 
juice of srychnos-trees. 
to the weapons of primitive wen. Io 
is highly important to note that all of the 
primitive peoples mentioned above are familiar with the use 
‘of bow and arrow, but we must also bear in mind 
(at this is practically their only weapon. Contrary to what 
‘archeological excavations would suggest concerning the 
‘astiest age of peoples, primitire culture, in respect to im~ 
plenents and weapons, depended only to a small extent 
‘upon the working of stone. We might better speak of 
this period as an age of wood. Wood is not only decidedly 
easter to manipoiate than stoae, but it i always more 
easly obtainable in shapes suitable for constructive pur- 
poses. Possibly even the arrow-bead was originally always 
made of wood, aa it sometimes is even to-day. Only in 
later thes waa the wood replaced by 2 sharpened stoze oF 
‘by iron. acquired through barter. 

Tt is not didicalt to soe bow wood, in the forms which 
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5 possesses by nature, came to be fashioved into cubs, axes, 
and digging-sticks, aod bow bones, horas, shells, and the like 
‘were converted inta tools and objects of adarament. But 
how did primitive man acquire Sow and arrow? , The general 
belis€ seems to be that this weapon wae invented by vome 
resourceful maisd of aa early age. But an inventor, io 
the proper sense of the word, must imow in advance what 
the wishes to invent. The tan, therefore, who constructed 
the bow and arew for the fra time aust already have 
ad some previous Idea of it. To ect x combination of 
iting implements, or to improve dhe: in useful ways, 
comparatively easy matter. But no one can manu 
facture implements if be pomesses nothing over and 
above material that is in itself somehow suitable for 
‘the purpose, The most primitive implements, therefore, 
fuck an the digging-stick, the club, and the hammer, 
are all products of natare, at cost changed lightly by. 
man ax their use requires. But this is obviously Dot tue 
cof bow and arrow. We may, pechaps, find a suggestion 
for the volution of our problem in a hucting weapon which, 
though Deloaging, of courve, to the later totemic culture, 
{nin principle simpler ban the bow and arrow—the 
boomerang of the Australians. The word is probably 
familiar (0 all, but the nature of the weapon in not 10 
‘well known, expecially its peculiarly characteristic form by 
virtue of which, if at faila to strike iim object, it flies 
‘back to the one who hurled it. The boomerang, which 
pomoses this useful characterietic, is, in the first place, 
4 bent wooden mittile, poiated st both ads. That 

curved form has 2 greater range and strikes truer to aica 
than a straight spear, the Australian, of course, frst leataed 
from expesfence. The boomerang, Sowever, will not rete 
if it is very symmetrically constructed ; on the contrary, 
ft then falls to the ground, where it remains, Now 
it appears that the (wo halves of this mimile are asym- 
metrical, One af the halves is twisted spirally, 2o that tbe 
weapon, if thrown forward obliquely, will, in accordance 
‘With the laws of ballistic, describe 2 curve cbot retmms 
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upon itaalf, hie esymmetry, Likewise, was discovered 
‘accidentally. Io this case, the discovery wan all the more 
likely, for primitive weapons were never fashioned with 
exactitude, That this asymmetry serves a useful pu: 
pore, therefore, was first revealed by experience. AS 2 
emlt, however, primitive man began to copy as faithfolly 
sun posible those ieaplemants which most perfectly exbubited 
thie characteristic. Thos, this missile Ie not weapon that 
requived exceptions? taventire ability, though, of course, 
‘it demanded certain powers ot observation. The charac: 
‘eritica, accordingly, that insured the survival of tho 
boomerang were discovered accidentally and thea fixed 
(rough tn attentive regard 10 those qualities that ,bad 
‘once been found advantagemns, Now, ean ws conceive of 
the arigin of bow and arrow iu an anclogous way? Surely 
this weapon also was not devised in all its parts at a single 
me, The man of natare, pressing bis way through th 
ease widerbruh of the forest and experiencing in person 
the hard blows of branches that he bas bent back, guias 
‘ively impression of the elastic power of bent wood. How 
easily the attention is forced to the observation that this 
effect increases whea the wood is bent out of its natural 
shape, appears sirikingly ic the cave of » kind of bow 
found tn Asia and the Aslatic iands, Tho bow is hare 
onsimicted out of a picee of wood beat by nature, not ia 
much a way, however, that the natural corre of the wood 
forma the curve of the bow, but contrariwise. ‘Thu 

1 reficzive bow, whose elastic power is, of course, con- 
siderably increased. In order that such a bow may be beot 
bback more easily, some people of a more advanced culture 
conetruct it out of several layacs of wood, horn, sine, oF 
the like. Having first observed the powerful impultive force 
which = rod gains through being bent, it was x simple 
‘featter to render this foree permaneatly available by bend- 
jing the rod back and binding tts ends together with 
a cord of bast, of, if bamboo was used, with strlps 
tora from the bamboo itself. Thus originated the cominon 
forma of the bow. Next, it was, of courte, casy to observe 
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that the bowatring thus contrived would communicate a 
powerfal impetus to a lighter piece of wood placed agxinst 
it, Tn addition to the bow, we then have the arrow, which 
ta burled into the distance by the combined propelling power 
of the bow and ite etring. But at this polot 3 new factor 
appeared, clearly indicate that several motives generally 
co-operated im the case of such so-called primitive inventians, 
Jn these inventions ature itself played 0 leas a part than 
id the inventive genius of the individual. The arrow but 
rarely consists werely of a piece of wood one of howe ends 
ia somehow poisted o¢ provided with « stone beat, of, 
Jacer period, with an iron head. As is well known, the other 
end in feathered, either with genuine bird feathers of, at 
‘tn the case of the pyemics of Central Africa, with an 
imitation of bird feathers made of paln-leaves, The 
‘feathers are wnatlly sapposed to have beon adiied to inmura 
the accurate ight of the arrow, And this aocuency is, 
indeed, the resultant effect. As in the case of the 
boomerang, however, we mous again raise the question: 
How did ‘man come «9 foreme thie effect, of whove 
mechanical conditions be bad, of courte, cot the slightost 
knowledge? ‘The solution of this problem probabiy lies inthe 
fact of an association of the discharged arcow with a flying 
bird that pierces the air by the movement of its feathers, 
Thus, in the arrow, mea copied the mode af movement of 
the bird. “He certainly 414 not copy st, however, with the 
‘thought that be mas causing movement in a mechanical 
way. We uxt bear i ound that for priuitive man the 
jimage of a thing is a realty always equivalent to the 
thing fvelf, Just as be believes tbat bis spirit resides in bis 
picture, with the result that be ie fraguently seized with fight 
‘whoa a painter draws his likeness and carries it away with 
him, oo also does the feathered arrow become for him a 
bird. In bie opieion, the qualities of the bird are trans- 
ferted by force of magic to the arrow. In this case, indeed, 
the magical motive in io haraoay with the mechanical 
tect. 

Nature dlreetty supplies primitive mam not only with tbe 
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patterns of his implements and weapons, but also with those 
Of the reazelr which be uses. OF the primitive tribes none 
in farting, at the outset, with potiery. Im itu ead, suitable 
‘natural objects ate utilized for storing what is gathered, Toe 
Negritos of the Philippines, for example, employ cocoaut 
bells. The inland tribes of the Malay Peninsula use 
Inamboo, whose varying thicknesses, and, particularly, whose 
internodes enable it to be canverted into the desired vessels 
by cutting the stem at the upper ead of an interuode and 
immediately below it, thus securing a vessel with a bottom, 
Wherever primive pooples cut vessels out of wood, 
‘occurs among the Veddaha and the Bushmen, we mmy be 
‘sare that this represents a comparatively late acquirement, 
oliowing upon a kuowledge of metals and the use of stone 
implements. Primitive man possesses no vessela far cook- 
‘ng purposes. He prepares his food directly in the Gre of 
in ot sabes. 

We are now confronted by x foal and an expecially 
oteresting question of primitive cubure, dat of the 
‘acquisition of fre, Tait acunstion made a deep icpres- 
tion on the hranan miod, and one whose effects ony survived 
in legend, The totemic age, as me shall see, is replete 
‘with legends of beneficent animals which brought fre to 
mau. In the heroic age the fire-bringing animal is dis- 
placed by the fire-bringing hero. We may call to mind 
Prometheus, wbo brought Gre from heaven, and by 90 doing 
Grew upon himzelt the vengeance of the gods. Never- 
theless, the question concerning the criginal production of 
fre i a very simple one. As in the case of very many 
‘utensils and tools, we roast Jook to natural conditions that 
resent themselves in the course of experience, Man did 
‘ot invent the art of kindling fire; it would be nearer the 
truth to say that be found it, icosmich as be discovered 
it while making his viens, Za this connection, par- 
tiaulary, it is highly importect to note that the first age, 
it we would designate K by Sts toole, was not an age of 
stone Dut an age of wood, We have already referred ro the 
way ia which bamboo was wosked up into vetsels for the 
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storing of fruits and Uguids, Wh a sharp aver of bamboo, 
2 tamlmostem is sawed into pitcs in onder that itt 
para tay be utlised. If this sawing occurs during dry 
‘weather, the wood ia yulversed and the heated suwinat 
faally becomes ignited. As s000 as it bogiza ta. glom, 
the worker blows spon It and the Gre Games up. ‘This 
mode of kindling Sre has been called that of towing, and 
{ probably the oldest in origin. After fine wan thu acre 
dentally produced, it became possible to kindle ir at will, 


to's Ue cue af the eavag, The weeded of dling i 
the more effective ; It produces Be 

theless, both methods arc tabortous and tedious, and we 
‘cannot blame the savage for regarding as x magician the 





ratemat culture by mention of a feature that is particu: 
larly characteriatic of the relation of primitive man to 
hn eavironment. Primitive man lives in clove asncia- 
wn with his fellow-triberme, but be scchides him- 
welt from other tibes af the asighbourhood. He is 
led to do %0 because they threaten kis meant of sub- 
fintence ; indeed, he bimself may fall a prey. to them, of 
do the Pygmies of Central Afeica to the anthropophagio 
castors of tbe Monbutew, « And yet, primitive man extly 
feels the need of such wwefol articles af be cannot himself 
Produce but with which be lisa, in some accidental manner, 
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‘scours m the wecorda of the Sarwin cousins as relating to 
he Veddatn. The Veddah goes by night to tho house of 
1 neighbouring Singhalese smith and there deposite what he 
Jas to ofler in barter, such ax capzured game, ivory, etc 
‘With this be places a represeatation of an arcow-bead, made 
(of palu-leaves. The mext night be reruras and Sods real 
‘arrows of roc which the smith has laid ot in exchange 
for the profiered goods. it might be thougt that euch 
4 system of barter would imply an excestie menue of 
confidence, The smith, however, krows tha, should be take 
away thar which was’ brought t0 him withoat delivering 
the arrows, be woukl himsel be struck by an arzow shot 
{rom some sheltered ambush. Thus, many things, expecially 
‘ron, materials for clothing, asd articles of adornment, come 
‘into the possesion of ‘primitive man through secret 
bere, eing hie extemal ene to 4 comeeter higher 
rel. 

‘A retrospective survey of this culture brings to notloe 
copecally the fact that the concept‘ primhive' is never valid, 


con 
farther development, since he would really 
‘acima) Jevel and therefore to the prebuman 
stage of existence. Prmmitivo man is relatively primitive, 
for, while te does porseas cersuin beinnings of cukure, 
these ate in no respect more than mere begimings, all of 
which are borrowed from nature and from the direct means 
cof ansntance which i offers. Ic is precisely these eleroentary, 





than partly to imitate and partly to combine these means, 
as be does in the case of the leafy wind-break and of 
‘the weapons which doubtless represent the Righest achieve- 
‘ment of this age—samely, the bow and actow. But thear 
are all beginnings which already contain within themselves 
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th pombilitie of higher achievements, The development 
of the hut out of the wind-break, of the lance out of the 
afl and the arvow, of the worm basket ost of the coco- 
ut or the gourd, severally represeat easy. atepe io the 
advance from natre to culture, Next there comes the pre- 
paration of food by means of Gre. This is closely connected 
‘with the discovery of the art of idling Gre, wich, in its 
ten, waa partly an accidenia) discovery connected with 
the manufacture of primitive toole out of wood and partly 
44 real invention. Thos, che manlactare af tools, of the 


from carly times on distinguished primitive man from 
animale, Furthermore, there is the bow and arrow, which 
fg the frat real weapon and differs markedly from all 
‘other implements, Its construction also was dependent 
‘pon the assistance of mature, Tha fact that thin wat 





fare ia topotoible. Wik it, primitive mim slays kis enemy 
from beltind a sheltering baad. Tt is Gros thatthe Veddsh of 
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over, indicates that the bow and arrow was originally 
‘intended for fusting and not for warfare. From this con- 
‘dderntion alone it is evident that primitive tfe wax not a 
‘war of all again sll, ax It was described by Thomas Hobbes. 
‘On the contrary, there doubtless existed a state of peace, 
interrupted only oceasiocally by the strife of individual with 
individuala strife that remlted from a conflict of interests, 
such as occurred even during this early period. 


3. Tie Onan of Mariace ap Tie FaMoLy. 

‘That the origin of marriage and the family really oon 
trates a problem, ong failed to be recognived, Hecaune 
‘of the natural relatons of the sexee it wat mppoted that 
man lived in a state of marriage from the very beginning. 
Furtheriore, the ionogamous mazriage of the present wa 
Projected back into an indefinite past, where it found faa! 
Termination In the idea af « primal peic of ancestors. But, 
even apart from this mythological belief, chere were also 
Ponitive grounds for ropposing an original state of manog- 
any, Do not ciany animals live tc monogamons union? 
Tn addition to nest-buildng birds, mouagamy prevalis par- 
fHoularhy tong mummals, and, of the latter, among those 
that have the clotest physical relationship to man. We 
might cite the gorile, the primate that most resembles 
‘man, and probably abvo the chimpanzee, although in this 
cave we lack postive proof. Why, theo, shouM not man 
have carried over masogassocs mariage from his animal 
sate into bis primitive culture? This theory, therefore, 
‘was regarded an almost se¥-evideot until after the middle 
‘of the last century. But im 3B6:, a Swise furlet and 
antiquarian, J. Bachofea, published a remarkable work 
on “*Mother-right.” In dkis book Bachofen attempted 
to prove the falsity of the doctrine—previously almost 
‘wocontested-—that monogamy war the origisal form of 
mariage, aod to refute the view, regarded ox equally scit. 
evident, ‘hat within this marrage ualoa man beld *o 
swopremacy—dn brief, the patriarchal theory. Bachofen 











started with a discussion of the Lycians an described by 
Herodotus. According to this writer, the kinship of the 
children, among the Lycians, was determined by the motbar, 
rot by the father. The sons and daughters belonged to 
‘the family of the mothe:, and descent was traced through 
her instead of through the father, Bachofen found similar 
indications among other peoples also, He called atten- 
tion, for example, to Tacitua's reports in the Oermania 
of some of the German tribes in which « son stands closer 
to the brother of bis mother than he docs to his father. 
Sunilar statements occur 10 Ceesar’s Bellam Gallicam coo- 
‘cething the Britoas, Bachofen collected other examples of 
the same nature, and also especially emphasized certain, 
elements ix myth and legend that seemed to indicate a ike 
ascendancy of woman in early times. In his opinion, 
legend is esteemed too hghtly vf, as occurred in bis day, it 
‘iw regerded as entirely meaningless, Of course, legend ix 
not history ; yet it gives a picture, even though in fancifil 
terms, of the real conditions of earlier times. On the hasta 
of Giese detached observaticas, Bachofea at once con- 
tracted n generol theory, Preceding the patriarchal period 
fof paternal rule, there was cantemal rule, gyoecocracy. Io 
earliest times the mother was the bead of the family. In 
romantic colours Bachofen pictares the era ia which the 
folt tex guided the destinies of humanity. Later, man, 
‘with bis rougher nature but greater intelligence, displaced. 





asks, How did it come about that, 
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children were universally born out of wedlock, Thus, prior 
4 the ascendancy of woman, there existed a state of agamy, 
in whlch there was 20 marrioge but only » promiscuous 
relation of the sexes, We thus have, as it were, a picture 
‘whose outlines aze determined by contrast with the family 
‘of civilized peoples, and which reminds us af Hobbes's 
account of the earliest political relations, there being in 
Yoth cases an entire absence of order. But it bs pre- 
‘this fact, Bachofen believes, that we have a clue to 
‘of gyancocracy if only, we bear in mind the actual 
characteritico of woman. Woman's uature ia mack that 
‘thie universal proniscsity of the sexes mst bave become 
repulalve, ret of all to her, Turning away al! other men, 
the accepted but a single oue. In so doing, wonaan proved 
‘hereelf tho charupion of chastity and morals which she has 
since remained. To ber, and not to man, is due the booour 
of having fomded the monogamons family. At the out- 
fet the was abo its natara) preserver and guardian. The 
chilirea were counted to her kin; her kin determined 
escent ; and, in Hachofen’s view, this condition, which 
rose out of causes of a universal mature, long prevailed, 
Ghroughout the work! generally. Bot why was it not main- 
tained? Tk was not possible, so runs the eavwer, because, 
though woman alone was prychicaly fitted to establish it— 
‘man could never bave instituted monogamy—sle was not 
‘equally fitted to render it permanent. Woman ia not bom 
to rule. In intelligence, as well as in physical streng’h, 
she in inferior to roan. Altogether, therefore, there are thes 
periods of development : agamy or promiscuity, followed 
by female supremacy or mother-right, and, fully, by the 
dominance of man, or father-right, 

‘These hypotheses of Bachofen created muck dipute In 
muccooding years. Some of the facts could not be denied 
from the standpoint of the antiquarian. Nevertheless, tha 
‘apposition af the eniversali~ of an early mather-right 
‘was quite rightly quesoned, and its origin out of the oom 
pletely unrestrained condition of the horde war eves more 
vigorously contested And a0 the theory of the Swiss jurist, 
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which was based exeentally on philslogicantiquarian argu- 

‘ments, gradually fell into the background, until, in tho 
fevenles of the aioceenth ccatury, suddenly’ temod 
o fod important corroboration and’a new basin from an 
entirely different quarter. It was ethaology that supplied 
the mew facts, and these were again derived fram a study 
cof Australia, that eld of ethnological observation which 
‘was generally regarded as more particularly exemplifying 
primitive culture. Bachofen bekeved to have demonstrated 
‘that materna} descent was ariginally » utivers! custom, 
coven in the case of those who are now cultural peoples, 
Euhnology revealed the fact that thin system of kinship 
in still very prevalent In Austral. Indeed, it is x0 preva~ 
Jent that even to-day about three-ffthe of the tribes tract 
‘descent through the woother and oaly two-fifths through the 
father, Ia some of the cases ia which the system of paternal 
escent is cow established, moreover, it & probable that 
the niother once determined the kinship of the children, 
Tt was on the basis of these facts that, io his volume om the 
natives af south-eastem Australia, Howitt, the most thorough 
investigator of the social conditions of the Australians, came 
to « conclusion simihr to that previously reached by 
Bachoten an the basis of his antiquarian investigations. 
In Howitt’s view, a) family relatioas were originally based 
‘an the syutem of taternal descent. This system, though 
gensrally restricted to carrower bounds than in Australia, 
ia Hkewitg to be fousd in America, Melavesia, Polynesia, and 
in several purts of the Old World, especialy among the 
peoples of northern Siberia and among the Dravidian tribes, 
fn the southern part of Hindustan. These facts have more 
and more Jed present-day ethnologists to a view that is in 
xacatiat agreement with Bachofen's theory. Again the 
‘question was raised how such a system of maternal descext 
‘was pormble. The answer was that it coubl be pestle 
caly if the mother, but not the father, was koown to son 
and daughteragain an analogical conclusion from con 
‘tions prevailing in present-day society outside the marriage 
te, Accordingly, the idea wan again adopted that, sute- 
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coding marriage, there was an original state of promiscuity. 
Te was believed that there was originally neither marriage not 
family, but merely a condition in which there wete sexist 
‘relations of all with all—a picture of the relations between, 
‘man aod wemuan suggested by the idea of an original stare 
‘of narurul rights and of freedom from political restraints, 
‘and forming, as it were, the counterpart of the latter. 
‘But ethuology then discovered other phenomena abe that 
seecsed to favour this view. Two linet of argument, par 
tiealanly, have here played an important rile, and still retait 
& meaure of influence. The Srat argummat was agaia 
Gectved from the ethaology of AustraKa, This region 
possenes a remarkable institution, describable neither as 
Wonogamy uor as agamy, but appearing, at frat glance, 
10 be an intermediate form of asvociation. This is the 10- 
called group marriage ; several men are tmitod in comman, 
marriage with several women. Esther « auimber of brotbers 
marry a mumber of sisters, or a number of men belonging 
40 one Kinship group marry in common women of another. 
Groop marriage, therefore, may soem to represent & sort 
of transitional stage between promiscuity and monogamy. 
‘At first, to we might picture it to ourselves, the union of 
all with all became restricted to more liraited groups, and 
only later to the naloa of one man with one woman. 
But had not a further argument bean added, perhaps 
neither female descent alone nor group marrage would 
Ihave sttracted to this theory so many prominent ethnolo~ 
‘sta, Including, besides Howitt, the twa uble investigators 
‘of Australia, Spencer and Gulen, the learned exponent of 
comparative ethnology, J. G. Frazer, and a sumber of 
others. This farther ergumect was presented with particular 
Uhoroughoem by the American ethnologist Lewes Morgan, 
‘in his tory of primitive man, “Ancent Humanity” 
(1870). Te in based upon what Mongan hss termed the 
"Malayan system af relasiaship.’ We aro not, af course, 
famulisr with this ax a oyntem of actuad relationship ; It 








‘of namer—in short, ax & nomenclarure—referring in part to 
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relations of Kinship, but chiefy to ape-relations within ove 
and the sume kinship groop. The name ‘Malayan’ is 
‘ot eatirely appropriate as applied to the system. The 
nomenclature is found particularly on the island of Hawaii, 
hough 1 also occurs to Micronesia terntory. Its eseen- 
tial characteristic may be veey simply, described, It 
consists, OF coomsted, in the fact that a native of Hawal, for 
example, calls by the name of ‘father,’ not only ies actual 
father but also every man of an age such that be coukt be 
hha father—that is, every man in the kinship group of the 
next older generation. Similarly, he calls by the warms 
‘mother,’ not only kw own mother but every woman who 
might posnbly, as regards age, be bis mother. He calle 
Uwrother and sister the men and women of his owe genera- 
tion, son and daughter those of the next younger generation, 
and’ 40 on up to grandfather and grandmother, grand- 
ton and grand-daughter. The Hawaiian native does ot 
concern himself about moce divtant geoerations ; grext- 
mmandfather ia for him the sume av grandfather, and great- 
randehidd the same as grande, The terms, this, are 
(Of the simplest wort. The brothers aod sisters of a man, 
‘whom we designate in the accompesying diagram by M, 
fare placed alongside of dim in the same generation ; above, 
faa an older generation, are fathers and mothers ; still 





vamnere 


to the 
higher, are grandfathers and grandwothers ; below, are 
vous aod daughters and the grandsoca and granddaughters. 
The mame, of courte, holds also for women. That, the 
system aia whole comprises five generations, 

S Now, it wan maintained thet this system could have 
aren only ont of a previous condition of general pro- 
miscuity. For, ualess the actual father were universally 





Brothers 
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nlnown, fiow could it be pomble shat a person would 
call by the name of father every man within the mame 
Kinship group who might, as regaris age, be his father? If, 
Dbowever, we propove this argument, we immediately strike a 
‘weak point ia the hypothesis, siaos all womea of the older 
generation are called mother just as its men are called 
futher. We sould certnly expect that the real mother 
‘would be Lowa, because the cald derives ite oovcelment 
from her during a period which is eapecially Ing among 
primitive peoples, and because it grows up closo to her. 
‘And, fartermare, the hypothesis is hardly roconcilble with 
the fact that, for the most part, Malayo-Polynealan languages 
differentiate relations by marriage crea more sharply than 
do our ows. An Havaiian man, for exumple, calls the 
brother of bis wife by a dierent mame thac does a wooun 
the brother of Kr Iusbend, Thos, in place of our word 
“Deotberin-law ” they have two expressions. In aay event, 
‘the tacen *brother-ic-law "ia applied to a individual, and 
heretore implies marrage. Te meet th point, we would 
be obliged to fall back ox the supposition that thego terms 
represent later additions to the original nomeacature of 
relationship. But even thea he fact would remain that, 
in theic direct reference, these terms are caerely names for 
diflerences in age. Tt therefore recatinn aa opec question 
‘whether the terms also designate relationnhlp ; to the extent 
cof our observation, this {8 certainly ot the case, ‘The 
ative af Hawaii so far as we know anything about him, 
knew his facher and mother : what be lacked was merely 
i apecific name for them. Whenever he did uot call his 
father by his given name, be evidently called him by the 
same name that be applied to the older men of his irmedinte 

“faker? 





‘women autside this relationship. For example, the Russians, 
particularly, have 2 custom of addressing as “lite father’ 
‘and ‘litle mother * persons who are not ia the least related 
(o them. That which makes i highly probable that in the 
wo-called Malayan eystecr of relationship we are dealing not 
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with degrees of relationship but with age-periods, is, in the 
Jest event, 2 different phenomenoo—one thar has hitherto 
bees overlooked in connection with these discassions. In 
the very regions whose languages employ. this nomenclature, 
‘qustom prescribes that the youths and men live in separation 
from the womeu and childrea froar their earliest years ou. 
‘Thin is the institution of the men's club with ix age- 
groups, Ite social rile is an important one, crowding 
even the faraly, assoclation into the background. Under 
such circumstances, the individual is naturally interested fir 
of all in kis companioas of the same age-xroup, for euch 
‘of these usually occupies @ separaie apartment in the 








‘The hypothesis that the family, whether of monogamous 
cor of polygamous organization, was preceded by & state of 
‘unrestricted semua] intercourse, wo-cilled agamy or promis- 
cuity, is, however, as was remarked above, based uot oaly on 
‘he fact of maternal devoeut and of the Malayo-Polynesian 
method of designating ages, but also on that of group- 
‘taarriage. In this form of marriage, 2 uumber of men 
imurry {n common a mumber of womes. This is inter 
preted as a transitional stage between an unrestricted sexual 
{intercourse within the tribe and the limited marriage unions 
Of later dimes. At frst glance, indecd, thin might appar 
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Probable, In order, however, to decide whether soch a 
(ransirion could take place, and how it might occur, we 
curt frst of all consider the relation which group-muarnage 
bain, song the peoples who peace i, to te eter 
forms of marriage. It then appears at once that iti 
perdedar form of golygnmy. Trax, i ix oot sewtical 
‘with the form af polygamy most familar to ua, in which 
‘owe man possesses several wives. But there ia alto a second, 
form, which, though Jess frequent, is of greatest importance 
for an interpretation pf group-marrage. One woman my 
have several husbands. The two forms of polygamy may 
conveniently be called potyemy and polyendry, and these 
terms should always be distingusbed io any attempt at a 
Precise account of polygamous marriage. Polygyay ia very 
prevalent even ia our day, occurring particularly i the 
Mobammedan world, but also among the heathen peoples 
cf Africa, and ia other regions as well. It way likewise 
practised by the xacieat Israelites, and alsa by the Groeka, 
wltbongh the Indo-Germanic tribes for the most part adhered 
to monogamy from early times on. Polyandry is much less 
common, and it, indeed, to be found only ancug relatively 
primitive peoples. Te occurs in Australia. and, in the southern. 
port of Hictustec, among the Dravidians, » tnbe of people 
‘crowded back to the extreme eod of the continent by peoples 
‘who migrated into India; it is found also far in the orth 
among the Esquimos of Benng Strait ood among the 
Tehultchis und Ghilyaks of Siberia, and, Sinlly, bere and 
here io the South Sea Islanda, 

Tf, ow, we wish to understand the relation of thew 
two forms of polygamy to cach other, we must first of 
all attempt fo picture to ourselves the motives that underife 
then, oF, wherever the custom bas became fixed through 
6g0, to bring to Hight the motives that were originally 
operative. In the case of polygamy, the immediate motive 
ia evidently the sexual impulse of man, which f6 more 
completely satisfied by the possesion of several wives than 
‘motive, however, does not 
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are present. Two much important factors, in particular, 
‘ace property rights and the power of authority. Folygyoy 
flourishes particularly wherever the qeoeral conceptions af 
property aad af authority, and, connected with the latter, 
that of the supremacy of man within the family, have 
attained undue importance. Under the co-operation of 
‘these motives, the wife becomes the absolute property of 
‘the busband, and may, therefore, wherever polygyny pre- 
‘ails among barbaric peoples, be given away or exchanged, 
Bound up with this, moreover, is the fact that, wherever 
‘there are considerable social diferences, dependent on difler- 
ences io property and rank, it is principally the wealtiy 
for the arimoeratic man who posseanes muuny wives. In the 
realm of Islam, the common man is, as rule, content 
‘with a single wife, 50 that monogemy bere prevails in 
the lowest straram of sociery 

‘With polyandry the case ia essentially otherwise. In it, 
conrely diferent motives are operative ; it mght, indeed, 
‘be sald that they are the exact opposite of those that 
Dring about potygyny. It i parocularly sugnificant that 
polyandry ix found in cegioos where there is a scarcity 
of women, This scarcity, bowaver, is, in tira, generally 
due to an evil custom of barbaric culture namely, 
fasticide. Ia Polynesia, where polyandry was very pee 
eat, this custom was at one time falcly rampant. Even ta 
Alay infanticide sill appears to be practised by some of the 
Dravidian tribes of Hiadustan. Similar conditions prevail 
among the Australians. In Polysesia, however, and 
probably in other localives as well, it was chieSy the 
female children who were the victios of infanticide. The 
natural remit was a decrease in wotaen amd a sviking 
numerical dispropornoo between the sexes. Thus, Elis, 
‘oue of the cMler English investigators of conditions ix theee 
‘ecritorie, eotimated the relation of men to woraen an about 
six to ous. Under such circumstances the custom of 
polyandry is intellighle withoat further explanation. It 
‘was not powsible for every ane to possess a wife of his own, 
cand so several men united to win one wife in comman. 
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We might ask why it wan chiefly girls who fell victims 
10 thie mumder. That children in general should be 
sacrificed, under the mugh conditions of aatste, is not inex- 
plicable. It is due to the strugule for tho necessities of fe 
and to the indoleace that shrinks from the labour of raining 
children, The desire i to preserve the liven of only & 
limited number ; ue remainder are killed immediately after 
birth, In Polyneala, che musder waa forbidden if the child 
Inad lived but a single hour. Occasionally, magical motives 
are operative, ax in the case of the horror which the man of 
‘uature feels towards deviations from the normal and towards 
the bicth of twina, That male children are more often spared. 
than fermtle, bowever, can scarcely, be explained otherwise 
than oo the ground tbat a particular value is placed on men, 
‘The man is a encopanion in sport and in the chase, and is 
regtrded as more valuable for the farther reason that be 
aids in tribal warfare. This higher value roverta back even, 
1 the child, Te ix evidenced also in the fact that, In the case 
‘of women, the arrival of adolescence 1s not celebrated with 
the tame solemn ceremonies 2s are held in the case of young 
tom. Whereas great celebrations are held when the youth 
reaches the age af weanhood, litle ootie is taken, as « rule, 
‘of the maiden’s entrance into womanhood. By means of 
theve celebrations, the youths are received into the society of 
‘sen, and, together with companions of their own age, ane 
initiated into the traditiona) ceremonies, In these ceremonies 


Though 
different from those of polygymy, it does uot at all follow 
that these forms of matriage are mumally exclusive. On 
the coutrary, they may very well exist ride by side, a5, 
indeed, they actually do in many places. But hov, thea, 
fs vo-alled group-marrioge selated to thee two forms? 
It ia obviously nothing but a combiaation of polyandry and 
polygyay. Tx fare whenerer a gmap of wea marrice a 
Group of women, these two forms of polygamy are bai 
{avolved. Every man has several wives, and every wife 
‘bas several Intsbands. Only, indeed, om the tusis of a 
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purely extemal and superficial comalderation o7c}4 one look. 
‘upon polygyay and polyandry as unconjoioable, because 
they are, iz a certain sense, opposing Ideas, As a matter 
of fact, they do cot rotlly exclude cach other. If wo 
‘bear im mind the causes mentioned above it is obvious 
that under certain conditions of life, such as occur particu- 
larly in a more primitive eavironment, their combination 
is more probable than their mutual exchsion. If, expecially 
among tribes who have not yet developed sharply deSned 
dintinctions based on property and power, as for example, 
among the Australians, every man strives to obtain several 
wives (which is the state of polygyny), while, on the other 
‘band, there actually exists a dearth of women (which means 
(hat ‘motives to polyandcy are prevent), che two form 
natnrully combine with each other. This is frequently 
verified, moreover, whenever we are able to gain any degree 
of invight into the particalar conditions surroonding the 
origin of such growp-martiages, and algo whenever theie 
forms undergo a modification of details. Among Austalinn 
tribes, for example, particularly in the southern part of 
the contineat, there is a common form of group-marriage, 
‘in which a man possesses either one or several chief wives, 
together with secondary wives ; the latter are the chief 
wives of other men, whereas bis own chief wife ix in tum 
the secondary wife Of those mea or of otbers. This customs 
is very similar to what is probably the most oomtoon form 
of polygyny, namely, the possession by a man of only one 
hist wife in addition to several secondary wives—« form 
‘of marriage that is obviously derived from monogamy. 
One agency that is particularly apt fo bring about such a 
form of marriage, transitioaal hetween monogamy and 
polygyay, is war. We know from the Illad that In barbasle 
times woman was the booty of the conqueror, and became 
his slave or secondary wife. So also, according to the 
Biblical legend, Abraham poreseed 2 chic wife, Sarah, 
‘who belonged (0 his own tribe, but also a ecoondaty wity, 
Hagar, who wan an Egyptian slave. Wherever ths con 
‘opt of property became prominent, the purchase of women 
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Proved to be 1 further source af polygyny. In’ this cast 
ino, there was generally one chief wife, wherever polyandry 
4id nat interfere. When the Mohawmedan of modera 
times calls his chlet wile ‘favourite’ it Js merely another 
indication that this form of polygyny developed from monog 
amy, sine, according to the old castom, there was but one 
chief wife. Here, bowerer, the chief wife is co longer neces- 
tarlly the wife belonging to 2 man's own tribe, as was the 
‘ase among the ancient Inracltes ; the favour of the master 
devermiues which wife shall be giren the privileged place. 

‘Thus, from whatever angle we view group-marriage, itt 
polygyny and its polyandry seem to rest ou monogany, 
This i true also of forme of group-marriage other than 
dove mentioned above. Where the theft of women still 
continues to be a practice more serious than are tbe some: 
‘what playful survivals that occur in the marriage ceremonies 
‘of cultural peoples, tbe one who wishes to steal a wifo 
not infrequently secures confederates for bit undertaking. 
Coxtom then commonly gives these companions a certain 
sight to the stolen woroan. This right, of cours, is for 
the most part temporary, but it may cevertheless comme to 
approzimate the conditions of group-marriage in cave the 
first man assists his confederates in the same way in which 
they have aided him. There is atul another and a related 
motive that may Teod to the same remit. When a woman 
‘enters into martiage with a man of @ certain tribe, sho at 
‘once: eaters into very close relations with the tribe ivelf. 
‘Where trbal ansociation bas gained a preponderant import. 
‘ance, custom sometimes grants to all the male members 
fof the tribe certain transient rights with respect to 
the woman oa the occasion of her marriage.t Thia oocure 
particularly when the tain and woman belong ta differeet 
tribes—that ig in the case of exogamy, an institution charac- 
teristic of the totemic age and to be considered later. For, 
the lively conscioumess of Kinship diferences naturally tends 
‘to strengthen the right of appropriation belonging to the 
entire tribe. A siuilar thought is reGected in the medieral 
Jet priews nocts of certain provinces of France and Seot- 
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land, except that im place of the right of the kinship group 
to the pontession of the individual we here find the authority 
of the lord over his vassals, 

Thus, all these phenomena, belongicg in part to the 
(transitional stage berwees. monogamy and polyseiry and 
jn part to a combination of the two forme of polygamy, 
vamely, polygyay and polyandry, point to monogamy aa the 
basal farm of marriage, and that forea from which, under the 
{nfivence of particular conditions, al ethers have developed. 
Whether oe Dot we regard it as probable that the ayrtem of 
‘maternal descent wan at one time universal, no anguneut 
for the exinence of ax original promiscuity can be based 
upon it. If we call to mind the close association of the 
youths and men of the Kinship group in the men's house, 
fe will ba apparent that much conditions of social intercourse 
make for a particalarly intimate bond between cother and 
children. Before his entrance into the comunity of men, the 
‘boy lives in the company of the women, This clove astocia- 
tion between mother acd chuldres in waflcent to account 
for the origin of maternal descent. But, owing to the 
‘gidval change of cultural conditions, itis to be expected 
that matercal descent should pass over into paternal descent 
‘ax s000 as more postive conceptions of authority und 
property are formed. Moreover, the possibilty also cemnins 
that among some tribes paternal descent proratled from the, 
very outset ; positive proof in ere not available. We 
‘caunot, of couree, deny the possibility that under certain 
‘altura! conditions man exercised the decisive influence from 
the very beginning, ax eatly, indeed, as one may speak 
of clan meccbership and hereditary sucoession, The ment 
primitive singe of caituce, as we shal! see in the following 
ttincussion, lacks the conditions for cither maternal or 
paternal descent, inasmuch as it postensen either clearly 
efined clans nor any personal property worth mention. 

Thus, the arguments based on the existing conditious 
of primitive peoples, and contending that the original com- 
ition of mankind was chat of a horde in which both 
‘marriage and the famity were lacking, are untecable. On 
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say that withoot doubt tay: approach the lowest possible 
lovel of human culture. Besides bow and arrow tey have 
scarcely a weapos, no weaeels of clay, and practically only 
such implemenis as are preseated diracly by cature Derself. 
At thin stage there is sarcely anything to distinguish man 
from the animal except the eatly @scorered art of kiadling 
fre, with fs influence on the utilization of the food that is 
watered, Briedy summarized, thems are the main traits 
of primitive culture that are Known 1 us 

‘Waat, now, is the status of marriage and the fassly at 
ths period? ‘The answer to this question will come as a 
surprise to those who are imbued with the widespread 
hypotheses that presuppose the prizaltive state to be that 





origina) elvsion of labour, which is based on vex. Man pro- 

‘vides the animal food by hunting ; woman gathers the ves 

table So0d—fruits, bers, and seeds—aod, by the employment 

of Sire, if meceemary, renders both it and ths game sble, 

‘This basis of divislon of labour, which appease natural and. 
s 
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{in harmony with the endowment of the sexes, contrasts with 
the conditions of later caltare in that it indicates an approxi- 
rate equalty of the sexes. Furthermore, Rudolf Martin 
and the two Sarasizs, investigators of the primitive Asiatic 
tribes of Malacca and Ceylon, cmumend the marrage of 
these peoples as being « unian of Busband and wife strictly 
guarded by custom. In forming 2 moral estimate of these 
conditions, it should not be overlooked chat the exclusive 
‘Possession of the wile is probably dive to jealousy ay mach 
fas it 1» to mutual faithfulness, Among the Veddahs, the 
‘intnuder who threatens this pouseasion ia stuck to earth by 
fa well-timed arrow abot from behind ambush, and custom 
approves this act of vengeance a3 a justifiable measure 90 
the part of the injured coun. Therefore, even though a 
Freoch traveller aud inverigqator may, to a certain exitol, 
ave confused cause and effect whe be stated that the 
‘monogamy of these tribes had ite origic In jealousy, the 
exercise of the right of revenge may, neveribelms, have 
helped to strengthen the custom. But, of course, in view 
of the primitive state of culture that here prevails, this 
cumtom of revenge is itself merely! aa indication of the 
undisputed supremacy of mocogary. Even as the indi- 
vidual, and vot the clas, exercises thus vengeance, #0 alto 
loca marriage conticioa to be restricted to single marriage. 
Of the formation of joict families, which arise out of the 
‘union of immediate blood relations, we find at moat, as hat 
‘bem remarked, ooly the begiasings. 





‘4. Pamerrve Socurry, 


The wore extensive social groupe generilly resuk 
from the fact that daring the miny season families with- 
draw into caves among the hills. , The larger caren are 
Arequenty occupied in common by « number of families, pare 
HHcslaly by such as are most clovely related. Yet the groupe 
cf co-dwelless are not so smch determined by, consldera- 
‘ious of kinship 23 by the sire of the places of refuge; a 
singla family cocaslonally occupies «anal cave by Itself, 
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Nevertheless, this commmnity fe plaicly furnishes the 
inventive to a gradua! formation of moder social groups. 
‘This, n0 doubt, accounts for the fact thar during the favour 
able’ season of the year screral families of the Veddabs 
claim for theaselves a specific plot of ground, whose supply 
‘of game, a6 well as of the products of the soil, which the 
‘women gather, belongy exclusively to them. Tus, there ix 
1a division of the people into districts, and these are deter- 
mined geographically rather than cthoologically. Every 
fone is entitle to obtain his food, whether prrze oF products 
‘of the soil, from a specified temtory. Custom atrictly 
‘guards this comamnal property, just ax it protects the 
single marriage. The Veddah, for example, who encroaches 
pon the territory belonging to a group other than tan 
‘own, i fu no Tess danger of falling a vicun to an arrow 
‘hot from an ambush than is the one who trespassos om 
marriage ties, 

‘These various iostitutians form the beginnings of social 
organization, bat aa yet they da nat represent developed 
clan groupe ot evtablished jolnt familles of the patriarchal 
(ype. On the coutrary, ax they ative through the fren 
asvociation of individuals, vo also cay they be freely dis- 
solved, Each ema has ‘exclusive pomemion of hus wile. 
‘Without interference on che part of hus clan, moreover, be 
trcises absolute controt over his children, who remain 
with the indiveinal family just as 1o the case of a developed: 
monogamy. There in n0 trace of sex-groups, woch as arb 
later to be found in the cage of Ue men's bonsea and the 
age-groups. Only temporarily, oc the occasion of common 
undertakings, such as the hunting of large animals, which 
requires a considerable measure of strength, or whes ow 
Trumting-grounds are being sought, is = leader appointed 
from among the clder men. His leadership, however, csases 
‘With the completion of the undertaking. There we 0 
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@ueaced by peoples of « higher cuiture, it onnalsts in a 
firmly etabliabed monogamy of the form ef single 
‘marrlage-a mode of existence that was probably carried 
over fram a prehuman stage resembling that of the present- 
day antbropoids. There are abo scanty beginnings of 
tocial groups. If we consider these tribes as a whole, 
they still cnotinse to lead the He of w horde, meaning 
by this an unorganized, ia contrast to an orgacized, tribe of 
people, Tadeed, it was dhrough a curious change of mean: 
Ing that this word acquired its present significance, It 
‘x mupposed to have originated in x Mougoliaa Sdiom, 
whence it found its way first into the Russian and later 
{nto other European languages. The Tartare called & 
division of warriors a horde. Firat used in this sense, 
‘the word apparently did not coceive iis present meaning 
in Germany until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Having in mind the “Golden Horde” of the Tartars, a 
Dorde was understood to mean a particularly dreaded 
division of warriors. The furious forve of theve Asiatic 
hordes and the terror which they spread, later caused the 
concept to be exteaded to all organised, wild, 2nd un- 
restrained masses of men. Taking tbe word in this wider 
significance, we may vow say that the borde, as a fastly 
large social group is which only very meagre muggettionn of 
‘an organized tribal system occu, is characteriatic of primi- 
tive times, no less than are the irolated single family and the 
beginniogs of the joint family. Thus defined, bowever, the 
borde does ot differ essentially from the animal Berd, in 
‘the meaning which the iatter concept would posness when 
applied to nzmn-kiod. And it aot imaporsitle that it the 
‘extension of the rmeaning of the term ‘bord, this association 
of the foreign ward with the original Germanic word "herd * 
played a part, A horde, we might say, is 2 buman herd, bat 
it is precieely 2 oman herd. Between the members of 
a horde, therefore, here exists a relation that is lacking 
4n the animal herd, 30 Gocks of migratory birds, for example, 
to in herds of sheep and cattle. This relation is evtablisbed| 
aod preserved chrongh a comminity of language. Herder, 
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therefore, truthfully remarks that man was from the 
bbeginsing = “hecding wnimal,’ in on far as he posscased 
seca] instinca. Even in the foreation of language these 
socal instincts were operative. Without a eocmuualy life, 
aod, we may add, witbou: the mental interaction of Indl” 
duals, language would be impossible. Language, however, 
Jn tum, streagthened this commmity Life, and clerated it 
above the status of the animé] herd or of an asocation 
concerned merely with momentary needs 

“Thus, these refecctions concerning the social relations of 





teristics of primitiva peoples. For that which differentiates 
the borde from the herd le the Language of primitive man, 
together with the activity most closely, bound up with 
language, namely, thinking, 





5. Tax Bronawmos oF LaNgusal 


Our knowledge of those peoples whom we, avoiding 
the errors of the past, cay now regard as primitive, Ted (0 
the conviction that the Asiatic and African tribes descnbed 
above were actually primitive, io the above-mentioned rela- 
live sense of the word. Naturally the question concersing the 
language of these peoples then began to arouse considerable 
attention, an the part, not only of ethnologiaty but also 
‘of those interested in philology. The question is of equal 
‘importance, to say the least, for the paychologist. For 
Venguage is bound up with thought. From the phenomena 
of language, therefore, we may draw inferences concerning 
the onost general characterstles of thought. Such fumda- 
‘ental differences of language as exist, for example, between 
the Chinese and the Indo-Germante tongues'da nat, of course, 
allow the dlrect conclusion that there are quantitative differ 
ences in mental caltsrs. They do imply, however, that 
‘there are divergent directions and forms of thougtt. In theit 
crascless charge, the latter react upon language, and this, 
in cur, agnin Infuences mental characteristics. We cennot 
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uppote that, ia the perlod af O High German, rch less 
‘ that of the original German, our anceyiors employed the 
same forms of thought with which we of to-day are familiar. 
To a lesser degree, similar changes bare undoubtedly tras 
spired within much aborter spaces of tie, 

ions make the questian concersing the 
ive man of the utmost peychological im- 
Linguistic investigations, however, #0 far as 
They, im thelr early attempts, bad’ been able to survey 
the field, had brought to light a fact which discouraged 
all eflores to discover an original language. Indeed, it woe 
Inevitable that at fret glance this discovered fact should have 
appeared exceedingly strange, particularly when viewed in 
connection wih the life of primitive man. It appeared 
hat, for the most part, the original languages of primi: 
tive teibes n0 longer exist. Tt is trae that in the vocabularies 
‘of the Semangs und Senoi of Malacca, of the Veddabe of 
Ceylon, of the Negritos of the Philippines, and in other 
vocabularies that have been collected, single words may 
be found which do not occur in the languages of the oeigh- 
Douring tribes ; and it is coteworthy that the bow nnd 














inventions. On the 7 
speak the language of the Singhalese and Tamils; the 
Semangs amd Senci, as well as the Negritos of the 
‘Philippines, that of their neighbours, the Malays ; similarly, 
among the African tnbes, the Pygmics of Central Africa have 
apparently appropriated the language of the Monbuttus and 





other negro races, and the Bushman that of the Hottentot 

‘How may this remarkable fact be explained? That 
these tribes formerly possessed languages of their own can 
warcely be doubted. For, as respecte physical charac- 
terimica, they are absoliucely distinct races. Considering 
fbelr characterinics at a whole, moreover, it 1s utterly im- 
possible that they could bare incked language before coming 
{nto contact with the peoples who entered the country at 
‘A Inter period. How, then, did thew people cume 
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apparently to tose their original language? To this we niry 
briefly reply that there bere transpired what always occurs 
‘when the well-kaown principle of the struggie for exiatenen 
1h applied to che Seti of mental phenomena. The stouger 
race crowded out the moxt important meatal creation of the 
‘weaker, it language. The language of the weaker race, which 
was probably very meagre, succumbed to = language that 
‘ras more highly developed. At Gat gtance, ths exphna- 
tion would appear to contradict what we know exneerning 
the fe of these primitive tribes.” With wat anziety they 
faolate themselves from their nelghbours !"-A striking proot 
of this Is offered by the practice of secret barter, in which 
primitive man set» out from the fore, if powble by night, 
fod deposits bis capcured game a a place which cumom 
has set apart for this purpose, returning the next night to 
fake whatever the more vitted neighbouring tribes have 
eft in exchange—iron Implements and weapons, material 
for clothing, and especially articles of adornment. The 
participants ia this barter da not see each other, much leas 
‘speak with each other. But where such seclusion exists, 
‘how io it possible for a strange language to penetrate? 
This problem appears almost insoluble. Nevertheless, a 
totution that appears st Jones probable war mggmted by 
‘the investigations of Kern, an able Dutch scholar, His 
mudies were based auinly on the development of the various 
Malayan idioms, A rettarkable exception to the rule that 
primitive tribes have adopted the language of their more 
Ceilized neighbours catse flight in the cate of the Negitos 
9€ the Philippines. ‘Their neighbours, a well ax thoae 
Of the tribes of the interior of Malacca, Delong’ to that 
tmuchemigrating race, the Malayans. If we compare 
the Negrito word-formations that bave been collected 
daring the pat forty yeary with che vocabolary of tbe 
neighbouring Malayans, it is evident thet al! the words 
are entirely diferent, or at least seem to be 90 with fow 
feceptions. When, however, Kera traced the probable 
evelopment of dhese words, sad compared them, Dot with 
Se prada usage of the Mars baw er anges 
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‘of their language, he fond that the Jatter invariably con 
‘tained the counterparts of the Negrite words. Thus, while 
these Negritos bave retained untouched by the present-day 
Malays, who probably catered the country at laast several 
ccanturien go, they ave evidently. derived their language 
from a Malayan infer that occurred much oarlier still. 
To this may be ailded he demonstrable fact, gleanad from 
another source, that from very early tmes the Malayan 
tribes undertook migratlans at widely separated intervals. 
Traversing the seas in their unsteady bout, they at 
various tines peopled such islands, im particular, ox 
‘were not too remote from the mainland. Now the teatimony 
of language, to which we have referred, demonstrates th! 
there were at least two wach faigratioas to the Philippines, 
aod that they occurred at widely different times, The 
original Malayan dialect, which has now become extinct 
or unknown to the modero Malays, was asvimilated by the 
Nogrite peoples, who probably ocmupied this territory before 
the arrival of any of the Malays. Bat thin leads to a 
further inference. If the language was appropriated in 
prabistoric times nd if the conditions of the prevent are 
such a3 would make this soutcely possible, we mutt con 
clude that the interrelations of tbe immigrants and the 
origina} inhabitants were formeriy not tbe same as thove 
that now prevail, And, «3 a matter of fact, this ecems 
Altogether probable, if we call to mind the descriptions 
‘which modem travellers give of tbait experiences among 
these primitive peoples. The traits of character that par- 
Genlacly distioguish thea are fear tnd hatred of their 
neighbours ; corresponding to this, is the con- 
tempt felt by che latter, because of their bigher culture, 
foc the more primitive peoples. The only thing that 
restraios the inenigract people team waging a war of 
‘extermination against the original inhabitants is the fear 
‘of the poisoned arrow which the Negrito directs against bis 
senenry frot behind an ambush. In view of these facts ft 
4a not dificult to understand the almbst moiversal isolation 
of primitive man at the present tine. On the other band, 
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warellera who have been admitted into the lives of the 
primitive tribes of Malacca and Ceylon and have sought 0 
‘guin this frieodsbip, unanimously aamure us thet, whenever 
{person has once succeaded iu coming close to these people 
and in overcoming their distrust, be finds thelr outstanding 
characteristics to be good nature and readiness to render 
aasistance, We may, therefore, be justified ia assuming 
that the seclusion of primitive man was aot 40 original 
condition, but that it grew up, bere and sleewbere, as 8 
remutt of the war of extermination to which he was exposed 
fom the part of the races attempting to crowd kim out of 
large part of bis territory. Before this state of aifaire 
trove, barter also could scarcely have pomessed that 
character of secrecy which ouly fear und batred could give 
it, In all probability the intercourse which necessarily 
took place in early times between the older inbabitanty 
and the cower peoples, Jed to 4 competition of languages 
in which the poorer and less developed language of prim- 
tive mun inevitably succumbed. Nevertheless, the primitive 
Jangoage may also have qaletly exercived a reciprocal influ- 
fence upoc the more advanced language. An abservation 
that we cwrot escape, even on far higher stages of Hingulstic 
development, is the fact that, in soch a stroggle between. 
1 superior minority and a less civilied majority, the former 
determines the rain stock of words, and even, under fayour- 
Able coauitions, the grammatical form, whereas the latter 
exercises a decisive influence on provancistion, That » 
similar process occurred in connection with the dlaplacement 
of primitive languages, the language of the Busbinen offers 
proof. This is essentially a Hottentot dialect, evea though it 
is characterived by catnio traits of primitive thought. The 
Hottentots, however, have derived their well-known clicking 
sounds from the Bushmen, who also gavo these soundi t0 
the languages of the Baxts peoples. 

Bt are we depsived of all Knowledge concerning the 
ott primitive grammatical forms and concerning the te- 
‘eted question of the crigin of language, by virtue of the 

‘that the languages of primitive peoples hare, wit 
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he exception of meagre recmants, apparentiy been lost? 
‘There is a consideration touching the question of primitive 
forwa of thought and language tbat exables 5, in spite 
cof the dificulty suggested, to answer this question in the 
negative. ‘The development of language does not at all 
Ikeep pace with that of the other forms of culrure. Primi- 
tive forms of thought eapecially, and the corresponding 
‘expression which they receive in language, may Jong pereist 
after external culture is relatively advanced. And thas, 
‘cong tribes that are ia geuera! far beyond the primitive 
tage, linguistic forms scay st be found which are exact 
counterparts of phenomena that, from » paychological point 
of view, must be regarded as primitive. Ax regards this 
point, it is especially the African languages of the Soudan 
iat offer a typical Seld for linguistic study. If we analyae 
the syntax of such a language and the forms of thought 
which the sentence structure allows us ta infer, we gaia the 
‘tmopreasion that it is hardly possible to iingine a form of 
Truman thought whose essential characteristics could be more. 
primitive. This i clearly apparent from 2 consideration 
‘of the Ewe language of the peoples of Toyo, « German 
colonial powession. This is x Soudan language, on whose 
recmar D. Wertermano, German tasionary, has given 
‘ux a valuable treatise. While the Ewe language does not 
‘contain all the exential features apparently characteristic 
of ‘relatively primitive thougts, it does exemplify vome of 
them. We are led to this conclusion perticulaely when we 
compare it, together with other Soudan languages, with a 
form of language which, though it arises under highly 
advanced cultural conditions, may nevertheless be regarded 
sx primitive, nnce it is actually formed anew before our 
very yer. I refer to gesfere-lengwore. Tn thin case, it 
‘a not soucds, but expresive movements, imitative and 
‘Pontomimlc, that form the means by which man commmi- 
‘entes his thoughts to man. Though we may regard geswure- 
Iunguage 23 an original form of Linguage, in 30 far as we 
cam observe it at the moment of its creation, we must 
ot, of course, forget that the xeoesis of the forma of 
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gesture communication familiar to us belongs to a higher 
culture whose conditiogs differ widely from those of primitive 
sought. 

Now, of the various forms of gomure-langmage, the ont 
that in Teast subject to change is doubtless the means of 
communication eruployed by thase who are bereft of bear: 
ing, and therelore of speech as well, namely, the dee? and 
donb, A similar means of comeinication throsgh sigus 
fand gestures may also be observed amang peoples of law 
culture. Especially whea they conaust of tribes with 
mutkedly different dialects, do sock peoples make me of 
gemures in communicating with one another. Investiza- 
‘ona of the spontancoualy arising geature-language of deal 
mutes date largely from the first half of the nineteenth 
century. More recent studies have been made of ‘the 
gestures of the North American Indian tribes, and similar, 
‘though less complete, observations have been reported. 
concerning the Australians, In theae cases, however, 
xrestures sometimes serve also as a sort of secret language. 
This is even more te of certain signs that occur 
‘among some of the peoples of seuthern Europe, as, for 
example, among the Neapolitans. In considering the 
question before us, such cases must, of course, be ex: 
cluded, ince the motive of communicating ideas may 
bare be entively displaced by that of Keeping them wocret ; 
inntead of a language that arises spontaneously, we hava 
‘@ means which is, on the whole, consciously elaborated 
for purposes of mutual understanding. If we dhsregard these 
cases, which belong to an entialy different order of facts, 
and examine the data gathered from widely different parts 
‘af the earth and from very. diverse conditons of culture, we 
Gnd a remarkable agreement. In certam details, of coun, 
there are differences. The ideas of the indian are not 
in all respects like those of the civilized European or those 
of the Aural. Nevectheles, the gestures that refer to 
peclfc concrete cbjects are frequently so similar tbat many 
of the signa employed by the geetare-language of the deaf- 
suutes of Europe may be found amoog the Dakota Indians, 
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(Could we transier ous of these deaf and dumb persons 10 
thin group of Indians, be wouk! probabiy here no difficulty at 
ail in communicating with them. In more recent timee the 
‘opportunity of investigating spontaneous gesture-languag® 
usa not doen s0 great, because deaf-ouites hare become 
more aud mare educated to the use of verbal language. 
‘The priscipal material for the arady of the satoral geatare- 
language of deaf-moutes is, therefore, stil to be found in the 
older observations af Schmats (1838, and ed. 1848), » 
German teacher af people thus aficed, and in the romewhat 
later reports of an Engtisbann by the uarue of Sovit (1870). 


fn georal? According to the popular notion, a so-called 
impulse for communication of, perhaps, certain fntellnctuat 
processes, voluntary refictions, and actions, account for 
the fact that the contents of one's own consciounaess come 
te be commune to ote inital, 1, hewaret, wa 
sbaerve gesture-langvage in its origin, we obtain an entirely 
‘ifferent view. This mode of communication is not the remult 
of intellectual reflections of cocacious purposes, but of emotion 
and the involuntary expresvire tovernents that accompsny 
‘smation. Indeed, it is simply © catural development of 


‘where the intention of communicating iv obviously absent. 
‘Aa Sn well known, it is not only emotions that are reflected 
in one's movements, particularly ia mimetic moverannta. of 
the face, but alsa ideas. Whenever ideas strongly tinged with 
feeling enter into the course of emotions, the direct mimetic 
eapremiom of the face are supplemented by movements 
cof the arms and hands, The angry man geaticulates with 
movements which clearly indicate the impulse to attack 
that 1s inherent i anger. Or, when we heve an isational 
Pmicots of an emotional nature, and ideas arise referring to 
‘objects that are pratent to us, we point to the objects, even 
though thera be no intention of communicating the ideas. 
‘Directions in space, ldcewias, a1 well an past time and futurity, 


4b 











aruontlan. By virte of this wdeational content, movements 
‘eaprestive of emoticas come to be expressious of ideax ; 
the communication of an individual's experieces 10 other 
rowults in wn exchange of thought—that is, In lmguage. 
‘This development, however, is influenced hy that of all the 
other psychical functions, and especially by tbe transition 
of exsotioaal and impolsive crovements into voluntary actous. 
‘Of what nature, now, is the content of much a gesture 
language as arises independently within a community, and 
‘which mmy, in sa far, be regarded as primtret To this we 
‘may briefly eeply that all elements of this language are pes 
‘ceptible to the neases, and therefore immediately intelhgible. 
Henos it is thac deat-miies, though of diferent nationali- 
fies, cam make theceelves understood without didiealty, even 
upon meeting for tha firet time. This inteligibility of 
sgerrure-language, however, rests upoa the fact that the signa 
it eaxploy—or, trumlated into the terminology of spoken 
Janguage, ier words—are direct representations of the objects, 
‘the quilties, or the events referred to, Whenever the 
‘object diacusved is present, the gesture of pointing with 
‘he hand and Ginger is itelf the clearest way of designating 
he object. Thus, for instance, “I* and ‘ you’ ace expreseed 
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bby the speaker's pointing to himself or to the otber person. 
‘Thin suggests a similar movensot fu desiguate a ‘ third 
person’ who in not present. ‘The sign in this case is @ 
backward movement of the Gnger. Whenever the objects 
‘of conversation arp present in the Geld of vision, the dumb 
pervon, as a rule, dispenses with every other form of repre- 
wearation but that of merely pointing to them. 

‘Sinoe the objects under discussion are, ou tho whole, 
only rarely present, thero is a oncond and important 
class of gestures, which, for the sake of brevity, wo Tay 
call graphic. The Geaf-mte, as also the Indian and tha 
Australia, repreveny ue bssot object by pictures clined 
in the air, 





the Ken of musing is cenmmniared by bavatng the rare 
‘mana of wlkog with the ides nad side Snges ofthe 
ight aad upoa the left arm, which ie beld out horizc- 
‘aly 1 he Idea of ering bt represented by causing te 
hand ta go through the movements of striking. Not In- 
frequently, however, several signs must be combined to make 
a gesture intelligible. To the German and English deaf 
and dumb language, the word ‘garden,’ for example, is 
exprimed by first describiog a circle with the index fager 
a indicate a place, and by then hifting the thumb and 
the index Gager to the nose ax the yesture for emalling, 
"Garden, thus, 1, a8 it were, a place where there are flowers 
to amell. The ides ‘ teacher" cannot, of course, be directly 
represented or pictured ; it is too tomplicated for a language 
‘of representation. Tae deaf and dumb persou, therefore, 
fs likely to proceed by Grst making the gesture for man. 
‘For this purpose, he singles out an incidental characteriatic, 
‘kis geature being that of lifting his bat. Since women 
do not remove their hats én greeting, thin geeure is highly 
‘typleal, The distinctive siga for woman consiaty ja laying: 
the hands upon the breest. Now, in order to eumnmunicare 
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the Mea of ‘male teaches,” the hat is fist lifted as tha 
above gesure for man, and then the index finger is rived. 
‘This is dome either because pupils in school raise the index 
finger ta indicate their Imowleige of a certam thing or, 
perhaps, because the teacher ocrsiorally raises his Suger 
when he wishes to command attention or to threaten 
punisbiment, 

Pointing and graphic gestures thus represent the two 
means which gesture-langeage employs. Within the second 
of these classes of gestures, however, we may distinguish 
‘2 mall sub-group that may be called signijcant ; in thin 
case, the object ia not represented by. means of a direct 
pictice, but by incidental chacactensticr—man, for exarmple, 
in expressed by lifting the hat. The signs are all directly 
perceptible. ‘The mom laportant characterise of gesture 
language, us well as the mort dustioctve feature of an original 
Janguage, is the fact that there 1 no trace af abstract con~ 
cepts, here being caerely perceptual represeatations. And 
‘yet some of thane represeotatiou—and this is a proof of bow 
fnxistently human though, even ic its beginnings, prensce 
‘on to the formation of concepis—have acquired a symbalical 
meaning by virtue of which they become teomus means, 
in a certain sense, of expressing concepts which in them- 
elves are ot of a perceptual nature. We may here mention 
caly one such gesture, noteworthy becauve it oocare inde- 
pendently in the language of tke European desf and dam 
and in that of the Dakota Indians. ‘Truth’ is represented 
by moving the index ficger directly forward from the lips, 
while ‘lie? is indicated by a movement towards the right 
fr let The former is thos beld ta be a straight speech and 
the latter a crooked speech, transcriptions which also occur, 
‘& poetical expreasices, in spoken language. On the whole, 
dowever, suck symbolical sigus are rae if the aatural 
esture-language bas not been arfcially reconstructed ; 
moreover, they always remain perceptual in character. 

Corresponding to this feature ia also another charac- 
feciade which all natural gesture-languages will be found 
to possess. In vain we search them for the grammatical 
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categories cither of our own or of other spotea languages~ 





none may be found. No distinction is made between noun, 
adjective, ar verb ; Done between naminative, datier, ascusa~ 
tive, etc. Every representation retainn iti representative 
character, abd that to which it refers may exemplify acy 
Of the xrammatical categories known 10 us. For example, 
‘tha gesture for walking may denote either the act of walk- 
lng or the conres or path ; that for striking, either the 





Of the speaker are arranged, or, briefly, of the syntax of 
‘pemture-langoage. In various ways, depending on fixed 
Msages of language, our syntax, ax is well known, pomite 
‘us to separate words tat, as regards meaning, belong 
together, or, conversely, to bring together words that have 

relation. Gesrare-language obeys but one 





expressed 
verb is thought of as mote Closely related to the subject, che 
converse order may occur and the verb may diectly follow 
‘the wabject. How, then, dows geettre-language reproduce 
‘the sentence “The angry teacher struck the child"? The 
tigna for teacher and for sefiiog have already beea de- 
scribed j ‘angry’ in expremed mimetically by wrinkting 
the forebead ; "child" by rocking the left forearm eup- 
ported by the right. Thus, the above seutence is translated 
ino gemne-langusge in tbe following mentee: Fire, thee 
‘ure the two sigue for teacher, lifting the hat and ralsing 





finally, by the motion of atriking. If we indicate the sub 
ject of the mateuce by S, the attribute by A, the object by 
0, and the verb by ¥, the sequence in our language ix 
ASVO ; in geature-language it is SAOV, ‘teacher angry 
child strikes,’ or, in exceptional casea, SAVO. Gostare- 
language this reverses the order of sequence in the two 
irs of words. A construction such as ‘er schtug das Kind 
er Lebver' (VOS), alwayn possible in spoked language 
‘and occurring. not infrequently (for example, in Latin), 
would be absolutely impossible in gestare-langnage. 
eatare-language affords us certain prycho- 


3 





comes of phouetic change, which are never absent, ay well at 
‘of the amimilation of forelgn elements and of the replace 
‘meat of wonds by conceptual symbols chat are socidental 
‘spd independent of the sound, ‘These changes oceur in the 
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history of every langusge. Every spoken language iv the 
‘outcome of recondite processes whose begianings are no 
anger traceable. And yet the Soudan languages, particu- 
larly, hve preserved characterstca that abow much more 
futimate coonections between sound snd meaning thea our 
cultural Languages pores. The ery fact ia notewarthy 
that certain gradations or even antitheses of thought axe 
regularly expressed by gradations or antitheses of soucd 
‘whose feeling tone plainly corresponds to the relation of 
‘the ideas, While our words ‘large’ and "amall’ “here” 
and ‘there, show no correspondence between the character 
of the sound and the meaning, the case is entirely differeat 
with the equivalent expressions io the Ewe language. Io 
‘this language barge and sal) objects are desiguated by the 
ame word. Tn the ove cass, howsrer, the word is uttered io 
4 deop tone, while in the other a bigh tone iv used. Or, in 
the case of Indicative signs, the dosp tone siguifes greater 
remotenets, the high tone, proximity. Indeed, in some 
Sudan languages three degrees of remoteness or of size 
ace thor distinguished. ‘Yonder in the distance’ is ex- 
Brewed by # very deep toue ; * yonder in the middle div- 
tance,” by w medium tone ; and ‘here,’ by the higher tone. 
Occasionally, differences of quality art similarly distin- 
{Gulahed by differences of tone, a4, for example, ‘sveet ' by 
8 high tone, "bitter” by a deep toce, ‘to ba acted upon’ 
(that {, our passive) by a deep tone, and actiety. (or 
our active) by a high toue. This accounts for a phenomenon 
Prevaleat in other languages remote from those of the 
Soudan. In Senitic acd Hamitic languages, the letter ‘U,’ 
Particularly, bas dhe foree of a passive when occurring either 
ft a mui to the root of a word or in the mddle 
of the word fisef. For example, in the Hebsew forms 
of the so-called “ual” and * Piel’ as well an * Hophal ’ and 
“Hiphil’ the frst of each pur ia passive, and the second, 
active in meaning. It was frequently supposed. that 

‘was accidental, or was due to linguistic causes of phonetic 
change other than the above. But when we racer the same 
varlitions of sound and meaning in other radically different 
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languages, we must stop to an ourselves whether this is 
not the vault of a peychological relasonahip whack, though 
generally lost in the later development of language, bere 
All purvives in occasonal traces. Ia fact, when we secall 
the way in which we relate stories to children, we at once 
notice thet precisely the stme phesomenaa recurs in clild- 
language—a language, of course, frat created, ana rule, 
by adulm, This goonection of sound and meaning is clearly 
dae to the unconscious desire that the sound sball iropart 
to the child mot merely the meaning of the idea, but also 
ite feeling-tone. In describing giants and monsters, she 
who relates fairytales to the culd deepens her tone ; when 
fairiea, elves, and dwarfs appear m the carratnve, abe raiser 
her voice, If sorrow and pain exter, the tone is deepened ; 
‘with joyous emotions, high tones are employed. In view of 
theve facts, we might say that this direct cortelation of 
pression and meaning, observed in that mott primitive ofall 
languages, gesture-language, bax duappeared even frors the 
relatively primitive spoken languages ; nevertheless, the 
latter have retained traces of it um greater abundance than 
have the cultural languages. In the culcura! languages they 
recur, if at all, only in the onomatopoetic word-formations 
of later origin. We may recall such words us saaten 
(oughing), brammen (growling), bnisterm (crackling), ete. 
The question will remains how the otber characteristica 
of gesture-lengunge, particularly the absence of grammatical 
‘ategories anda syntax which follows the principle of imme- 
diate and perceptual intelligibility, compare with the cozre- 
sponding characteriatics of the relatively prvcitive paken 
These characieristice, indeod, are of incom- 
parably greater joportance thaa the relations of sound 
‘and meaniag. The latter are tore strongly exposed 10 
emteraal, transforming infloencts. Word-formations, ow- 
ever, and the position of the words within the pontencs, 
sairror the forms of thought itself; whesever the thought 
‘uadergoes vial changes, the latter inevitably fod ex- 
premlon in the grerumatical categories of the language, 
And in the laws of syatar which it follows, 
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‘Powers characterisica which mark them as the expression 
(of processes of thought that bave remained on a relatively 
primitive level. This is indicated primarily by the fact 
‘that these languages lack what we would call gramiratical 
categories. Ax regards this point, Westoraaun's graminar 
of the Ewe language i in entire agreement with the nach 
crulicr revults which Steinthal reached in his investigation 
of the Manda language, which is alto of the Soudan rogion, 
‘These languages consist of tonosytabic words whic follow 
fone avother in direct succession without wxy intermediate 
inflectiotal elements to modify their meaning. Philologits 
‘amally call auch languages ‘rootlanguages,’ because a 
sound complex that carries the esvential meaning of a word, 
apart from all modifying elemeats, is called by their science 
‘= verbal root, Ib the Latio word /ero, far, tweaning “to 
‘eas,’ i» the root fram which all modafications of the verb 
Jerre (Wo cazry), are formed by toeant of sail slements 
1f, therefore, a langaage consists of aound complexes having 
‘the nature of roots, it is called a root-language. As a 
matter of fact, however, the languages under discussion 
comist purely of detached, mocoryllbic words ; the cou- 
ception ‘root,’ which itself represents the product of a 
grammatical analysis of our flectional nguages, may only 
improperly be applied to them. Such a language is composed 
of detached monosyllabic words, each of which Bas a mean 
‘ag, yet none of which fals under any particular grammatical 
‘category. One and de mine monosyllabic word may denote 
san object, an act, or & quality, joxt as in gortur-language 
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the gesture of string may denote the vetb ‘to strike’ 
and also the noun “ low." From this it in evident to what 
extent the expreations ‘root’ and “root-language” carry 
cover into this primitive language a grammatical abstraction 
‘which is entiely inappropriace in case they sugtyest the image 
of a root, This image originated among granmarians at 4 
time when the view was curren: that, just as the stem and 
‘branches of a plant grow out of its root, so also ia the 
evelopment of a language does a word always atise out 
of a group of either simple or composite sowads that embody 
‘the main idea. But the component parts of a language are 
certainly not roots in this sense ; every simple monotyDabic 
‘word oombines with others, and from eis combination there 
result, ia part, modifications in meaniog, and, in pat, 
sentences, Language, thus, does uot develop by sprout- 
ing and growing, bat by agglomeration and agglutination, 
Now, the Soudan languages are characterized by the fact 
Ghat’ they pomess very few mich fred combinations in 
‘which the individual componect parts have lost thelr 
Indepeceoce. In thie respec accortingy, dey resemble 
‘aesture-laoguage. Toe latter also is unfamiliar 
freumatied cots la to far as these aly the 
words themselves ; the very same signs denote objecth, 
actions, and qualitieriadeed, generally even that for 
which in our lacguage we employ particles. This agree- 
tment with gesture-Baaguage ix brought home to us most 
strikingly if we coosider the words whuch the primitive 
‘spoleen languages employ. for newly formed ideas—surh, 
for instance, ax refer 0 previowly unknown objects of 
culture. Here it appears that che speaker always form 
‘the new conception by combining into a tries those 
‘Haan with which be is more familiar, When schools were 
fotreduced into Togo, for example, and a word for *slate- 
eneil' became necessary, the Togo negroes called it * stone 
scratch something '—that is, 2 stone with which we scratch 
og. Similarly * Hitches," an arrangement unknown 
‘0 these Sibes, was referred to 28 "place cook something"; 
‘nail’ an ‘iron bead broad.’ The single word almaye 
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mands for a seasibly perceptual abject, and the now con- 
caption ia formed, sot, as epistemologist commonly mnp- 
pore, by means of 2 comparison of various object, but by 
arranging in sequence those perceptual ideas whore com- 
‘ined characteristics constitste the conception. The samie 
fs tron with regard to the expressions far quch thought 
relations as are variously indicated ix our language by 
the inflections of substantive, adjective, and verb. Tbe 
Soudan languages make no unambiguous distinction between 
oun and verb. Much Jess are the cases of the substantive, 
tor the raoods and teases of the verb, distingulshed ; to 
express these distinctions, separate words are always 
wed. Thus, ‘the house of the king’ is rendered as 
“ouse belong King.‘ The conception of care it here 
represented by an independeot perception that crowds in 
Detween the two ideas which i couples together, The other 
‘ages are, a8 u rule, cot expressed at al, but are implica i 
‘the conection. Similarly, verbs possess no future tente to 
denote future time. Here also a separate word ix introduced, 
‘one that nay be rendered by ‘come.’ "I go come’ mean 
“I shall go‘; of, to mention the preter, “I go easlier’ 
‘means "I went.’ Past tine, however, may also be exprensed 
by the immediate repetition of the word, 2 sensibly per- 
ceptual sign, as it were, that the action w completed. When 
the Togo negro says "I eat,’ this means ‘I am on the 
point of eating’; when be says ‘1 eat eat,’ it means ‘I 
have eateo,” 

Bat ideas of such acts and conditions as are in themselves, 
‘of a percoptnal nature are also occasionally expressed by 
combining several elements which are obtained by discrimi- 
rating the separate parts of a perceptual image. The 
ides ‘to bring,” for exampie, in expressed hy the Togo 
negro an ‘take, £0, give.” In bringing sonmething to some 
one, ove must first take it, then go to him and give it w 
him, Tt therefore happens that the word "go," in par- 
tioular, 4s frequectly added even where we find no neces 
sity for expecially emphasising the ect of going. Thus, 
the Togo negro would very probably express the sentence, 
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‘The angry teacher strikes the child” in the following way : 
+ Man-echool-angry-go-striee-chid’ This is the moceasica 
that dirvctly presents itself to one who thinks in pictures, 
and it therefore fiods exprestion ia language. Whenever 
conceptions require 2 considerable mumber of images ia 
order to be made pictsrable, combinations that are equivalent 
to entire sentences may reralt in a similar manner. Thus, 
the Togo segro expresses the concept ‘west * by the words 
‘ auo-sit-place that is, the plsce where the sun sits down. 
He thnks of the su as a pervonal being who, after 
completing hi joumey, bere takes a seat. 

‘These illustrations may saffice to indicate the simplicity 
and at the same nme the complenty of uch a Language. 
eis simple, im that it Jacky almost all grammatical dv 
tinctions ; it 9 complicated, because, in ts constant rehance 
on ecasibly perceptual images, it analysee our concepts into 
‘mumerous elements. This is tru not merely of abateact 
concepts, which these languages, a2 a rule, do not possess, 
but even of concrete empirical concepts. We need oly 
reler to the verb "to bring,’ reduced to the form of three 
verbs, or the concept ‘west. for whose expression there 
is requited not omly the mun and the location which we 
mint give i but alto sts act of seating itseM. In all of 
thete traits, then, primitive language ia absokitely at one 
‘with gesture-Language. 

The same is true of the syntax of the two kids of 
language. This ako is no more wregular and accidental 
tm the Soudan langunge thas it ft in gesture-language. AS 
a rulo, indeed, itis stricter than the syntax of our languages, 
(or ia the latter inflection makes posuble a certain variatan, 
‘a the areangement af words with a sentence according to 
the particular shade of meaning desired. In primitive 
language, the arrangement is rauch more uni 
governed absolutely and alone by the same law as prevails 
fo gesturelnguage—camel, the arrangement of words in 
theie perceptual order. Without exception, therefore, object 
precedes attribute, ani wubstantive, adjecive. Less cox- 
‘tant however, iz the relation of verb and object, in the 
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we language ; the vezb generally precedes, but the abject 
may come fest; the verb, howere, always follows the 
subject whose action it exprenses, This perceptual 
character of primitive language appear most strtingly 
hes re tse any thought shat ib at all omplintod 





fmeaningy and ‘thea ost for werd. Take an, iusto 
from the language of the Bushmen, The caeaning woud 
‘be substautially this: ‘The Bushman was at first received 
keindly by the white man ia order that he might be brought 
‘to herd bis shoep ; then the white man maltreated the Bush- 
‘man ; the latter ren away, whereupon the white man took 
another Bushman, who suffered the sumne experience,’ The 
language of the Bashices expresoes this in the followiag 
way: *Bushmas-there-go, here-ron-to-white mun, white 
runn-give-tobacco, Bushman-go-emake, go-Eil-tobaoco-pouch, 
white an-give-meat-Bushman, Bushman-go -eat-meat, 
stand-up-go-home, go happily, go-st-down, hend-abeep- 
whice mao, white mas-go-trike Bushman, Boshimancsy- 
Joud-pain, Bushman-go-run-eway-white moan, white mad-ran- 
aftor-Bushman, Boxhman-then-another, this on-herd-sbeep, 
Busheoea-all-gone.” In this complaiot of the man of nature 
against his oppremor, everything is concrete, perceptual. Ha 
does not say, The Bushman was at first Kindly taken up 
bby the white man, bat, The white man gives him tobacco, 
ho filly his pouch’ and mmokes ; the white man gives him 
meat, he ata thia and is bappy, etc. He does not say, Tho 
‘white man iaaltrests the Buskinan, but, He strikes him, the 
Bushman cries with pain, etc. What we exprese in rela 
tivtly abstract concepts ix entirely rednced by him to veparate 
Perceptual images. His thought always attaches to Indi- 
vidual objec. Moreaver, just as primitive language bee 
‘up specie meazs for expressing a verb, 20 also are change 
and sctina oveabadowed in primitive thought by the con 
rete image. The thinking itself, therefore, may be callod 
concrete. Primitive man sees the image sith itu separate 
pars; and as he seer it, vo be reproducte it in bis 
Tangoage. Tt is for this very reaton that be io unfamiliar 
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swith differences of grammatical categorica and with abstrict 
concepts. Sequence is still governed entirely by the pare 
susoeiation of ideas, whose order i» determized by perception 
and by the recollection of that which has been experienced. 
‘Tie above narrative of the Bushman expremes 10 unitary 
thought, but image follows upoc image in the order in 
‘which these appear to cooscioumess, Thus, the thinking 
‘of primitive man is almost exchusively associative. Of the 
‘more perfect form of combining concepts, the apperceptive, 
‘which unites the thoughte into a systematic whole, there are 
as yet only traces, such as occur in the combination of the 
separate memory images. 

‘Many analogues to the forma} characteristics of primitive 
thought revealed in these Linguistic phenomena may be 
met in chikl-bnguage. There ia a wide divergence, bow- 
‘ever, with respect to the very element which bat already 
isappeured, with the exception of slight tracer, from the 





continually being created anew. Of cour, itis not crotted, 
an in vomatisoee sopposed, by the children themselves. Tt is 
4 conventinnallzed language of the mothers and nurses who 
converse with the child, mupplemented, in part, by the child's 
associate along the lines of these traditional models, The 
sound-complezes signifying anima, ‘bew-wow ' for the dog, 
Shottchott' for the Boree, "tuk-tuic' for the chicken, et=, 
av alo ‘papa’ and ‘roarma” for father and mother, are 
sounds that are in sume way fitted to the meaning and at 
the same time resemble 90 far as posible the bebbling 
sounds of the child, But this eatie process ix instirated by 
the child's ansociates, and in at most aupplerented by the 
dluld bimsel to the exteat of 2 fow incidental elecoeats, 
For this reason, chid-language has relatively tle to teach 
1 concerning the development of speaking and thinking ; 
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‘those paychologists and teachers wbo belive that It affords 
‘ux important source of information conceming the origin 
‘of thought are ix error. Such information can be gained 
aly from thos modes of expressing thought which, Bike 
‘gesture-language, are originated anew by tho speaker end 
fate not externally derived, or from thoee which like the 
spoken angeages of primstve peoples, have retained, in 
their csvential characteristics, primitive modes of thiniang. 
Even in these cases itis only the forms of thought that are 
hos discoverable, The coctent, as is implied by the formal 
‘charucteristios themeives, is, of course, also of @ vente-per= 
eeptual, not of a conceptial nature, And yet the particular 
character or quality of this content is not inherent in the 
form of the language as such. To gain a knowledge of 
its nature we mst examine the specific ideat themselves 
and the ansociated feelings and exnotions. 

‘Thus, then, the further queston arises : Wherein con 
ts the content of primave thoaght? Two sort of ideas 
‘aay be distinguished. The one comprises that stock of ideas 
which i supphed to consciousness by the direct perceptions 
of datly Bfemideas such as go, stand, hie, rex, etc., together 
‘with animal, tree (particslarly ix the form of individual 
animal and trees), maa, woman, chiki, 1, thou, you, and 
many others. These are objects of everydxy perception that 
acc familiar to all, even to the primitive mind. But there 
is also 2 second clam of ideas. These do uot repre- 
sent thiogs of immediate perception ; Drie ly expressed, 
they originate in feeling, im emotional processes which 
fare projected outward into the environment. This is an 
important and particularly characteristic group of primitive 
dean. Included within it are all references to that which 
fs not directly amenable to perception but, transcend- 
ing this, is really supertenscous, even though appeatiog im 
the form of sensible ideas. This work! of imaginaboa, 
projected from man's own emotional Ife into extemal 
phenomena, is what we mean by mythological thinking. 
‘The things sod processes given to perception axe supple 
mented by other realities that are of a nou-pesceptible 
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‘nature and therefore beloag to an invisible realm back of 
the visible world. These are the elements, furthermore, 
which very early find expression in the art of primitive man. 


7. Eamuust Beumes x Macic axD DEMONS. 


In entering upon a consideration of the development of 

/e myths, we are at once confronted by the od ques 
on disputed by mythologusts, ethnologist, and students of 
religion, Where and when did religion onginate? For is 
rot religion always concerned with the supernatural? Now, 
in certain cases, even primitve man supplernents the sensuous 
‘world in which be lives and whose impteations he has not 
so much a9 elaborated into abstract concepts, with super- 
sensuous claments, though he buruelf, of course, i» smaware 
‘Of their sapersenzous character, The question, therefore, 
Wea near at kabd : Is religion already present at this stage, 
OF Is there at mast a potentiality of religioc, the germ of Its 
future development? If the latter should ‘be true, where, 
then, does religion begin? New, ot interest in the history 
of raytb-formation derives largely from the very fact that the 
problem is ratimately bouad up with chat of the origin of 
religion, Merely i ivelf the angus of the myth might have 
relatively littl intorest for ue The question, however, as 
to how religion arose acquitos iia great unportance through 
its connection with the two furtber quesnons as to whether 
‘or not relion is a necessary constituent of fuman conscious- 
vneaa and whether it is am orginal postession or is the reault 
of certain precapiitioas of mythologica) thought. 

Te de interesting to follow this ancient dispute, partica- 
larly its course daring the last few decades. In 1860, 
Roskofl wrote a book entitled “The Religion of the Most 
Primitive Nature-Peoples." In thin work be assembled all 
the available facts, and came to the conclusion that no 
Peoples exist who ave not sows form of celigioa. About 
tea years ago, bowever, the two Sarasing, students of Ceylon 
and of the primitive Veddah tribes, summed up their con- 
clusions in the proposition : The Veddahs have na religion. 
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1, however, we compare RoskolM's facts eomoering primi- 
(Gye peoples with those reported by the Sarasina concerning 
the belief af the Veddabs in demoas and magic, it appears 
that the facts mentioned by thee investigators are eusen- 
tially the same. What che former cally religion, the latter 
aD belief in magic ; but in neither case i there a statemeat 
‘to what ia really meant by religion. Now, we cansct, 
‘of course, come ta an understanding with reference 10 the 
Dresence or absence of anything ntl we are agreed as t0 
‘what the thing itself really is. Hence, the quemtion under 
Aispute ia ralsed prematurely at the present stage of our 
<incpasion ; 1¢ cam be answered only after we have examined 
more of the atepe in the development of myth and of the 
preconditions of the religion of Iter times. We shall tbere- 
fore recur to this polst in oar third chapter, after we have 
become acquainted with mich religions ax may indubitably 
lay claim to the name Postponing the question for the 
prenent, we wil pheoomena that mnunt 
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already involva a religious element, or, at least, a religions 
eadency. ‘The secund view caries or even farther in the 
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same direction, It hols that the ideas of primitive man, 
so far as they deal with the supervensuous, ave simpler 
than thote of the more highly developed peoples. Just 
for this reason, howewes, it regarda these Ideas ay more 
perfect and aa approaching more atarly the belisis of 
the higher religions. Aa a mater of fact, if we com: 
pate, let us say, the Semange and the Seaoi, or the 
Veddahs, with the natives of Australis, we find a very 
reat difference as regards this point.” Even the myth 
ology of the Australians is wndoubtedly much mote 
complex than that of these peoples of nature, and the 
farther we trace thin myth development the greater the 
complerity becomes. That which is simple, however, lt 
supposed to be also the higher ad the more exaded, just 
1s it Ws the more primitive. The beginning is suppoted to 
anticipate the end, at a revelation not yet distorted by 
Jroman error. For, the highest form of religion is not a 
mythology including a multitude of gods, but the belief 
in one Cod~that is, moootbeiam. It was beliewed, there- 
fore, that the very discovery of primstive man offered new 
ftupport for this view. This theory, bowever, & bound up 
with an (mportaot anthropological comsidecation—the ques- 
tion concerning the place of the so-called Pygmies in the 
Watory of tuman development It was on the basis of thar 
Phynical characteristics that these dwarf peoples of Africa 
‘and Axis, of whom it is only in comparatively reomnt thet 
that we have gained any cousidemble kowkdge, were frst 
declared by Judas Kallman to be the childhood peoples 
of humanity, wha everywhere preceded the mom of larger 
stature. Such childhood characteristics indeed, are revealed 
ot oaly in their emai stature but in other traits as wall, 
Schweinfurth observed that the entire skin of the Pygmies 
‘of Central Afcica ie covered with fine, downy hair, much 
1s & that of the newly bora chiki. It is by means of these 
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greater than that of the negro, and which, just as in the 
fase of some animals, iocreasea naticeably under the stress 
fof emotion. If, in addition to these physical characterises, 
‘we canalder the Tow cultural level of all these dwart peoples, 
the hypothesis that the Pyymies are « primitive people doe 
pot, indeed, seem altogether strange, Startiog with this 
hypothesis, therefore, Wiliam Schmedt, in bie work, “* The 
Place of the Pygmios ia the Development of Manikind ” 
(1910), attezapted to prove the proposition that the Pygmues 
fre the childbood peoples of bumanity in thelr mental 
‘culture no less than in their physical development. Thi 
being their nature, they arc, of course, lnted intcectaally 
‘morally, however, they are in a state of snnocence, 
demonstrated among other things by the pure. monogamy 
prevailing among them, as well as by their highest porrea- 
‘on, theit monotheistic belief. 

‘Now, the supposition of tmoral ienocence reate essen- 
dally on the twofolt asmumption of the idenuty of primtive 
rman with the Pygmy and of the legaimacy of holding that 
what has been observed of one tribe of Pygmies it true 
‘of the prunitive condition generally. Bot this identity of 
primitive man with the Pygmy caot be tnintained. 
‘The most typical traits of primitive mental culture ate 
doubtless to be found among the Veddshe of Ceylan. 
The Veddabs, however, exe ot really Pygmies, but are 
of large stature. Moreover, there are prinitive people 
who ave 90 far from being Pygmies that they belong 
rather to the tall races. We tight cite the extinct 
‘Tasmanians, whose culture was probably a stage Jower than 
that of the modern Azstralians. In most respects, many 
‘of the tribes of Central Austraka exhibit traits of prieitive 
culture, even though their social organiation is of a far 
more complicated ature. Finally, all the peoples whose 
emoaios have been found in the oldest ditivial deporita of 
arope belong to the tall races. Oa the other hand, there 
are peoples of smaX stature, the Chinese and the Japanese, 
‘who mune be counted in the Eat zanks of cultured peoples. 
‘nua, meatal cobure certainly cannot be measured in term 
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of physical vizo but only in terms of itvelf, Mental valses 
can never be determined except by mental characteristics, 

Tt is true that W. Schmidt has sought to support his theory 
regarding the Pygmies by reference to the reports of E. H. 
‘Man, a reliable Engl observer. According to these 
reports, the Andamanese, ane of these dwarf peoples, 
potseat some remarkable legends that are doubler indi- 
‘ative of monothertic ideas. Since the Andamans are a 
‘group of islands in the Sea of Bengs! and the inhabitants 
aro therefore separnted from other peoplen by aa expanse 
‘of tea, Schmidt ragarded as justifable the asnzmption that 
these legends were autochthonous ; since, moreover, the 
Jegends centre about the bebaf in & supreme god, he con- 
tended that we here finally had proof of the theory of wt 
origina) moootheis. Tae main outlines of the Andumanese 
legends at gives by EH. Man are as follows: The 
supreme god, Pulaga, frst created man and subsequently 
(hough with regard (o this there are various veroions) he 
created woman, She was cither created directly, x1 was 
‘mun, ot man himself created her out of « piace of wood, 
pomibly a reminscence of Adam's nb. Then God gave 
‘man laws forbidding theft, murder, adukery, etc, forbidding 
Yum, furthermore, to eat of the fruts of tbe firs rainy 
stavoo, But man did not keep the Divine command- 
ments. The Lord therefore sect 2 anivertal flood, in which 
perlsbed alt ving thioge with the exception of to mea 
and two women Who tappened to be in a boat. In this 
‘Mary, much is eaturally distorted, confused, and adapted to 
the mediam into which the legend i craneplanted. But that 
vt points to the Biblica? accounts of the Creation, Paradise, 
tnd the Flood, there canst, in coy opinion, be dhe slightest 
doubt. If it is objected that the Andamans are altogetber 
‘00 far separated from the rest of the workd by the sea, 
and abo that no missionaries have ever been seen oo these 
‘alanda, our answer would be : Whatever may be the ‘ when’ 

and the ‘bow,’ the fort tha! the Biblical tradition at sans 
time did come to the Andamaness is prover by the legend 
fell. This conclusion Te waa wee 
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Inference, for exumpls that the cormespondence of certain 
‘South American end Asiatic myths is proof of @ trans- 
mmission. Indeed, the two latter regions are reparnied by 
‘an incomparably wider expanse of sea than that which 
divides the Andamans from Indo-China end its neighbour- 
ang islands. It abould also be added that the inhabitants 
of the Andaman Telands bave obviowly. progrened far 
beyond the condition im which we God the ialand tibes 
of Malacca, the Veddabs of Ceylon, or the Negrtot 
of the Philippines. They practise the art of making 
pottejan ar never found among peoples who are 
propecly called primitive ; they bave a social organza 
tion, with chiefs. These phenomens alt characterise a fairly 
advanced caltace. When, therefore, we are concerned with 
the bellela of peoples who are really primitive, the 
‘Andamanere must be left out of consideration. According 
to the available prools, bowever, these people possers & 
belief meither in one god nor in many gods, Morearer, 
ven far beyond the most primitive stage, no coberent 








Peoples. Because af the rare occmpecce of the pbenomenca, 
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however, it has never led 10 2 real mythology. I refer 10 
the belief that in an eclipse of the eun, the ex is swallowed 
by a dark demon. This belief, cbvoously, is very, readily. 
muggested to the primitive imagination ; it oocurs in Ceutral 
‘Africa, in Australia, and in America, and is found even in 
Indian mythology. Taken by, ite, however, the notion is 
Incapable of engendering a myth, It's wo be regarded merely, 





fever, two motives which engender this belief and give form 

and colour to the Ideas and ecotions springing fran thers, 

‘Theos ure death and sickness, 

‘Death | There are doubtless few impressions that have 

powerful xn effect upoa the man of nature; indood, 
weil 
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danger of being Mmaelf overtaken by death, The source 
cf this danger ix evidently identical with that which bas 
Teought daath to the recently deceased person himself. 
Primitive man camiot thiok of death exccpt ax the madden 
departure from tbe dying person of that which originally 
‘brought life. Nevertheless, there i¢ evidently bound op 
‘with this conception the farther idea that powers of life 
are still resident ia the body; the latter recazins firmly 
amocated in the mind of primitive oan with the impress 
tioo of life. Here, then, we have the original source of 
‘the contradictory idea of « somethig that genezates life and 
‘a therefore independent of the body, while neverthelem 
‘ieing. coonected with it. So far as we can guin imowledge 
of the imprersioa which death makes on the mind of primi- 
tive man, (wo disparate motives are indinolubly united, He 
riyerds life aa something that, to per, continuer in some 
‘epeterious toumar to dwell within the corpee, and, {9 part, 
hovers aboot, invisible, in its vicinity. For this reason, 
the desd person becomes to him a demon, a fovisible being 
capable of scising upon man, of overpowering or killing 
bim, or of bringing sickbess opom him. I addition to this 
primitive idea of democn, we alto find the conception of 
4 corporsal seat, meaning by this tho belief chat the body 
is the vehicle of life, and that, wo Jong oa it bas not itself 
disappeared, it continues to harbour the Life within itself. 
The corporeal soul is here stil regarded at a unit which 
aay, by separating itself from the body, become a demon, 
and poss over into another perean, No certain traces are 
‘an yet to be found of belle! in a breath or shadow 
Hee sol, As will appear Inter, this ia a characterintlc 
feature of the transition from primitive to totemie culture, 
‘When some investigators report tbat the won! is occasionally 
referred to by the Semangs of Malacca ne a etvall bind chat 
soars into the air at the death of a person, It is not ia 
probable that we bere have to do cither with the Semangs 
of culeure, who have undergoce marked changes under 
Malayan influence, oF with the presence of an isolated iden 
that belangs to a diferent cultural circle, For In no other 
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‘case are ideas similar to that of the peyche to be found 
con the level of primitive culture. On the other hand, the 
bbarial customs of the Malays and of the citeed taces lirng 
in the icomediate vichity of the primitive peoples of the 
Malay Peninsula, already exhibit a striking contrast to the 
‘light of primitive mau from the corpse. 

‘The next group of ideas, those arising from the impres- 
sion made by sickness, particularly by such sicknesoes 19 
attack man suddenly, are also restricted ta the conception 
fof a corporeal soul. For, one of the most characteristic 
aarks of this conception is that magical, dessonincal powers 
are believed to ise from the body of the dead pervua, 
‘These powers, however, ae Dot, a8 occurs i the above casn, 
regarded as embodied a any vinible thing—auch a the 
exhaltons of the breath or an excaping anmal—that 
‘eparates itself from the person. On the contrary, the demon, 
that Jeaves the corpee and attacks another persoa in the form 
‘Of a fatal sickens, is invisible, He it purely the remult of 
421 amociation between the fear aroosed by the occurrence 
fa death and the feight caused by an unexpected attack of 
richness. The dead pervon, therefore, continues to remain 
the veat of demonsacsl powers; these he can repeatedly 
direct against the living persons who approach hin. Prim 
live man believes chat the demon may amsume any form 
hatwever within the body, and deceitfol medicine-men 
tako advantage of this in osteosibly removing the sickness 
in the form of a piece of wood or of a stone. But zt is 
precisely thete ideas that are totally worelated to that of 
' pryche and its embodiments. Though the corpse 1 per- 
‘hops the earliest object that suggests sicknest-demons, it is 
in to wise the ooly one. Indeed, the attack of sickness 
1s in ltvelf sufficient to arouse fear of a demon. Ths, the 
Semanga and Secoi distinguish a vast number of different 
sicknese-demans. Such idean of demons, however, as vo 
find among the Malays and the Singbalese, where demons 
sure regarded as counter-agents to sickness-moagic aud usually 
take the form of fantastical animal monsters, pever occur 
ecept at a later cultural stage. Any, revemblance of 
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these demons to ‘soul animals” which, ss we shall 
Gnd in our next chapter, arc always actual animals, 
is conficed to the fact that they have some similanty to 
animals. Obviously they are creations of the imagination, 
due to fear and terror. Their only diference from the 
monsters of similar origin that are projected into the ou 
‘ward world ia that they are reduced to proportios which 
fit the almensions of the human body. 

Closely connected with the magic of sickens is counter- 
aaagic, an agency by which disease is removed or the attack’ 
of sickness-democs warded off. Even primitive man socks 
for such modes of reliet. Heace, probably, the original 
formation of a special group of mien, which, though not, of 
‘our, ut the very first a fired professional chase, was never 
theless he precursor of the latter. Among the American 
Indians, these were the ‘medicine-men'; the peoples of 
northern Asia called them “shamans —ciora generally 
‘expressed, they were magicians, ‘The name ' medicine-man,' 
indeed, i not inappropriate. The medicine-man of tho 
savages is, in truth, the predecessor of the modera physician, 
and also, in» certain weave, of the modern priest, He 
‘not only’ ministers to tho individual whom he restores to 
hhealth by means of his counter-magic, but he can himself 
Wirectly practise magic. Since be has powsr over demons, 
bbe can exorcise them from the body; but be can also 
‘magieally count themn to enter it, Thus, tbe medicine-man 
has a twofold calling. He is feared, but be is also valued 
aan « helper in teed. is position difers according ar the 
cone or the other emotion predomiaater. He was the first 
to invertigate the eect of herb on man. He probably 
Wscovered the poisons, and, by rendetiag the arrow 
oltonous, galoed « still higher xuthority in the eyes of the 
savage. For the atrow, too, is & tans of magic. But be 
‘lz dicovered methods of removing poimot, and thereby 
fransfamied poisoncus plants into articles of food. Hie 
calling, then, iss supremely important one, though also 
at all times dangerous for the one who practios it. He 
4s not only exposed to persecation if be fails to accomplish 
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what 1s expected of kim or if te is suspected of evit 
magic, but the magician, when preted by neod, also 
becomes © deceiver. The deception of the medicineman, 
indeod, apparently dates back to the very earlier: times, 
Koch-Grinherg tells us that among the Centra) Braslians 
the medicine-men expel disease by carzyiog about with them 
a piece of wood, which Bey bring forth, after various 
aanipulations, as the alleged seat of the demon, If the 
suggestion thus given {s effecave, the patient may, of course, 
feel himself improved. At amy rate, we must not chink 
that the mass of the people ix led ta lose belief in ramgic 5 
jn momt canes, perhaps, the medicine-man himself reenaine 
eesived deceiver. 

‘Nevertheless, on the primitive stage, death and sick 
ness are the main sources of belief In magic end in demons. 
From th as a centre, the belief radiates far out into all 
deparomeats of life. “The belief in mage, for example, 
fisurmen the fort of protective magic, of teagical defence 
geinst demoniacal infsences. Ix ths form, it probably 
determines the original modes of dress, and, more obviously 
and permanently atl, the adornment of the body. In fact, 
in its beginnings, this adornment wan really designed last 
for decoration than for parpoves of magic. 

Jn connection wath the externa? culture of primitive man 
wwe hare already noted his meagre dress, which frequently 
consisted merely of a cord of bast about the loins, with 
Yeaven muepecded from it. What was the origin of this 
dress? In the tropical regions, where primtive man lives, 
it was micely not the reauit of need for protection ; not 
‘can wo truthfully ascribe it to modesty, as a generally 
done on the ground that it is the genital parts that are 
‘mort frequently covered. In estimating the causes, the 
‘questions of primary importance ate rather those as to where 
the very fret traces of dress appear and of what {ts mort 
ermunent parts consist. Tha answer to the latter question, 
Ihowerer, Ia to be found nat in the apron but'in the lold-cord, 
‘Which in occasionally girt about he hips without any further 
attempt at dees. Obviously chis was oot 2 means af pro- 
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‘tection against stor and coll ; sor con modesty be sald to 
bave factored in the development of this article, which serves 
the porposes both af dress and of adomment. But what 
‘war its real meaning? An inckeat from the life of the 
Veddabs may perhaps furnish the sumer to thie ques 
tion. When the Veddah enters into nasrriage, he binds a 
cord about the loins of his prospective wife. Obviously 
this a nothing else than a form of the widely current ‘eard- 
inugic,’ which plays a not inconsiderable réle even ia present- 
ay superstition, Cord-magic aims t0 bring about certain 
remulis by means of a Semly fastened cord. This cord 
is uot « symbol, but is, as all symbols originally were, a 
means of magic. When a cord is fastened about a diseased 
past of the body and then tranterred to a tree, it is 
commonly believed that the sickness is magically trans- 
planted into the tree. If the tree is regarded as repreaent- 
ing an enemy, moreover, this nct, by a further xevociation, 
{in believed to transfer sickuess or donth to the enemy thramgh 
the agency of the tree. The cord-magic of the Voddah 
is obviously of a siropler nature than this. By meana of 
the cord which he has himself fastened, the Veddah 
endeavours to secure the faithfulness of his wife. The 
fartbee parts of primitive dress were developments of 
the Ioin-cord, and were wora wuspeoded from it. Coin~ 
dentally with this, the oxiginal meant of sdomment 
make their appearance, Necklaces aod bracelets, which 
have remained favourite articles of femicine adormment 
feven within our present culture, and fillets about the 
head which, among some of the peoples of nature, are 
Ukewise worn chiefly by the women, am furher develop- 
ments of the iola-cord, transferred, as it were, to other 
parts of the body. And, ax the Set clothing was attached 
bo the Ioin-cord, vo also were the bracelet and filet, and 
particularly the necklace, employed to carry other early 
rmeens of Protective mic, namely, amulets. Gradually the 
latter also developed lato articles of adorucent, preferably 
wor, even to-day, about the Deck. 

‘The senumption that the prevent purpove of clothing 
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cod that it originally sereed ted naturally 
that whea the Jom-cord alone is wom— 
indication, veemiagly, of the absence of clothing 
‘to be regarded not a2 an original custom but 
reamant of an earlier drow now serving sokly 
adorument. Bat this supposition is contradicted, 
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but, conversely, from the simple to the complex. More- 
over, indications of the influence of magical ideas are 
wenerally the more marked according ax the stages on 
Which the phenomena occur are the earlier. The loia-cord, 
parucularly, is occasionally pot to certain magical uses which 
fare wcarcely intelligible wtbout reference to the widely 
Prevalent cord-magic. If the binding of a cord of bast 
of his awa weavieg about the hips of his prospective wile 
signifies a vort of marriage ceremony for the Veddab, an it 
undoubtedly does, this must imply that tbe cond is a means 
fof magic that binds her for life. Instances bare been 
foond of another remarkable aod complex custom tbat mab- 
‘tantiates this ‘magical’ interpretation. A man binds a 
Yoin-cord of his own weaving about the woman and abe 
does the same to him—an exchange of mayic-working 
fetters which is  stikiog soticipatioa of the exchange of 
ings still customary with us upon betrothal of matriage, 
For the exchange of rings, to a certain extent, representa 
‘in miniature the exchange of cords practised by primitive 
‘man, though there is, of course, this enormous 

that, in the primitive ceremony the binding bus a purely 
magical siguitcance, whereas tha inter act is merely rym- 
boical. All these pheoomena indicate tht even the 
beginnings of clothing involre ideas of magic. Later, of 
course, @ mumber af etber motives alao enter in, gradually 
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apparent. [¢ is for this reasoo that the feeling of thame 
inuy be aroused by the exposure of very different parts of 
the body. Thus, the Hottemot woman wears an apron in 
front and also cne behind, Tee latter corer a cushion 
cof fat over the veut, which is greatly. developed in the cate 
‘of tha Hottentot woman and is regarded by these tribes ax a 


to take avay the rear aproc. In the later came, abe santa 
herself on the ground and cannot be made to get up 
‘until the apron bas been restored co her. When Leonard 
Scholae was travelling in the Horteatot country of Namaqua 
Land, be uoticed » cermin Hoentot custom which atricly 


shows how the fecling of shame, which arises at a later 
period in the development of the original Idea of magic and 
{i doe to the influence of custory, inelf, io tort, reacts auso- 
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atively 00 the alder magical Hens, The violition of 
‘custom ia regarded an dangerous, and axa matter requiring, 
‘wherever pomible, the employment of protective magic. The 
reasons for guarding agaiost a violation of custom are Dot 
merely subjective, but also objective, for guilt in followed by 
animes. Tis drs Ire 8 letectnsog of matin 

‘The necklace, bracelet, finger-ring, and tometimes the 
bhead-filet, occur a8 specific means of magic, in addition 
to, and in sobstitution for, the loln-cord. In more restricted 
localities we find also earrings and nose-rings, the boring 
through of the lips, and combs to which twigs and leaves 
fre aftached. Of these, the necklace has maintained iteelf 
far down jato later culture, for it in the necklace that gives 
support to the amulet. The latter is ruppored to aford 
protective magic against all postible dangers ; the fingor- 
ving, on the other hand, is the favourite vebicle af an active 
magic, changing things io accordance with the wishes of 
‘the owner—that i to any, it in a talisman. Similar in its 
powers to the necklace, furthermore, is the bracelet—found 
even in primitive culture—and also the bead-Silet, which 
encircles the forebead and the back part of the bead. 
The Semangx und Senoi of the Malaccan forests are 
invested with the bead-fllet by the medicine-man, who ex- 
changes it for another at particularly important cuming- 
pointe of te, such, for example, a2 the ettrance of the 
youth into manbood, or of the woran upou marriage. The 
hhead-filets that have been cemoved are preserved in the 
hhouse of the medicine-man. If the woman is widowed, ber 
former fillet ia placed on her bead. This signifies the 
annulment of the magical union tat existed throughout the 
period of marriage. Evidently this magte custom is closely 
connected with the strict observance of monogamy. These 
ceremonial changes in dresa are accompanied by a similar 
change in name. On entering the married state a woman 
changes her name, a1 does also the youth who passes 
‘nto manhood. Moreover, thin change in not ic the Texst a 
‘mete symbol, but represents a magical act. With the 
change in name, the individual bimeelf becomes another 
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persoa. The name is so closely conneced with the person 
(het even the speaking of it ay exercise a magical infuence 
upon him. 

‘But the magical ideas radiating from death and sit 
‘meas come to be associated also with otber extermal objects 
~objects not attached to tbe individual's person, 2s are 
clothing and adornment, Examples of this are izaplecmats, 
and, in particular, the weapon of primitive man, namely, 
the bow and arrow. The magical significance has, of course, 
frequently disappeared from the memory of the natives. 
‘The Saravina saw the Veddahs execute dances about an 
‘arrow that had been set upright, On inquiring the reason, 

“This was done even by our fathers and 
Srandiathers ; why should we not also do it?" A sicailar 
‘angwer could be given in the case of many, indwod, of moat 
‘of these eaagical cereroonies, Those ceremontes particularly 
that are in any way complicated are passed down from 
eneration to generation, being scrupulously guarded and 
‘occasionally augmented by additional magical elements, Te 
is for this rexze that, in the presence of the oxtryontinarily 
complicated dances and magica! ceremonies of priitive 
Peoples, we sometimes ask in amazement: How could such 
8 wealth of connected ideas poswibly arise and become 
expressed in action? To this it might brielly be replied 
that they id not arise at all as creations of a single macient, 
‘The meaning of the ceremonies has for the most part long 
‘been lost to the participants themselves, and was probably 
‘unknown even to their ancestors. Tae geceral reason for 
the various acts that are execsted according to ancient 
‘usage {8 that thay serve a magical purpose. ‘The performers 
firmly believe that the acts will secore that which is 
desired, whether it be good fortune or protectxm from evil, 
and that the greater the care and exactide with which the 
act in performed, the more certuinly will the magical pur- 
pore be attained. The conditions here are really not esten- 
tielly different from those dhat stil prevail everywhere in 
the cult ceremonies of civilued peoplen. It ia the vary 
fact that the motives are fargotten that leads to the enormous 
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complenity of the phenomena. Even in the case of tha 
above-mentioned dance about the arrow, there may have 
‘entered = considerable namber of motives that wete later 
forgotten. Of therm all, nothing was eventually remembered 
‘except that, to insure the welfare of the indwidual and that 
fof the group, the act prescribed by custom must be per 
formed at stated times or under particular conditions, 
Quite secondary to these numerous rraduations of magica 
ideas araong primitive peoples are the general notions con- 
ected with natural phenomena. A cloud may, no doubt, 
cccasionaliy be regarded as a demon. And, as already 
stated, ax magal natura? phesomencn, sich aa an edlipsa 
cof the sun, is Wkewive aduost everywhere regarded on & 
emonincal event. But, on the whole, celestial phenomena 
flay a parsing and an exceedingly variable ble m the 
Debefs of primitive maz, Moreover, while the ideas and 
the remultant acts engendered by death and sickness atc, 
fon the whole, of a uniform character, che fragments of 
celestial mythology vary in an irregular and self-co 
dictory manner. For this reason tbe later cannot be 
regarded as having any vmportant sgriicance oa the extent 
plane of culture, This flaly cootradica a theory, atl 
Tevalent in the sciatic wotll, (0 the effect that all 
mytbologeal thinking : due to the influence of celer- 
tial pheaomena, whether it be the moon m its changing 
phases, of the tun, the thunderstorm, or the cloads. This 
theory fa certainly not vaid as regards primitive man. 
Tt can be ruaintaized only 1€ we distinguish—as bas, indeed, 
sometimes been done—between two cocapletely disparate 
reals, a ‘Sigher* mythology, exempted by the above, and 
a ‘lower’ eytbolagy, We shall return to this point Jeter. 
We are her concemed with the standpoist of mat 
mythology only in 20 far as it has exercised a dechive 
infuence on the interpretation of the earliest manifettatioas 
‘of the ‘lower’ mythology. With respect to the ultimase 
paychological motves of mythology = 2 shole, including 
‘that of primstive man, zho idea is even to-day widely curest 
‘hat mythological thought was from the very beginning 
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malve attempt at an interpretation of the phenomena which 
‘man cccounters in nature or in bio own life. That is to 
say, all mythology is regarded at 2 soxt of primitive ncience, 
or, at any rate, asa precursor of philosophy. This innate 
‘need for explanation iz thea umually associated with an 
liege @ priori principle of causality inherent ia the mind. 
‘The mythological view of mature, therefore, is supposed 10 
be nothing but an application—lmparfect as yet, to be sure-— 
of the causa! haw ta the nerss of phenomena. But if we 
call to mind the condition of satural man ax revesled in 
‘his actions, 20 trace can be found of any need for explany- 
tion such a3 regoices the fata! employment of the concept 
‘of causality. Indeod, us regards the phenomenn of dally hfe 
wand those that surround him on all bands and constantly 
recur in a unfform manner, primitive man experiences 00 
‘need at all for explanation. For him everything is anit i just 
‘because it has always been 40. Just as he dances about a1 
‘arrow becuse hiv fatber and his grandfather practised this 
iintarn in the past, 30 also does he hold that the soo 
risen to-day becanse it rose yesterday. The regularity with 
‘which « phesomence recirs i for hira vulficient testimony 
and explanation of it existence. Only that which arouses 
bis emotion azd calls forth particularly foat and terror comes 
fan object of magical and Gemoniaca? belief. ‘The 
level of taythoiogical thought diders from the 
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conmiction of phenomena that gives tise to mytbologica? 
thinking, but emation ; ideas are only the materia} which 
the latter elaborates. The Sdea of a corporeal soul, preseat 
in the compre yet also capable of abandoning it and of 
Decoosing a dangerous demon, Is a creation of the emotian 
of fear. The demons who posseas the sick man and cause 
hhis death, or who depart from him in convalescence, are 
prodacte of emotion. “They are superscusible, ax iz tbe soul, 
Tpecause they are bom purely of emotion. Nevertheless, 
they always tend to assume a secsible natore, being imaged 
cither as men, or as exterual thiagy, soch at animals, plants, 
‘weapons, and icaplements, Only im the course of later 
developruevt are the demons themselves equipped with 
relatively permaneat qualities that differ from the 
charncteriaice of the vehicles in which they are regarded ax 
embodied. 

‘Thus, then, we utterly confuse primitive thinking with 
sue own scientific standpoint when we explain it by the 
roed for the interpretation of phenomena. Canuality, in 
four sense of the word, does not exist for primmtive man. 
Tk we would speak of causality at all on kos Tove! of 
experience, we may say only that be is goremed by 
tho cnunality of magic. Thi, however, receives ite stntop, 
not from the laws that regulate the connection of ident, 
‘bat from the forces of emetion. The mythological causality 
of emotional magic is oo lese spasmodic and irregular 
an the Logical cauralcy arising oat of the orderly 
tequance of perceptions wad ideas In constant. That 
the formar preceded the latter is, nevertheless, of great 
importance. For the causality of natural lam, as we know 
i, would bardly have been posible bad not magical 
‘aanality prepared the way for it. Yet the Inter arose from 
the earlier just at that moment ia which the attention of 
‘men ceased to be held by, the causal, the startling, and 
the fearful, and occupied itself with the orderty, the regular, 
‘aad commonplace. For this reason the very grottest advance 
in the investigation of uatural lrws was made by Galllsn, 
‘rhea. be took as the object of hin resoarch that which wat 
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the most commonplace, the falling of a body to the earth. 
Primitive man did not reflect about this phenomenon nor, 
vatil a long time afterwards, did civilised man. That a body 
should fall to the earth when thrown upwards ‘is sell- 
evident" because it is thus that bodies bave always acted. 
‘An echo of this primltlve view remains evec in the olor 
physics, which, following Aristotle, tells us that a body 
falls because the centre of the earth in its natural point of 
reat-~<hat i, 10 pot it otherwise, it mnst behave as it does 
because it fas always done $0. 








8. Tre Becuenncs oF Axz, 

‘Though mythological thinking, particularly oa the evel 
of belief im demons and magic, has but shght connection 
‘with later science, it stands in close relation to the beginnings 
‘of art. This relation appears, arcong otber things, in the 
fact that the simplest forms of the one are connected with 
the simplest forms of the other. Tas connection  two- 
fold. Ideas of magre are ia a certain sense, proyected into 
the products of art; art, oa the other band, bemg the 
means whereby mythological thinking finds expression, reacts 
‘upon magical idess and brings about an enhancement of 
their motives. This is particularly apparent, im the be- 
‘ginnings of art, inthe fact that, ax viewed by civilized man, 
Primitive peoples have brought but eae art to a high degree 
‘Of perfection, the art of dancing. For no other form of 
artistic expression is early man better endowed. His body 
is {acomparably more supple than thet of civilisad 100r9, 
The life of the forest, the climbing of trees, and the 
capturing of game qualify him for performances tbat would 
prove diffeult to a modern art-tancer. AU who bare 
‘witnessed the dancing of men of mature have marvelicd at 
their great We and dexterity, and especially at their 
‘wonderful ability in rexpect to postures, ‘movements, and 
tmlmetic expression. Originally, the dance was x means for 
the ataioment of magical ends, ax we may conjecture from 
the fact that even at a very early stage it developed 
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into the cult dance, Nevertheless, from the very beginning 
it obviously also gave rise to pleasure, and this caused It 10 
bbe re-enacted in playful form. Thus, even the earliest art 
ministered not only to external needs but also to the subjer- 
tive life of pleasure. The direct source of the intter ia one's 
‘own movements and their accompanying sensations. The 
ance of the group enhances both the emotion and the ability 
of the individual. This appears ckarly in the dances 
executed by the inland tibes of Malacca. ‘These peoples 
do not seem to have any round dances. The individual 
dancer remaics at « fixed 2pot, though be is able, without 
Jeaving his place, to execute marvellous coatordont and 
movenents of the limbs. These movements, moreover, 
combine with thove of bus compandocs to form an harmonious 
whole, They are contvalled, however, by still unather 
factor, tbe attempt to imitate animals. “It ix true that, oc. 
the primltive level proper, the amma! does not phy 10 
omingat » eble wx In ter times. Nevertheles, the imta- 
tion of animais in the dance already foreshadows the totemic 
pertod. Some indwiduals ace able, while remaining at a fixed 
spot, to amitate with striking lfe-likeneas the movements 
‘of even small animals, and this is regarded an art af the 
highest order. Vet the animal-mask, which is later com- 
roonly used in cult and magic, is bere as yet entzely 
lacking, These very mimic and pantomimic dances, how- 
fever, unquestionably bear the traces of magic, When the 

ing kin dance 








means of magic, and we may conjecture that the game 
animals that are strack by a arrow are sopposed actually 
to mecamb as a remit of this mimetic performance. 
‘Among primitive peoples, the dance is not, as a rule, 
accompanied by maic. At most, means of prodacng 
toise are intsoduced, air pespose being to iodicate the 
rhythm, The simplest of these noise intruments consints 
of two wooden atske that arm beaten together. The drum 
fa also common at a very carhy time ; yet it was probably 
introduced from without. The real musica? accompaniment 
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‘of the dance Is furnisbed by the human voice in he dance 
song. Tt would, of course, be wroag to rappose that became 
the dance originally, sarved purposes of magic, the dance- 
soog was 4 sort of primitive colt-seng. Of auch sangs as 
the latter no traces occur until later. The contents of the 
early songs are devived from the most commonplace expeti- 
‘ences of life, Tee songs really, consist of detached frag 
ments of purely descriptive or nazrative prose, and have 0 
liner cunuection with the motives of the dance. That which 
characteris then 08 songe is the refrain, Ono wight sy, 
without qualification that this poetic form of speech beyis 
‘with the refrain. The song bat grown up out of gelocted. 
natural sounds, Anything that has been doue or observed 
tay serve as content of the voag. After such maternal bas 
‘ence been emplayed, it 1s continually repeated, ‘Thus 
ft becomes a folk-song that le sung particularly during the 
ance, The melody is of & very monotopour character; 
‘could it be translated into our notes, we wonld find that 
in the songs of the Veddahs or of the inland tribes of 
‘Malacca, the melody moves at most within the range of « 
sixth. Moreover, there is an abvence of barmonic intervals, 
eo tut, not having bec pbooographically recotded, the 
sooge cannot he reproduced ia our notes except with great 
suncartuinty, OF their comtect, the following kustratioos 
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‘which he employs in the chase, affords the Busbman % 
simple stringed instrument. The ating of the bow now 
becomes the string of a musical innrumect. itt tones, 
however, camot be heard distinctly by auy one excapt the 
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tone produces a very strong effect on 
if, being power(ully transmitted through the 
ars of the skull and reaching the avdltory 
‘through a direct boue-contuction, Tims, when, i is 
1 remarkable fact that music, the moet subjective of the arts, 
Degins with the very stringed instruments which are the 
ott effective In arousing subjective moods, and with « 
form in which the pleasure secured by the player from 
bbs playing remains purely subjective. But, from this point 
fn, the farther development to tone-effects that are objective 
and are richer in gradations {a reached by simple transitions 
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detached from the bamboo of which the bow ia con- 


gourd and the bow proves to be the end of the stlek 
that carries the bridge. It is now mo longer the head of 
‘the player that furnishes the resonance, but the rubstituted 
calabash. In ity extemal appearance che calabash re- 


month, and nose are cut into 





toads & great advance in the perfection of his inetuuent 
Hii mmsie was now audible to others ax well as to himeclf, 

‘Another instrument also, the ball-roarer, dates back to 
the beginnings of racsic, though its development, of course, 
Ailered rome that of the xither. The bull-rosrer, indeed, 
is an instrument of tonr and noise that it to be found only 
famoog relatively primitive peoples. True, it does sot reach 
its highest development among those peoples who, from 
a sociological pout of view, occupy the lowest plane of 
culure ; it becomes an instrament of magic, av we shail 
00, only witha the totemic culture of Australia. Never- 
felons, there has heaa discavered, agaic among the Bush- 
men, a form of bull-roarer of an especially primitive 
character, Doubtless that which Jed primiive man to the 
invention of the sther was the tone which be heard in 
Dis everyday expentnce wo war or ia the bust when Ie 
applied an arrow to Bis bow. No doubt, ako, it wan the 
whirring noine of the arrow, or that, perbaps, of the ying 
Died which the errow imitates, chat Jed him to reproduce 
thin noise la a similar mancer. Indeed, in South Africa, 
the bulbtoares, though, of course, used only as phy: 
‘ing, occure in a form that at once renioda one of « 
fying bird or arrow. The feather of a bird is fastened 
tight soglor to x stick of wood. When the stick te 
vigorously awing about ic a cree, a whistling noise i 
produced, accompanied, particulary when swung with great 
apidity, by » high tone. This toes, Bowever, is not capable 
‘af farther pesfection, 20 that no other rausical instrument 
developed from the buil-roarer. The coutrary, rather, is 
‘trae. In other forms of the bull-roarer in which the feathers 
‘were displaced by » Gat wooden boerd—hote only rrsea 
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lance to a bind was a alight similarity in form—the noine 
‘was rmore fotense but the tane less clear. For thin reason 
the bullroarer noon loat its place in che ranka of musical 
instruments and became parely an instrument of magic, in 
‘which fanction also it was ured only temporarily. In many 
parts of the world, moreover, there is a simlar primitive 
Implement, the rafiée, whose status is the same as that of 
the bull-roarer. 

It was in connection with ideas of magic and of demons 
that formative art, or, a8 i would perhaps be truer 10 s2y, 
the elements from which thie art proceeded, was developed, 
Suck art was pot unknown even to the primitive peoples of 
the pre-totemic age. If anywhere, itis doubtless among the 
Drimitive tribes of Malacca and Ceylon tbat we cat, in voine, 
‘measure acrl with some cerainty, trace formative wrt to Io 
cartest beginnings and to tbe causes back of these. The 
‘Bushman mnst here be excded fron consideration, ance, as 
wre shall see, be was clearly affected by exterual influences. 
‘The Verldabs, as weil ax the Senoi and Semangs, are familiar 
vith anly the simplest for, of linear decoration. Yet this 
‘mates it evident tbat simple lines, wach as can be produced 
by cutting or by scratching, form the starting-palat of almost 
‘ul later developament. Hore again it i the bamboo that in 
tii, Its wood belag material suitable for these rimpla 
artatic’ attempts. Tt connection with art is due wlio 
to the fact that it is used in the manufacture of imple~ 
‘ments and weapons, such as tbe bow and the digaiog- 
tick, and, lates, the blow-pipe and the flute. Ax im- 
portant objects of adornment, we find the combs of che 
women, which, amoog tbe Malaccan tribes, are extremely 
‘eh in Tinear decorations. At first, the dominant motive 
is the triangle. Just os the triaogie in the simplest 
rectilinear figure af geometry, so also is it the simplat 
closed ornamental pattern. ‘The weapons oot infrequently 
Ihave a series of triangles included within two parallel 
straight lines, This Wastrates in its simplest form the 
‘universal characteristic of primitive armaments, namely, 
‘uniform repetition. The pattern infer becomes more 
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complicated ; the triangles axe crosed by lines between 
which there are spaces that ace also triangular in form. 
Such figures are then further combined into double cviangles 
having a common bax, etc. These are foliowed by other 
forms, in which simple arcs take the place of straight 
lines,” For example, an arc is substituted for the base of 
cach trlangle, again with absolute uniformity. Finally, the 
are, in the form of the mgment of a cxcle,  utliood 
independently, either in simple repetition or in alternatlon. 
ingly complex by 
ther of the forms 23 a whole or of 2008 
cof their parts. This multiplication of motives reaches its 
‘most artatic development in the women's combs found amoay, 
the tribes of the Malay Peninmla. The comb, in some 
form or othor, ia a very common article of adoroment among 
peoples of nature. But it is just in the form in which it 
‘occurs among the Seooi and Semangs that the comb gives 
evidence of having origmally been, at most, only incxdent- 
ally af article of adarament and of having otly gradually 
coma to be exclusively a decoration. In shape, tt is Ike 
the women's combs of to-day. The teeth are pointed down 
‘wards, and serve the purpose of fastening the hair. The 
upper part forms a brood crest. But among these peoples 
the crest in the main part of the comb, the function 
‘of the teeth being merely to bold it to the bend. 
For the crest is decorated in rich profusion with the 
above-mentioced oroamentations, and, if we ask the Semana 
and the Senoi what these mean, we are told that they 
guard against diseases. In the Malay Peninsula, the 
‘men do not wear combs, evidently for the practical 
reason that, because of their Ife in the forest aod 
their journeys through the underbrush, they cut their halr 
short. Ta other regions which have also evolved the comb, 
‘an in Polynesia, such conditions do not prevail; the comb, 
hecefore, is worn by both men and women. In this, its 
earliest, use, Bowever, the camb ax such is clearly kexe an 
sbject of adormment ‘than a means of magic. It serves 
particularly an a sort of amolet, to protect against sickneat- 
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demons, For this reason the omamental Jines io their 
various combinations are regarded as referring to particular 
@iseasca. The marks which a Semang woman carries about 
‘with her ou ber comb are really magical sigue indicating 
‘the siensea from which she wiahes to be spared. The 
‘ead would appear to be 2 particularly appropriate place 
for wearing these magical sigus. It is to magical ideas, 
‘therefore, that we smut probably look for the origin of 
this very common teass of adorument. In Malacca, indood, 
the eoeaha are carefully preserved ; the drawings made 
upon them render them, as it were, sacred objects. But 
it is impossible to leara directly from the stutements of 
the natives just how primitive articles of adornment came 
two acquire the siguigcance of ornaments. Our oaly clue 
is the fact that the decorations on the bows and blow-piper 
fare supposed ta be magical aide to a successful buot ; for, 
among the representations, there are occasionally thove of 
animals, This fact we may bring into connection with 
observations made by Karl voa dea Steinea amoog the 
Bakaici of Central Beasil. This Sovestiator here found re- 
mackable ornamentations on wood. AI! of dbtve were of x 
imple geometrical design, just as in the cue of other 
primitive peoples, yet they were interpreted by tho waives 
‘pot as means of magic but as representations of objects. 
‘A conucutiee series of triangles whose anglea were some- 
what rounded of, was interpreted as a sake, and a series 
‘of squares whose angles touched, at a swarm of bees. 
But the representations included also other thinge besides 
animals, For exampla, « verucal series of triangies ln which 
‘the apexts pointed downwards and touched the bates of the 
ext lower triangles, war regarded at a umber af women’s 
aprons—the upper part was che girdle, and, attached to 
‘this, the apron. In a word, primitive man is inclined to 
read concrete objects of this Kind into his simple oma- 
‘mental Hines, That we also can sill voluntarily pat ourselves 
into auch an attivude, 3 texifed 20 by Karl von den Steinen 
Ihimaelf, when Be tella us thet be wacoceded without per- 
dowlar effort in discovering similar objects io certain simple 
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oramestations. We bere taro a case of the paychical 
process of attisilation. This ts characteristic of all com- 
fciousnens, but, oa might be supposed from the fact that 
primitive peoples Live continsoualy in the open, it ix more 
stroagly in evidence among them than among civilized races. 

Bot the question now arises, Which cume frat? Did 
the Hakairi really wish to represcat suakes, bees, wotnes's 
‘aprons, ete., and reduce these to geometrical achematiza- 
dona?’ Or did he, without such’ intention, fret make 
simple linear decorations, are later read into them, through 
imaginative association, the memory images of objects? The 
latter 4a doubtlous the case. For it is much easier fist 
ta draw simple lines and then to read complicated object 
{nto them than it is, cooversely, to reduce these pictures at 
‘the ontvet to abstract geometrical schemata, Indeed, wher, 
the Bakairi wishes to draw real objects, he proceeds just 
far ovr children do: he copies them ax well as be can 
For example, the Bakairi occasionally draws fishes in the 
sand for the purpose of marking out a path, or be astempts 
to reproduce men and animals io a way strkiogly similar 
to our children's drawings. Evidently, therefore, it was 
not inability to draw the objects themselves that gave rive 
10 these primitive geometrical decorations. ‘Tbe decoratinbs 
cama fiat, and the memnory images of the objects of daily 
perception wera then read inio them. The answer, however, 
to the question as to why primitive man produces decorations 
at all, is easity found by calling to mind the motives div- 
ccoraile in wach uniform and simple reriex of Sgures as the 
telangles and arce which the Seooi and the Setiangs cut 
into bamboo. Recause of the character of bis locomotor 
organs, primitive man repeats the movements of the dance 

regular intervals, and this rhythm gives him pleasure. 
Similarly, he derives pleasare even from the regularly re- 
peated movements involved in making the straight lines of 
his drawings, and this pleavare iv enhanced when be sees 
the symmetrical figures that arise under his band as = 
result of hin movements. The earliest eethenc simul! are 
‘symmetry and rbytim. We learn this even irom the most 
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primitive of al arts, te dance. Just as one's own fave 
meats la the dance are an esthetic expression of symmetry 
fend shythm, so also are these samz characteristics embodied 
‘in the earliest productions of pictorial art—in the begi 
‘ping, indeed, they alone are to be found. “The primitive 
song comes to be « song only ax a result of the mgular 
i relcain that in Yself is unimportant. At 

‘as primitive man produces lines on wood, his 

i ition at ouce leads him to 

is for this reason that 
we never fiad decorations that comist merly of a 
single Ggure—a single triangle, for instance—but always 








scarcely be interpreted as a bes, even by a Baksiti ; but 
in m series of wich squares we ourselves could doubtie 
‘imugive a awarca of bees, Thus there arise representations 
rovembling animals, plants, mad Sowers. Because of their 
symmetrien! form, the latter particularly are apt to become 
iesociated with geometrica? designs. Yet on the whole the 
‘animal possesses a greater attraction. The animal that forms 
the object of the hust is carved upon the bow or the blow- 
pipe. This is w moans of magic that hrioge the shimal 
within range of the weapon. It is magic, tikewise, that 
affords the explanation of the statement of the Senoi and the 
Semangs that the deawings oo the combs of their women 
fare a means of protection against diseases. There two sorts 
‘oF purposes illustrate the twa forms of magic that are stil) 
‘qcemplifed on bigher cultural levels by the waulet, on the 
‘ene hend, and the tala, oo the other—protection fram 

rand asalstance In one's persoual uaderakings, Now 
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it Ie easy co understand how especially the complicated 
decorations ou the combs of tbe Malaccan tribes may, 
‘heoughs the familar processes of prychical astimilation, come 
to be tegarded as living Deings, in the form either of 
animals or of plants, and bow these forms in tara may come 
to be interpreted a3 sickness-demens. For, these demoos 
ave beings that have cever been seen : hence the terrifiod 
imagination may all the more readily give them the most 
fantastic shapes. Indeed, we still Gnd examples of this 
m the more elaborate pictures of the art of some semi- 
cultural peoples. Thus abo are explained many of the munis 
‘used among the moxt diverse peoples. It in almost always 
‘rrotesquo asimal or human masks that are employed to repre= 
out fear-demons. The freer the sway of tbs imagination, 
‘the nutiee It It to see the figure of a demon in any decotu- 
tion whatsoever. The multiplicity of the ornamental draw- 
ings, moreover, meets the need for distinguishing a great 
umber of such demons, so that a woman of tbe Seaoi or 
the Semangs carries about on her heed the demociscal 
reprereatation of all low diseases, For, according to an 
ancient Inw of magic, the demon himself has a two-fold 
rBle—be both causen the sickness and protects againit it. 
[Jour an a picture is identied with its object, #0 aleo is the 
‘rawing that represects or portrays the sickuess-demon re- 
garded as the demon itself. Whoever carries it about is 
secure against ite attack. Both magic and counter-mayie 











Potency that hax its birth in the emotions of fear and terror. 

In suramary of what we have thus far learned with 
regard to the art of drawing amoog primitive men, it may 
‘be aahd that this art is throughout one of magic and adorn- 
‘ent, ‘These are the foo motives from wbich it springs, 
‘and which, apnarently, co-operate from the outset. Ths 
mere drawing of lines in regular and syaumetrical repoti- 
fon in due fo tht replay, of movement which abe 
Gude expression in the dance, and, even prior & this, 
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fn ordinary walking and running. But the artist bia- 
self then attrbuicr a hidden meaning to that which he 
as created. Astonishment at bis creation fuses with his 
pleasure in tt, and his wonder at the picture that be has 
produced mates of it, when animated and retransformed 
by the imagination, a magical object. The pictures carried 
about on the person, or wrought on an cbject of daily use, 
asbt ia guarding agabot diveams and other injutin, ot 
they assure the saccess of the weapon aud the implernctt, 
in wiew of these characteristicn of a purely magical 
and decoraive art, it may perbapa at fint glance cause 
‘that these aboold be a people which, although 
imnitive in other essentiat respects, has far transcended 
tis atage in artistic attainment, and has, apparently, fot- 
owed an extirely dierent direction in itv pathway to art. 
Such are the Busbmen. The primitive tribes mentioned 
above show oo traces of an art of drawing ; beyond sugges 
toms of a single object, it is absolutely icportible to Gnd 
represeotations of objects aod their groupings such ay are 
‘common in the pictures of the Boslmen, which portray 
pasticolarly animais and, to a less extent, men. This 1s 
Alt the more aignigcant in view of the fact that, while 
the Bushmen also decorate their weapons and utensils 
‘with magical and cmarcental designs, these are of far les 
importance than in the case of the primitive tribes referred 
‘to above. The painting of the Bushrcen, however, is obvi- 
‘ouily neither magica? cor decorative in character. Origin 
ally these pictures seem to have been drawe in caves ; at any 
ate it in bere that many of them bave beon found. We have 
already indicated the importance of this primitive dwelling 
for the begimings of s memorial art. When extertal iti- 
pressions are abseot, 23 in the cave, the imagination 4s all 
the more impelled to peestrrs memories in self-created 
pictures, Ths simpler of these resemble, in their charac 
ferkatice, the drawings and paintings of present-day children. 
But ve can plainly distinguish the more primitive work 
from that which Is more advanced ; the latter frequectly 
repraduces its objects with accuracy, particularly animals, 
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sock, for example, as the elk and also the giraffe, which is 
a favourite object, probably because of its loog ueck. Occx- 
sionally, indeed, a quadraped 1s scill represented in profile 
‘with only two legs, but most of the pictures are certainly 
far beyond this childish mode of drawing. Ia general, 
mineral pigments were used from the very outset, par- 
ticulatly red icon ore, blue vitriol, ete. We also find 
mixtures of pigments, so that almost all colours occut. 
Now it might, of course, be supposed that such a picture 
of an animal bes the same significance as attaches to the 
drawing occasionally executed on the bow of « primitive 
man for the purpose of magically insuring the weapan 
of its mark. ‘But the very places where these paint 

secur, far removed as they ate from chase and bale, 
nillate against such a supposition. An even greater objec 
loo in the fact that the more perfect pictures repreveut 
scenes from fe, One of them, for example, portrays the 
meeting of Bushmen with white men, as is evident party 
from the colour and partly froma the diference in the aisa 
of the figures. Another well-known picture represents the 
‘way i which the Bushmen steal cattle from = Bantu tribe. 
‘The Bantus are represented by large figures, the Bushmen 
bby small ones ; in 2 lively scene, the latter drive the animals 
away, while the far-striding Boctos retin far io the tear. 
‘The pletue reveals the joy of che primitive artnt over 
the miccessful excapade. This is not magical art, but plainly 
‘cremplifies the first products of a memorial art. The one 
‘who painted these pictures desired Sst of all (o being. before 
Ikis memory that which be had experienced, and he daubt- 
lem also wished to preserve these scenes to the memory 
of his Kinsmen. This is memorial art in x twotold sense. 
Meroory renews the experiences of the past, and it is for 
‘memory that the past is to be retained. But this art also 
‘must stil be classed ax primitive, for it bas pot as yet 
analned to the level of imidative ast. It ix mot an art 
that reproduces an object by a direct comparison of picture 
‘with copy. This is the sense in which the present-day 
Porrrit or Inndscape painter practises imitation. Even 
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‘where the primitive era transcended a merely magical of 
decorative ar, it did not advance beyond memorial art. Tbe 
Bushman did cot have the objects themselves before hit, 
Dut created his pictures in accerdasce with bis memory of 
‘thera, Mareorer, suited 28 the cave it to the development 
of a memoddal art, it of itself makes imitative art impos- 
sible. But bow can we account for the fact that the primltiva 
tribe of Bushmen attuned 10 level of art whose exch 
‘of magical motives ranks it as relatively advanced, and which 
‘must be ertimated all the more highly because it lt not shared 
by the neighbouring African tribes? The Hottentoty, for 
example, co lest then the Bechuanas and the Bratuf, are 
Inferior in artistic accomplishments to the Bushmen, although 
the culture of the latter is in otber respects far below the 
Jevel af that of the former. May we say of this memorial art 
‘whit seams probable as regards the magical and decorative 
art of the inland tribes of Malacca and of Ceylon, namely, 
that it arose independectly from the same original motives a3 
the dance? ‘The answer to this question depends primarily 
‘upon the antiquity of these art productions. Do they date 
bback fo an intmetporial past, as we caay suppose to be the 
cata with the decorations of the Veddahs and the Malaccan 
tribes? ‘There are two cansideratioes, principally, that prove. 
the contrary, namely, that they are relatively recent 
creations. In the first place, the paintings present the 
vpictares of animals, in particular of the horse aod tbe sheep, 
with which the Bushman has bees acquainted at farthest 
since the lor past of the eighteen cencry. True, thse 
animals were brought icto Cape Coloay at carly 
Seoemeae casey an enly ane ti le owe, 
‘that the Bushmen became familiar with them. A second coa~ 
sideration is the remarkable circumstance that these primitive 
painters employ essentially the same tools as the Europeans. 
‘This art has now, indeed, almomt disappeared, the race having 
‘been crowded back and depleted. But the remains show 
‘that the painters poewed a stoue plate oo which they 
mized their paints wad also a stone pounder with which the 
mixing wax dono—that i, a paietie and a pestle. Indeed, 
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for arpting the colour they acasioasly ied « pait- 
‘brush made of fine splinters of booe, though soms, no 
dgubt, were content to do this with the fingers. 

‘These are all sigas which certainly suggest 4 not very 
distant past. Morover, art products cannot resemble each 
other in so many respects withost having some connection 
in origin. Ailded to this ia the fact that the very character 
fof such plemres ax are still im existence scarnely allows 





‘us to regard them as more than sixty to seventy years 
old, Frog all of this we must conclade that this art ie uot 
primitive at all, but was imported, resembling én thia roany 






rs why may we not also sappoxe thet a wander 

iat at one time came to the Bushmen, even 
Ivefore any other elezneats of European culture bad become 
accemible to them? Nevertheless, the fact that this painting 
‘exists ladicaten the preseoce of a remarkable talent. Thin 
rings oa tm our last probleen io the peychology of primitive 
‘mun, to the question coocemmng his mental equipment in 





9: Tue INTELLECTUAL ARD MORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Panerve Man. 

For 4 general estimate of the mental characteritics of 
a rice or a tribe, the observation of a single individual 
or of several individuals is not adequate. Judgment can 
bbe bared only on the totality of the various mental 
phases of culruretenguage, custom, mym, and art. But, 
‘f we would also obtain a conception of the mental capaci 
ties of a people or a tribe, we must take into further oon 
sideration the taeutal endowment of the tadividuai. For, 
in the case of mental capacity, we must consider not merely 
‘that which as actually been achieved but also everything 
‘within che ponibilty of attaimuent. Here, again, the wtand- 
Point differa according as we ate concerned (to limit our- 
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selves to the to matt important and typleal aspects) with 
fan Inellectaal ot 2 moral estimate, These Two aspect, 
the intellectual, taken in its widest sense, and the moral, 
are not only of supreme importance, but, as experience 
Shows, they in no wise ran parallel cours.” For an under- 
Standing of tental development in genera, therefore, and 
of the relation of these its aspects, the early conditions of 
‘human culture are particalrly significant, 

TS, Bow, we couslder the geurral cultoral conditions of 
primitive man, and recall the ery meagre charectr of his 
fmtsroal calseral pomessions ax well at hia lack of any 
Itnptln to porfect hon, we tay readily be Yd 10 vuppone 
that bis intellectual capacities alto ave eemiained oh a 
very low plane of development. How, some have asked, 
could the Bushman have dispensed for decades with fire 
artus—just as accessible to him as to the surrounding tribes 
unless be possamed a low degrer of intelligence? Even 
more true is this of the Negritos of the Philippines of 
‘the Veddahs of Ceylon. How, unless their mental capaci 
ties wers ementully more imited than those of their 
neighbours, could they bave bved in the midst of bighly 
cultivated tribes and have reantined for decades on an u= 
changed mental level? But we need to bear ix mind cwo 
considerations that are bere decivive. The first of these 
inthe Liited matare of the wants of primitive man, a 
condition fostered, 20 doubt, by his relatively small inter- 
‘coune with neighbouring peoples. Added to this is the 
fact that up to very recent times—for here also mary changes 
have arisen—the prinite man of the tropics bas foand 
pleaty of game and plant food io his forests, ax well as 
fn abundance of material for the cotbing and adorament 
to which be i accuxtomed. Hence he lackr the incentive 
to attive for anything beyond these simple means of satis. 
fying his wants. It a agreed, paricolarly by the invent- 
sgutors who have studied thse tribes of Malacca and Ceykon 
that have remained primitive, that the most outstanding 
characteristic of primitive man is contentment. He socks 
for wothing farther, since be eltber Gade all thet be desires 
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{in his enviconment, ar, by, methods handed down from the 
ancient past, knows how be may produce it out of the material 
‘available to him. For this reason the Semangs and Seaoi, 
‘0 less than the Veddahe, despise os reangades those mixed 
tribes that have ariaen through union, ‘= the one case, with 
dhe Malays, and, in the otber, with che Singhalese and Tamils. 
‘AM! the more firmly, therefore, do they hold to that which 
‘was transmitted to them by their fathers, Together with 
this Lited character of the wants, we find a fixity of 
conditions, due to their long isolation. The longer a set of 
‘eustoma and habite has prevailed amoag a people, dhe care 
dificult it fe to overturn, Prior to any change we mst, in 
‘ch cases, fist have mighty, upheavals, battles, and migra- 


belonging to it. The war of extermination against the red. 
race was carried on by the picas New England Puritans 
with somewhat diferent, thongh with scarcely, better, 
weapons than the Hottentom and Herero today tum 
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against the Bushmen, or the Monhuttss ayaizat the Negritos 
of Central Africa. 

Tt ia characteristic of primitive culture that it bas 
failed to advasce since loumemorial times, and this accounts 
for the unifarmity prevaleat in widely separated regions 
of the earth. This, however, does not at all imply that, 
within the narrow sphere that constitutes his world, the ia- 
telligence of primitive maz is inferior to that of culvura} man, 





eatire ability required by the bow and arcow, undoubtdly 
Feakioned even iy primitive mex” We have roca, of course, 
Chat theae Saventions were not matched’ from the blue, but 
tha they were influenced by all sore of empirical elmieaty 
and probably uho by magical iow, ax in the case of the 
feathering of the arrow. Nevertbelom, Ge saembling and 
combining of these elements in the production of a weapon 

‘ited to the conditions of primitive life ix a wasveios 
achlevement, scarcely inferior, fram am intellectual polat of 
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geoeral ahillty of these races. A missionary teacher in 
Malacca, whose school included Chinese, Senai, and Malay, 
pve Grat rank 1 the Chinese as regards capacity, and 
second place 10 the Senoi, while the Malaya were graded 
last, though they, as we iow, are beld to be a relatively 
talented race, Now, this grading, of coune, uy have 
been more or Jets accidental, yet it allows us t0 conclude 
Chat the fntellctual endowment of primitive tan te In itelf 
approsimately equa? to that of civiied man. Primitive 
‘man meray exercises his ability i> a more restricted Geld ; 
his horieon is ementially narrower becasse of hie content= 
ment under these Fimications. This, of course, does not 
deay that there may have been a time, and, Sodeed, doubt- 
Jems was ce, when man ocenpied a Jower Satellectual plane 
‘and approximated more nearly to the ammal state which pre- 
coded that of hamas beings. This earliett and lowest level 
‘of human development, bowerer, is not accnasible to us. 

But what, now, may be said concerciog the mora 
haracteristion of primitive man? It is clear that we nat 





somewbat civilized mixed peoples constitute a sort of pro- 
‘Tamils, ix the Inter, agaicst the Malkys, These mixed 
peoples i 
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tertinocy of naprojaticnd obeerers ig ungnimous in tise 
taining chat primiine man ia frank aad boned, that ing ft 
‘nksowa to bin, sad that theft doce ot exe He may, of 
‘gure, de strongly moved by emotion, so that the man who 
distarbs the Veddah's marriage relation may be sure of 
4 poltooed arrow, aa may alvo the strange Mouiaml) who 
ncotches wobidden “upon his Sentng-grounds, Tht 
Teoria tv not based upon iogal cactmenieof auch there 





Many favestigators have believed that there varlour charac- 
teristice exhibiced by uumized primitive culture indicate a 
high state of morahty. In this they agree with Wilhelm 
Schmidt, for whom primitive wen are the infact peoples 
of the ‘world, in that they possess the innocence of 
childhood. It is not only man's mocal outlook, however, but 
also bis moral character, as this very iDustration show, 
‘that depends upon the environment in whick be liver. Since 
the primitive man who lives undisturbed by exteraa) con- 
ditions bas no occasion to conceal anything, his honesty and 
frankness ought scarcely to be cousted to dis particular 
credit ; v0 far as theft is concomed, how can there be a 
thiat whero there is ne property? It eaay, of course, happen 
that an indivdual takes the weapon of his companion for a 
short time and wes it. This acton, however, is all the 
‘more permissible since each man makes his own bow and 
arrow. The same is true of clothing and articles of adorn- 
‘ment. Thos, the rather negative sworality of primitive man. 
alsa has ttn origin in bis Yimited wants, fo the lack of any 
‘incentives to such action ax me would call immoral. Such 
2 positive cituation, however, is, no doubt, afforded by the 
‘ie mncogamy, whch peobablyoiginae inthe pean 
natural state and eas thenceforth maintained. 

Quite different is the moral picsure of primitive max 
wherever he i at strife with rurounding people, Hera 
a vas noted particularly by Emin Pasha and Stuhlmann 
in the case of the Negritos of the Upper Nile, the 
outrtanding characteriatica are, im the fret place, feat, 
and than deception and mmlice, Bot cm we wonder at 
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(his when we learn that the flesh of the Pygmicn ix 
‘especially prized by the amthropophagic Monbuttur af that 
region, and that the pursuit of this buman gare on the part 
of che latter ia absolztely unrestrained, except by the fear 
‘of the arrows which the Pygmies shoot from bekind ambush? 
Here, of course, innocence, feanknest, and honesty are not 
to be expected ; under these ciscumstancm, theft also comes 
to be m justifiable act. Wherever the Negeito Snds some~ 
thing fo tke, be takes it, Te wame is true of the 
South African Bushmen, who occipy a similarly pre- 
cariow position with reapect to the Bantus and Hattentots 
‘The Bushmen are the most notorious thieves of South 
Africa. Of this we have sriking evidence in the above: 
mentoned picture of tbe Basbman who glorifies and 
Drennrven to memory the theft of cattle. The Busha ts 
frafty and treacherous, and steals whecever there is oppor- 
tunity. But what else couk! be expected, when we connder 
that, by kalling of the game with their firearms, the Homeo- 
tole’ and Banfus deprive the Buskman of that which was 
once his source of food, and that they shoot the Bushman 
Dimas if he resist 

To munnnarize: The intelligence of primitive man { 
Indeed restricted to a narcow sphere of actwity. Whthin this 
sphere, however, hia ioteligence is not noticeably inferior co 
thot of cvltwed maz. His morality is dependent upon the 
‘environment 1 which he lives Where be lives his life of 
freedom, ane might alraost call his state ideal, theve being few 
motives to uumoral conduct in oat seuse of the word. On 
the other hand, whenever primitive man is funted down 
and bard pressed, he possesses no moral principles what- 
soover, These traits are worth noting, if only becaase they 
show the tremendoos influmce winch erteraal life exerts veo 
under the simplest conditions, upon the development of the 
‘oral nature, 








URAPTER 11 
THE TOTEMIC AGE 


2, Tae Gaverat Craxcree ov ToreMant. 
‘Tae expresrion ‘totemic aye" involves a widened application 
cf the term ‘toteta.’ This word is taken from the language 
of the Ojbways or, as the English eal! them, the 
Chippewa Indians, To these Indians of the Algonquin 

“totem signified Gret of all a group. Persons 
the mame totem if they are fellow-mombers in a 
hich foram part of a tribe or of a clan. The term 

the ‘of the Scottish High= 
‘ane unally employed by. Engluh ethoologivts 
in referring to the smaller divisions of a tribe. The tribe 
consists of » mumber of clans, and each chan may include 
several totems. As a rule, the totem xroups bear animal 
ames, Te North America, for examplo, there was at 
eagle totem, a wolf totem, a dest totera etc. In this cate 
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the one hand, is a group mame, and, on the other, a name 
indicative of ancesry. In the later connection it has abso 
‘5 mythologica) algniicaoce. These various ideas, however, 
fncerplay in numerous ways, Some of the meatings my 
recede, so that totems Rave frequently became mere 
oaiecclatare of triba? divisions, while at other times the 
idea of ancestry, of, perhaps alo, the cult elguiGicance, pro- 
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Gomizates, The idea gained ground until, directly ot 
fndirectly, it fmally permeated aM phases of culture. It 
fs in this sense that the entire period pervaded $y, this 
culture may he called the *totemic age.’ 

‘Even ia its original nigaificance—as a name for 2 group 
of members of a tribal division or for the division tte 
‘the conception of the tetera is consected with certain 
characteristic phenament of thle period, distinguishing it 
particularly from the culture of primitive man, I refer to 
tcibal division and tribal orgonization. Toe horde, in which 
en aro uuited purely by chance or at the occasional call of 
swe undertaking, only to scatter again when this is com: 
pleted, has disappeared. Nor is it any hoger merely the 
single family that fey binds individual to one another; 
in addition to it we Sind the tral division, which originates 
in accordance with a definite law of tribal organization and 
ta wubyect to epecific norms of curtom. These norms, and 
‘their fixed place in the beliefs wad feelings of the tribal 
‘members, are coomected with the fact that origmally, at alh 
frente, the totem animal was regarded, for tbe most par, 23 
having? not merely given ico name to a group of tribal 
members but an baving actually been ite foreluther, in 
far, animal ancentors apparently preceded human ancestors. 
Round up with thie is the further fact thar ehese anrmal 
ancestors posessed a cult. Thus, ancestor cult also began 
th the calt of anunals, cot with that of buman ancestors. 
‘Aside from specific ceremooies snd cererovial festivals, 
this animal cult originally found expression prisarily !o the 
relations maintained coward the totem anima. It was not 
wperely a particular animal that was to a certain extent held 
sacred, but every representative of the opecies, The totem 
‘members were forbiddea to eat the Seah of the torem animal, 
‘ot were allowed to do sa only under speciéc conditions, 
‘A sigaitcant counter-phenomenon, pot irreconcilable with 
this, ix the fact that on certain occasions the eating of the 
totem feak comstinited a sore of ceremony. This Hkewise 
temples that the totem anima} was held sacred. When this 
conception came inta the foreground, the totem idee 
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frecame extended so a8 0 epply, partloubrly in its colt 
amorivea and effects, to plants, and sometimes even to stance 
and other inaoimate objects. This, however, obviously 
occurred at a later time. 

‘From early times on, the phenomena of toteniam have 
heen accompanied by certain forms of tribat organtzation, 
Every tribe is frst divided, as a rule, into two halves. 
‘Through a further division, « fairly, Jarge nuuber of clans 
arise, whlch, in cara, eventally split up into snbclour and 
separate rotem groups. Each of these groups originally 
regarded come particular totem animal or other totem abject 
a sacred, ‘The most important social aspect of this totemic 
tribal ocgasimtion, however, consists in the fact that it 
involved certain norms of custo regulating the intercourre 
of the separate groups with one another. OF these norms, 
thote xoveramg marriage relations were of Gt importance. 
‘The tribal organimtion of this period was bound up with 
tn important intituton, exogamy, which originated in the 
torenie age. Ta the earliest primitive period every tribal 
member could enter inte marriage with any woman of the 
tribe whom he might choose ; according to the Veddabs, 
ven marriage between brother and sister was originally 
‘not prohibited. Thus, endogamy prevailed within the prs 
tive horde. This, of course, does not mean chat therm wan 
no marriage except within the narrow circle of blood 
relationship, but merely thet mamage was permatied 
Detween close relatives, more particularly between brothers 
‘and sisters. ‘The exogamy characteristic of totemic tribal 
‘organization consists in the fact that no marriages of any 
Kind are allowed except between members of diferent 
tribal divisions. A member of one particule group can 
eater into marriage only mith one of another group, not 
vith a person belonging to his own circle. By this mene, 
(ntemnic tribal organization gains a powerfut infivence oo 
‘custom. Through marriage it comes into relation with all 
Phenonena counected with marringe, with bith and death 
and the ims bound up with them, with the initiation 
ceremonies in which the youths are received imo the 
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aoclation of mes, etc. As a result of the magica? signifi- 
cance acquired by the totem zximal, epeciah associations 
ase formed. Those become united under the protection of 
‘@ totam animal and give impens to the czoteric cok 
associations, which, in their torn, exercise « profound iné- 
ence upon the cacdltioas of fe. Though it is probable 
that these associations had thelr origin in the sbover 
mentioned men's clubs, their organizing principle was the 
totem animal and its cal. 

‘Besides itv infuence on matters connected with the rela- 
‘nous of the sexes, the totem animal was the source of 
several oibee ideas. After the separate tribal gromp es 
come to feel itelf united in the cult of the totem animal, 
4 single individual may acquire a particular guardian 
animal of his own. Out of the tribal totem there thus 
develops the individual voter, Then, agnin, the different 
sexes, the mea and the women of the tribe, acquire their 
rpecial totem animals. These iradiations of the totemic 
conception serve partly to extend it and partly to give it 
fan irregular development. Of the furtber phenomena that 
radually come to the foreground dunng the totemic age, 
fone of the most important is the growing influence of 
dominant individual persoualities. Such personalities, off 
course, werm not unknown eves to the primitive horde, 
fon the occasion of important undertakings. But tribal 
‘organitation for the rst time introduces a permazent 
leadership on the part of single individsals or of several who 
hare the power. Thus, toterism leads to chieftsinakip as 
‘8 regular instication—one that later, of course, proves 10 be 
ansong the foremost factors in the dissolution of the aye that 
gave it birth. For chieftainship gives rie to political organ- 
izatlon ; the latter calminates io the State, which, though 
destroying the original tobal organisation, is, nevertheless, 
itself one of the last products of totemic tribal institutions, 

‘With the firmer union of tribal members there comes 
alto tribal warfare. So loag as pranitive man remains com- 
paratively unaffected by other peoples, and particularly by 
Gore of a different clrwal lew!, be lives, on the whole, in 
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‘state of peace, Aa individua? may, of conree, occasionally 
‘alte his weapon againg® acother person, bot there are 00 
iba) wars, ‘These do not appoar untill the period of 
fotemin, with whose Gam social organization they are 
closely connected. The tribe feels itself to be 2 unit, as 
docs Skewiso cad subordinate clan and group. Hence, 
relied tribes say waite in common undertiage. More fe 
quenly, however, they fall into dissension, and warfare must 
ocide thelr claims 2 the poteessen of territory oF to a 
isputed Immting-ground. ‘This warfare finds contribatory 
caures in tribal migrations. New proples, some of thea 
pechape from strange tribes, ener ino a teritory and crowd 
ut its inhabitants, Thos, war and migration are closely 
connected. Strife between tribes and peoples—that it, war- 
fare—bepina with culture ic general, particularly. with 
the most prinitive voclal culture, an we scay dovbtles, 
denigeate votemlans In dutinction from the stl more prim) 
tive life of the horde. 

This leads to a numberof further changes. Tribal owner. 
abip of the land becomes roore firmly establithed, as does 
alvo the custom of alloting  particalar share to the clan. 
Pernonal propesty, moreover, comms to be more and more dif- 
{ecentated (rn the possessians of the group. Trade, which 
in primitive times was alzost entirely restricted 10 secret 
barter, becxons public, sd is finally widened into tribal com- 
teerce, When thia occurs, great changes in external culture 
fare inaugurated. Teaplemects, weapons, and articles of dresa 
tnd of adorament ate perfeceed. This stage having been 
ated, the totemic age advances to a utilization of the 
soil ia a way tht is unkvowa to primitive man. The land 
in cultivated by means of agriceltial implemeaty. OF these, 
Ihowerer, the le Jong cnatigues fo be the only one though 
4 mupplanes the digging-stice, itn use depends on human 
power lone. The care and breeding of animals is also 
‘undertaken ; the herdaman's or, us ic is usally called, the 
ormadic, isaugurated. The breediog of uaeful 
domesile animals, ia particular, is very cloely connected 
‘with totemien, “The animal, which at de beginning of: 
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the petiod was rogarded 2s sacred, acquires the status of » 
work snlmal. It loses its daminion over mankind ; instead, 
it becomes a servant, and, as a result, its cult significance 
‘gradually vaniahes. The very moment, howeves, that marks 
‘the pasting of the macred animal into the useful aural also 
sigualizes the end of the totemic era and the beginning of 
the age of heroes and gods. 

‘These various traits are far from giving us a complete 
picture of the wide ramifications of totemic ideas und 
curtoms. Enough has been said, however, to indicate how 
the totemic conception first widens and deepens ite influ- 
ence, permeating the extercal socal organization no less 
than’ the separate phasss of society, and then Grally Jeads 

fo {ts own disoluton, It in precisely this that justiies 
wv in calling the entire period the totemic age. Yet the 
‘boundaries of this period are saturally much less clearly 
ofined, or sbarply demarcated as to beginning and end, 
than are those of the proceding primitive age, Man is 
‘Primitive #0 long as he is exsentially Limited in Ios tmmoedinte 
‘means of support to that which nature directly offers him 
‘oF to the labour of bis own bands. But even io its bepn- 
rings the totemic age transcends these conditions. Tribal 
‘organisation and the oonected phenomeus of war, migra 
tiod, and the begusings of open trade relations are cultural 
factors which froma the outset represent an advance beyood. 
the primitive state. But the ower iit of the age ‘cannot 
bbe definitely Sized ; still Jess can we determine the point at 
‘which it terminates. The chieftain of the totemic age ix the 
forerunner of che ruler who appoers in the succeeding period. 
Similarly, totem animals are even more truly the precursors 
of the later herd, and of agricultural animals, Thus, it is 
not at all permissible to speak merely af a culture, as 
‘one may do in the case of the primitive age. There are 
S wunber of facet cater iodsed, soreal rel of 
calfure, which are in part co-eristeat but in past folow 
upon one another. Their only similarity in the fact that 
they all exhibit the fundamental characteristics of the totemic 
‘age. Consider the Veddabs of Ceyioa, the Negritos of the 
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Philippines, the inland and foreat-<welling tribes of Malacca. 
When we have described the general cultural conditions of 
fone of these tribes, we have given the essenfil features of 
all. ‘This, however, is far from true in the case of totemism, 
for this includes many forms of culture and various periods 
of development, Even in speaking of levels of culture we 
‘may do #0 only with the reservation that each level in its 
‘tam inclades within it a large number of separate forms 
of culture, of sumerous sorts and gradations. Moreover, 
the external calture, reflected iq drem and Iabitatlon, 1s 
personal decoration, in implements and weapons, in food 
And its preparation, does ot in the least paralle the 
social phenomena reprevented by  tibal organisation, 
‘marriage relations, and forms of mulerehip, Thoogh the 
‘general character of the Polynesian peoples perms their 
inclusion within the totemic age, their tribal organisation 
‘exhibits che characteristics of totemie society ooly imper- 
fectly. a other aspects of their cultura, howeret, they 
rank far higher than the Australuns or some of the 
Melanesian tribes ; these pomess a very complex social 
organisation, but are, neverdseless, ooly slightly wuperior, on 
‘the whole, to primitive peoples. Thus, the various phases 
af totewic culture may develop in relative independence of 
ove another, even though they are in constant interaction. 
‘This ix true particularly in the seose that the more developed 
toteraic customs and cults occur even oa low cultural levels, 
whereas, ox the other band, they more and more disappear 
with the progrom of culture. 


2, Tae Sraces or Tormac CuLrurr. 

We canpot undertake to describe the extraordinarily rich 
external culture attained by those groups of peoples who 
may, in the main, be counted as belonging to the domain 
‘Of totensien. This is the task of ethnology, and is not 
of decisive importance for folk psychology. ‘Tra, in the 
‘cane of primitive mam, the conditons of external cultare 
‘were described in some detail, Thin was necessary because 
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‘of the lose connection between these conditlons and the 
payebical factors fundamental to al? further development. 
‘The beginning of the totemic peviod marke a great change. 
New forces now come Into play, such ap are not to be found 
among the univers! motives that have controlled the life of 
tuan from its very beginning. Of dhese forces there is one 
in particular that should be mentioned—one that is practi- 
cally lacking among primitive tribes. This coasists in the 
reciprocal influences exercised upon one another by peoples 
‘who occupy approzioately the same plane of culture but who 
nevertheless exhibit certain qualltative diferences. Migra- 
tgoa are also an izuportant factor in the coterie age, a2 well 
‘as is the tribal warlare with which migrations are cotuected. 

Uf we disregard these qualvative differences aod attempt 
to introduce a degree af order into the profusion of the 
totemic world solely on the basis of generat cultural charac- 
terinticn, we may distinguish three great culferel stages, of 
which the third, aguin, falls into two markedly different 
divisions, We ‘may ignore certaio isolated remnants of 
peoples that are seattered over almost all parts of the world 
fand extubit very uolike stages of clviliztion, in ordar 
to give our exclusive attention ta those forms of cultarm that 
‘belong to compact groups, Ta this eveut we ball find 
that the lowest stage is unquestionably exemplified in the 
‘Australian region, a8 well ax by some of the Melanesian 
Peoples. Above thin we have a second level of culkare, 
the Malayo-Polyoesian. Wide a3 is the diflerence between 
these cultures, they are nevertheless connected by numerous 
‘teanstional steps, to be found particularly in Melanesian 
fund Micronesian regions. The thind stage of totemic culture 
fteelf falls imo two essentially diflereat divisions, the 
‘American, on the one hand, snd the African, on the other. 
‘These divisions, of course, inchda ocly the so-called 
natural peoples of these countries, ot, more accurately ex- 
pressed, those tribes whlch, as regards the charscteriatics 
tf theie social and particularly af their reXgious development, 
‘tll belong to tatemic cuure, 

‘Tha fact that Aastratian cultura, in spite of its highly 
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complex tribal organisation, occupies the Jowent plane of 
sll, itv Indicates how great may be the discrepancy 
between totemizn in genecal and the direct inftuence which 
it exerts upon tribal organization and external culture, Thit 
explains why the Australian native wan regarded, up (0 
very rocent tives, ax the typical peimstive wana, Aa a taatter 
of fact, his general culture differs but slightly from that 
tof primitive races, The Australian also is a gatherer and 
fa hunter, and shows no trace of a Knowledge of agriculture 
‘or, much leas, of cattle-raising. Even bia falthful domestic 
animal, the dog, te rarely used for busting, but is regarded 
solely ax the companion of man. Among the Australians, 
therefore, the wos still goes about with digging-ick in 
laaud, seckiog roote acd bulbs for food. Man's life att 
‘centees about the chase, and, when one bunting-ground 
becomes impoverished, he secks another. Likewise, there 
in no systematic care for the future. The food is prepared 
directly i the ashes of the Gre or between hot sicnen—for 
cqoking is not yet customary—and fire is produoed by friction 
or drilling just as it is by primitive man. Hs utensile also 
fare in essential harmony with his general culture. 

But there is one iamportant difference, There has come 
1 change of weapon. This change points 10 « great revolu- 
tion inaugurated at the beginaing of the totemlc age. Primi 
‘ive man pomestes only a long-distance weapon ; for the 
‘most part be ures bow and arzow. With this weapon he 
Kells his game ; with it he individeal slays bis enemy from 
ambush, On the other hand, war between tribes or tribal 
Givisions, io which large numbers are opposed, may, scarcely. 
be suid to exist. This would not de possible with bow and 
row. Thus, the very fact that this & the only weapon 
indkates that relatively peaceful conditions obttined in 
Primitive culture. Quite otherwise with the Australian 1 
His weapons are mazkedly different from those of primitive 
man. Bow and arrow are practically unknown to him ; they 
are found only among the tibes of the extreme north, 
Ihuving probably entered from Melanesia. The real weapons 
cf the Australien are the wooden missile and the javelin, 
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‘The wooden mimile, beat cither simply or in the form of 
4 boomerang, whose above-mentioned srymmetrical carve 
ln designed to cause ity rerum to the chrower, i a 
looy-distance weapon. For the most part, however, it 
is employed only io busting or in play. ‘The sme 
remains trig, to some extent, aloo of tho javelin, The 
latter has reached a perfected form, being hued, ot 
directly from the hand, but from a grooved board. The 
pointed end of the javelin extends out beyond this groove 5 
at its other ead there is a hollow into which ls Gtied a peg, 
usually consisting of a Kangaroo tooth, When the spear 
Js harled from the board this peg insures the aim of 
‘the abot, jute as does the gun-barrel that of the bullet; 
the leverage increases the range. There are also other 
‘weapous which are designed for use at close range—the 
ong spear, the chub, and, what is cost eadieatve of battle, 
the thield.” The latter cannot possibly be x inating ample 
ment, as might still be the case with the spear and the 
club, but is a form of weapon specifically antended for battle. 
The wield of the Australian is Yong, and usually raved 
toward tbe centre. It covers the entire body, the enciay 
big attacked with spear or clxb, Thus, the weapons resect 
‘8 condition of tribal warfare. 

‘The second great stage of culture, which we may call, 
though somewhat inaccurately, the Malayo-Polynesiag, offera 
a radically different pictore. "To a certale extent, the rela- 
ton between tribal organization and external culture is here 
the reverse of that which obtains in the Australia world, 
In Australi, we find a primitive culture alongnide of a highly 
Aeveloped ‘bal orgesieation ; in the Malayo-Polynesian 
region, there is a fasrly weil developed culture, but a tribal 
‘organization which fs partly ia 2 stato of dissolution and 
partly in transition to further political amd social iostitu- 
tions, inciading the separation of classes and thn ruership 
‘of chiefs. Evidently these latter cooditions are the reauit 
fof exteuive racial fasion, which is incomparably greater 
fm the Malayo-Polynesian region than in Avstralis, Tru, 
‘re no longer harbour the delusion that Australis is inhabited 
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by a uniform population. It also has bets subject to great 
‘waves of immigration, particularly from New Guinea, from 
whence came the Papuans, one of the races which itself 
attained to the Malayo-Polynesian level of culture. Naturally 
the Papuan infux afleced chicly the northers part of 
Central Australia, The Tasragnian tribe, now extinct, wat 
probably a xenmant of the original Aurtralian population, 
‘But migrations and racial fostons have caused even greater 
changes among thote peoples who, calturally, must be 
classed with the Malayo-Polynesians. Here Rlswite there 
are many diflert levels, the Jowest of which, as found 
fumong the Malayo-Polyoediaa mized popelation, was yet bat 
slightly higher, in some respects, than Australian culure, 
‘whereas the culrure of the truc Malays and Polynesians has 
already asrumed a more advanced character. Ehnology i 
not yet eatirely able ta untangle the complicated problems 
connected with these racial fusions, Mach Jers of course, can 
‘we undertake to enter into these controversis! points. | We 
hhere call attention merely to certain main stages exhibited 
Dy the external cultore of these peoples, quite aside from 
considerations of race and of tribal migrauoca. The 
Nogritos and the Papuana of various parts of Molanexia 
potsett a caltice bordering on the primitive—indeed, they 
may even be characterixed as primitive, since they possess 
cbaracterisucs of pretotemic society. Of these tribes, the 
Papuans of New Guinea and of the islands of the Torres 
Strate clearly manifest totemic characteratic, while yet 
possessing special racial traits that are exceptionally pro- 
sounced. They difer but litle from primitive man, 
owever, so far af coocerus cither thelr method of 
securing food or their dress, the latter of which is 
exceedingly scanty and ia made, for the most part, of plant 
materiale. Hut these peoples, juat as do the Australians, 
fhave weapons indicative of battles and migrations ; more 
oer, they exhibit also other marks of a somewhat developed. 
culture, The Papusns are the first to change the digzing- 
stick inte the hoe, a useful implement in tiling the soil. In 
this frat form of the hoe, the point is tumed vo au to form 
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an acute angle with the hnadie to which it ix attached. 
Henoe the soll is not tilled i the manner of the later hoe- 
‘oulture proper ; nothing mere is done than to draw 
furrows into which the coeds are scattered. In many 
reapects, however, ‘bis primitive implement represents 2 
reat advance ayer the method of simply gathering food 
‘as practised when the digging-stick alone wan Inowa, 
It is the man who makes the furrows with the boe, 
since the loosening of the ground requires his greater 
strength ; he walks ahead, and the woman follows with the 
seeds, which abe scatters into the furrams For the ‘iret 
time, thus, we discera a provisun for the farure, and also 4 
common filling of the soil. The gathering of the fruits 
renerally devolves upon the woman alone, But even among 
the Papuans this frst step wz the direction of agriculture i 
found only bere and there. The pombility of external 
{influences therefore remains. 

Far superior to the Papuan race is the Mictonesinn 
population, which, ax regards ite racial cai, is intermediate 
between the Melanesians and the Polynesians. Migration 
ted racial fanoa here become increasingly important cultural 
factors, In their begamngs, these factory already manifest 
themeeives in the wanderings of the Papuan and Negrito 
tribes. One af the moat striking discoveries af modem 
ethnology is the finding of distinct traces of Papuan-Negntic 
calture in regions, ruch as the west coast of Africa, which are 
very remote fro the original home of the culture in quot- 
fon. The Papuan races Liewiee wandered far acroan the 
Tndian Ocean. Obviously there were Papuan migrations, 
Probably io repeated trains, from New Guinea across the 
Torres Strait to Northern Australia, where they seem to have 
loffueoced social institutions and custome os well as external 
uture. Abore the level of the Negrita and Papuan peoples, 
‘who, in their name-ous fusions, themselves form veveral 
strata, we fisally bave the Malaye-Polyneaian population. 
‘The Malayo-Polynesians are widely spzead over the trapical 
tod sub-tropical regions of the carts, Because of their 
significance for the particolar stage of toteclim now under 
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iscumion, we have exiled the extire cultural period by their 
name. The frogments of the Negrito and Papuan raccs, 
which are gcattered here and there over lumited sections of 
the broad territory covered by the wanderings of these 
tibes, apparently represen: rearants of the original inhabi- 
tants, As the remult of long inclation, cortain groups of these 
peoples have remained on a very primitive plane, an have, 
for sxample, the above-described inland tribes of Malacca, 
for the peoples af Ceylon and of other islands of the Indian 
archipelago. Others have mingled with the Malays, who 
‘have come in from the rosinland of India, and with thom 
Ihave formed the numerous Jevels and divisions of the 
Malayo-Polynesian race. This accounts for the fact that 
this Oceanic group of peoples includes a great many forms 
‘of cultare, which are not, bowever, susceptible of any sbarp 
emarcation. Tbe cultare of the Negritos and the Papuans, 
‘0c the one hand, is as primitive as is chat of the Australian 
indeed, isolated fragments of perished races were even 
‘more primitive than are the Australians ; on the otber hand, 
however, some of the Malaye-Polynexian peoples are already 
decidedly in advance of any otber people whose culrure falla 
‘within the totemic are. 

The chief ethsological problem relating to theve groups 
‘of peoples concerns the origin of the Malays, who, without 
doubt, have given the greavest impetus 0 the’ cultucal 
development of these mixed races, This problem in aa 
yet unsolved, and ia perhaps insolvable. The Malay type, 
Juowever, particularly on its physical side, points to Eartem 
‘Asta, ‘The resemblance 10 the Mongolians ox rogarts 
eyes, akcull, and colour of skin in unmistakable, At the 
same time, bowerec, the original Maisys probably every- 
‘where mized with the native inhabitants, reumants of whom 
Ihave survived in certain places, particularly in the io 
acceurble forest regions of the Malayan archipelago. Now, 
the Malays were obviously, oven in very early times, @ 
tnigratory people. Their wanderinga, in fact, were far mare 
agensive that soy other folk-migrations with which wa 
are familar ia the history of Occidental peoples. Star 








the Papaaas of New Guinea. It was a boat of increased size, 
equipped with sails and oars and often artistically fitted out, 
in which the Malay traversed the zeae. With the aid of these 
Doate—mdich wert at best anal aux ioadequate for a voyage 
00 the open set—and at a time when the compass was as yot 
unheard of und only the starry heavens could give spproxi- 
‘mate guidance to theit course, the Malays and Polyoerians 
traversed distances extending from the Philippines to New 
Zealand. Of course, these expeditions advanced ouly stage 
by stage, from island to inland. This is shown by the 
Ingeads of the Maoris of Now Zealand, who were clearly 
the fest of the Polynesians to migrate, and wha therefore 
remained freest from mixture with strange races. The suze 
fact is attested by the great changes in dialect which the 
Molayan language underwent even in the cours of the 
migrations of the Malaye—charges which lead us to infer 
that 10 many of the island regions settiet by these peoples 
there were repeated waves of immigration separated by 
Anterrals of centuries. 

Connected with thia is « further important factor—ooe 
which exercised a destructive Influence upoa the origioal 
tocemimm, only a few traces of which have survived among 
these tribes. The boarman, alone on the broad sens, with 
‘only the starry Grmament to direct his course, tare hie 
gaze lovolintarly to the workl af stars which serves as his 
wuide, Thus, particularly in Polynesia, there epcang up 
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‘2 celentiad mythology. This, in term, again reacted upon 
‘the interpretation of texreserig] objects. By beeaking up 
tribex and their divisions, furthermore, the migrations 
destroyed the former tribal organimtion and, through the 
influence gained by cccaslanal bold leaders on pach expe- 
ditlons, gave rie to new forms of rulership. An added 
factor was the change of environment, the eflect of which 
‘was noticeable even at the beginning of toteasic culture in 
the (afivence which the Papa migration exercised upon the 


tare rich in plant. The totemic ideas premtent 
Tagen theo Siam ten aod te woe ae gia 
‘banis, "This accounts for the fact thiat the entire domain 





ccharacterlatic stamp iv decived from the natural phenomena 
of man's immediate environment. Even the celestial origin 
(of thene elements has been almost entirely Jost to the popular 
consclousness which comes to expression in the legend, The 
cate ts extizely different with the celeatis] mythology of the 
Polynesians, particularly as it occur in the legends of the 
Maoris. Ia the Satter, the celestial roprements, at directly 
percelved, furnish a large part of the material for the mythical 
‘ales. These deal with the ascent of ancastors into the 
Beavens or their descent froor heaven, aud with the wandet- 
‘ingu und destinies of the original ancestors, wha are regarded 
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ax eabodied in the ram, mson, and stars ; thus, they differ 
{rom the mythologies of mort culzoral peoples, in that they are 
ot simply deity legends that suggest celestial phenomens in 
aly occasional details. Moreover, no mention of ancestral 
of totem animal occurs in Polynesian mythalogy, Thers are 
‘only occasional legends, amociated with the mighty treet 
cf hia Inland-worlé, that may perhaps be traceable 10 
the plant totems of Metmesia. Such being the emditioas, 
it might soem Gat, in any cave, we are not juried in 
including the entice Malayo-Polynesian cultare within the 
toremic age. Nevertheless, quice apart from the fuct that 
the other phases of external cultere are all such at indicate 
the totemic stage of development, the obviously primitive 
character of the celestiat legends themselver—for they Iawe 
bet as yet developed true hero and deity conceptions—marks 
‘this culture as one of transinon. Its totemic basis has 
aknost disappeared ; yet the easier manmer of securing 
food, the modes af drem, the decoration, and the belief in 
spirits and magic have esventially remained, even though 
decoration and weapons, particularly, have undergone a far 
Heber development. Thus, the extemaD decoration of the 
Yody reached its highest ‘perfection ia the artic ot: 
patterns exempliied in the tatoving of the Polynesians. The 
crigin of this bodly adorament i here again probably 10 be 
tmiced to magical bells. The Polynesians azo ponent 
carved wooden idols and fantastically shaped masks. To the 
Yow and the lance they bave atkded the kaif and the eword 
to the tong shield, tho smal, round shield, which serves for 
defence in the nore rapid mavements of siagle combat. 
Many localities alsa have a peculiar social Soettstion, Hike- 
write bound up with the development of warfare initiated by 
‘migration and arife. This institution consists in an excha- 
sive organization comprising age-gtoups and the men’s club, 
‘The latte, in turn, ae themselves syeptomatic of the disinte- 
ration of the original totemic tribal divisions. ‘There Is, 
mooreover, ane furtber custem, tebeo, which bas grown up 
‘ader ftotemic infhences and has reocivel fa richest 
development with muanifolt transformations and ramifice- 
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‘organization is bared oo the principle of dual division. 
Novertheless, the more advanced culture of the Iroquois haa 
already led to certain changed conditions, The animal 
ancestor recedes to some extent. In im ricad, there are ass- 
lated with the animal other conceptions, sich as are con- 
nected with more systematically condacted bunting, The 
‘American Tudian, in contrast to the Austoalian, no looger 
regards the (otem ammal as a wouderful and superior being, 
10 be hunted only with fear and not to be used for food if 
this can possibly be avoided. Ho roqulres for hu subsintence 
aD the game available. Heace he dacs not practise the 
ccuvtom of abstaining from the Geab of the totem animal. 
On the other hand, le obseeves ceremonies of expittion, such 
as are unlzows to the Australian. The totem ceremonies of 
the latter are chiefly objective means of magic designed to 
bring about the micrease of the totem anions. This ides 
appeare ariong the Indians Ukawise, Their totecs ceresnony, 
oweret, has also an exsentially sabjective signiscanen and 
fa concerned with the past no lem than with the future. 
Its object is to obtain forgiveness tor the slaying of tbe 
‘avimal, whether this bas preceded or in to follow the act 
cof expiotion, Connected with these customs is x further 
Aiflerence, which is seemingly insignificant bot which is 
everthslees characteratic. Whereas the Australian, in 
‘any regions, thinks of the totem animal as is ancestor, 
the Todian of the prairies speaks of the buffaloes a5 
‘bia eller brothers. Thus, among the Indian tribes, man 
‘sod animal stil stand on an equal footing, Hence the 
anima) must be concilixted if it i to serve as food for 
dunn may of te mre of the Anecen Tadnn 2 
‘awn is trausformed ints an animal cr, conversely, an animal 
tsounte (on bomen (ecm, Hand in band wih tis change 
jn cult ideas and cartoms appear the ncher form of e2- 
eral cukure. The weapons are perfected; drew 
becomes more complete ; decoration of the body itself, 
though it does not dimppear, moce end more finds sts 
substitute in the rich embeDlahmeat of the clothing. Social 
‘organisation becomes wtable, and advances beyood the 
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original tribal Umits. The tribes choose permaneat chief 
(mins apd, in times of war, enter into group alliances with 
‘one another. Thus, tribal organiraton paves the way for 
the formation of States, though fixed rlerabip has not s 
yot Ween established. In so fas, the democratic arganisa~ 
tion of North Amarica later instieuted by the Europeans, 
ahows trace of similarity to the free tribal alliances of 
the natives who had inhabited the country for centuries. 
For the most part, moreover, the Indians were fail with 
agriculture, though, of course, in the primitive form of boe- 
culture. Man himwelf tilled his Geld with the hoe, since 
plough and draught animals were wanting. But a firmer 
‘orguuization ia revealed ia the fact that the individual did 
‘not gu to the field alone, followed by the woman who 





‘cence of the youths or for the purpose of wmukiplying the 
animal or plant totems which serve as human food. 
‘Tha conditions differ in the aocthern and, to some extent 
auko, in the western portion of the great American continest. 
Closely related an the various tribes are, the old hypothesis 
that they migrated froea Asia across Behring Strait is un- 
teaable. Moreover, in spite of thelr phyrica) relationship 
aod, in part also, of their linguistic similarities, their cakure 
shows important’ diferences. Tn the souther and central 
parts of America particularly, we find widely different 
‘culturat levels, ranging from the forest Indians of Brasit, 
who lave made scarcely any essential advance beyood the 
primitive culture of the Veddaba or of the natives of 
Malacca, to the tcber of New Mexico and Arizons, who 
ave obviously been influenced by the cukural peoples of 
the New World, and, under this infoence, have undergone 
ea independent development. All advances that they have 
made, however, clearly depend upon the development of 
agricole. Ia addision to mumerous elements of celestial 
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mythology that bare found their wey from Mexico, we 
find vegetation colts and agricalmal cereeonies. The 
latter are often closely fused with the borrowed mythology, 
particalarly among the semi-culrusa? peoples of the central 
region of America. ‘These calts—sometimes goveraed by 
totemic conceptions, while in other cases dominated by celes- 
ial mythology—anderlie the development of art throughout 
the whole of Ameria. Whereas the chief expression of the 
athetlc impulse in Folyneala is the decoration of the body, 
particularly by means of tattooing, this peactice is secondary, 





eral means of adorament. It u primarily the beautiful 
phmage of the bird kingdom that furnihes the decorations 
‘of the head and of the garment. At the ceremonies of the 
Zanis and other New Mexican tribes, the altars are decked 
‘with the feathers of birds, These featirals exbibst a wealth 
of coloar aod a complexity of ceremonial performances 
‘hat have always aroused the astonishment of the strangers 
‘who have beea able to witaess them, The decoration of 
garments, of altars, and of festal places is paralleled in its 
evelopment by that of the pictorial decoration of clay 
venels, Here for the fret time we have a developed art 
of ceramics which employs ormamestations, pictures of 
toteric animals, amd combioations of the two or tmn- 
tional forms. Originally, vo doubt, thie orsamentatons 
‘wore intecdod as waana of magic, bul they came more and 
more to verve the purposes of decoration. All of these 
factora exert an influence om the mumerous cult dances. 
‘AML over America, from the Esquimos io the north far 
down ta the south, a very important part of the eqaipment 
‘of the dancers is the mask. This maak reproduces either 
snlmal features oF sotae fantastic form intermediate betweeu 
man and animal, Tous, this culture is of a pecolar nature, 
Even externally it coombioes the hamtmnan's cultire with 
that of the tiller of the soi, althougk ia its agricaltore i 
tas not advanced beyood the Jevel of boe-culture. As com: 
pared with Malayo-Polyoesian cultura bowever, it preseutx 
faa lmportant additional factor. This consists in the cota- 








Higher conaoms, e+ reroon rmentary exons ell 
y. 

‘The changes which we Ukewise Gnd in mythological 
conceptions also carry us beyood the narow circle of 
original totemism. Again there appear element of a nature 
mythology, particularly of 2 cekatial mythology. These 
supplant the animal cult, but nevertheless retaiu vome cun- 
necthou with the tocem animal ; the culture Ws one in which 
the totem animal never eatirely loves ite carer significance. 


‘Thos, the vegetation festivals, eepecially thous of North and 
Ceotral America, exhibit many cok forms in which ideas 
that helong to n celetial mythology combine with the worship 


cal 
of animals azd of ancestors. The conceptions of ancestors 
and of gods thus play over into one another, and these god- 
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intant past, swept on towards the west oven to the 
Gold Cosy introducing eras of Pept Negie eure 
into Afsiea. There were frequent fusions betwee these 
‘tribes and the negro peoples proper, 23 well as with the 
Horaltes, the Semites, and also with those who were prob- 
ably the origina) inhabttanis of this region, remnants of 
whom are stil to be found in the Bushmen. ‘The negro 
ace, which, relatively speaking, has remained the purest 
fires ip the Boodan rogioe the Bast inhabit the vou 
of Africa ; the north is occupied mostly by Hamitic tribes, 
‘whose advent into his region was followed by that of a 
people of related origin, the Semites. Comesponding 
to the racial mixtures that thus arose, there are various 
foram of culare. At regards che Buntus, it ls highly 
probable that they are a mixed people, sprung from a 
‘union of the Soudan negroes with the Hamites, That the 
Hamites pressed oo, in very early times, nto southern Afnca, 
Jn proved by the Hottentot tribe, whose language exhibits 
Hamitic characteristics, and the colour of whose skin, 
farbermore, ia lighter than that of the negro proper oF 
that of the Hanns. The language of the Dantus shows 
‘trae resembling partly the aogro sdioms of the Soudan 
and 


tions; this la indicated by the fact that tro breeds of 
cattle aro found in Africa. Moreover, it is car that, at 
the time of their introdaction, eatta were not totem animale, 
‘but had already guised a position intermediate between 
the totem and the breeding animal The Hettentot, as 
well as the Bact, prleoe his cate a2 bis deacon 
Poteession. Since, however, be slaughters them only, an 
times of extreme necessity, be has progressed caly to the 
point af obtaining a milk supply. Yet even thin represeats 
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traces itt the south, particularly among the Bantus, it i, at 
most, isolated enrvivals thet remain amoog the Hamitic 
popalation of the north. 

‘Thus, the animal hax come to be a breeding ant = 
‘work animal throughout the whole of Africa, though this in 
articniatly, the case wherever the cultural influences of the 
bumigrant peoples from the East have been operative. The 
relations of man to man have likewise undergone change in. 
Unis locality, due, ia pact, to migrations and tibal ware. No 
region #o muck as Africa has become the centre of despotic 
femas of government. It is this factor, together with the 
Potent infence of ideas of personal property associated 
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‘with it, hat has contributed, on the one hitnd, to the origin 
of polygyny, and, om the other, to the rite of slavery. Long 
Dedore Africa became the slave marie! af the New World 
‘it harboured an fotertribal teafic ia human beings. These 
shanges in culture undermined the older cults, so that, with 
the dissolution of the totemic tribal organisation, the orginal 





among 
growth of the cult of the dead—namely, ancutor worship— 
bas 
eles 
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3. Tormarc TemsaL Oncarteatiow.2 


‘As bus already beea stated, the beginning of the totemic 
ge is not markt by any eecential change in exteroal 
culture, As regards dress, decorntios, and the acquisition 
of food, the conditions that we meet, particularly among 
the natives of Central Australia, differ scarcely at all from 
those of the primitive races of the pretotemic age. It 
is ouly in the weapons, which are already clearly indicative 
cof teibal warfare, thot we God an umpiscakable extemal 
Indication of deeper-going differences In social culture. At 
the same time, however, the totemic age inchides peoples 
whoa general manner of Fife we are accustomed to call vemi- 
ccaltural, ‘The greatest contrast occurs between the natives 
of Australia and of some of the portions af Melanesia, on 
the one hand, and those of North America, particularly of 
the eastern part, on the other. While the former stil ve 
the primitve life of the gatberer and the buster, the latter 
posses the rudisoents of agriculoure, os well as the associated 
‘cult feativals, the beginaings of a celettai mythology, and 
‘cher forms of legecd and pootry. Nevertheins, ws regurde 
‘the mort universal characteristic of totemuc calture, namely, 
the form of tribal orgenization, the two groupe of peoples 
differ but slightly, although coodinons in Australia bare 
9 the whole remained core primitive. This is mont clearly 
sown by the fact that, among the Australian natives, the 
totem animal posseases the significance of a cult object, 
whereas in America, and particularly among the Atlante 
tribes, whose totemic practices have received the most care- 
fal atody, the totem animal has obviously cot to be a tere 
coat of armas. The differance might, perhaps, be briefly 
‘ated thns : In Australia, the tote mates signify groups 
‘of cult members within a cian ; in America, they are the 

Ta sary reserie i ils and 0 the filowiag socom aims ta rt 
uly prora uti of th rations Setwecs fobenus no Gil cpa 
‘Soros toed parscaiy wo sven ibs of ctr Sutra. or re 
‘ia aovouet of the couditaes and cf thar pebable ihren, 
wool safer ts pooer oa “Totearoa tod Taba! Ocgeemaion In 
‘scirata” pobibied pig 22 duper a0 iron! Joa 
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designations of clane themselves, but these as euch possess 
mo cult signifcanan, Tx both regines, however, tribal 
organization follows the pricciple of dual divisloa, The 
tribe first divides into two tcibal baives (and II}; then 
‘each of these separates into rwo clans (A and B, C and D) ; 
finally, the latter again break up into subclats, oo that 
eventually we may have eight tribal divisions. In certain 
cates, the division has not advanced beyond the dual form ; 
the upper limit, on the other hand, scems to be eight distinct 
groups. The schemata representing tribal organizanon in 
‘Anwcralla and in America are 90 siullar that it 11 easy to 
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understand how most anthors have come to regard conditions 
fn tha two countries as essentially identical. Yet the diver- 
sreoce in the nomaclarure of the tribal divisions points to 
‘iguifcant differences. The fact is that the clan names af 
‘the Australians are eutirely diferent from tbe totem names. 
The former bave, as a rule, become uninteligible to the 
present-day mative, and, ence many of them recir among 
tinct tribes wha now speak Hifirent diiect, they probably 
derive from am older age. Words wach as Ipai, Kumbo, 
Marri, Kubbi, etc, may originally, perhaps, here porsersed 
socal significance. At any rais, clan names but rarely 
comist of the namet of animals, On the other hand, such 
words an ems, kangareo, opeesum, eaglebaw, and others, 
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are the regular designations of the cane oovnposing the totem 
‘groups, The ease is otherwise amoog the North American 
Indians. Here the clans all have anima? names. Nor can 
wwe anywhere nd alongside of the cline any particular 
totem groups which might be regarded as cult alliances. The 
schema shows oo p. 141 exhibits theve relations, The tribal 
halves aro designated by I and 11, the clans by A, B, G, 
tc. and the independent totem groups exliting within the 
Andividual clans by m, m, 0, , et 
Owing to the extersal similarity of the tribal organiza 
tions, ie bas generally been thought that the totem grougys 
of the Austallana are merely clans or subclans, auch as are, 
doubtless, the social groupe of the American Indians, desig 
nated by similar totem aatoes. Tsis iuterpretation, bow- 
fever, las unquestionably ied to serious coafusion, particu: 
Jarly in the deecription of be tribal organlzation of the 
‘Australians. A study of the detailed and very valuable 
‘contributions of Howitt and of other early investigators of 
the sociological conditions of Australia, inevitably Teaves the 
fmpreasioa that, particalatly ax regards the interpretation 
‘of the various group ames, the scholars were labouring 
under eaiaconceptions which cauyed the relations to appear 
‘more complex than they really are. Such misconceptions 
‘were all the moore pomible because the investigators in 
question were eotirely iguorant of the languages of the 
natives, and were therelore practically depmient upon the 
smatements of their Interpreters. Under these circumstances 
‘we may donbtless be allowed certain degree of scepticism 
fas to the acceptance of these reports, especially when 
they eleo involre an interpretation of pheoomrena ; and 
‘we may be permitted en attempt to discover whether a 
Aiffecent conception of the <ignidcance of the various 
‘group names may mot gire ms a clearer picture of the 
ia also more edoquite whee 
the general condition of the inbabitants is taken into 
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‘tribal organisation bas been preserved with relative purity, 
fs among the Iroquois. In this case, however, the totem. 
‘names have obviously become pure clan designations withour 
any Cult significance, Now this bas not occurred among the 
‘Australians ; for then, the totem animal bas rather the 
satus of a cule object common to the members of « group. 
‘The fact that the Australians have separate tumes for the 
lang, ax was remarked above, whereas the America 
Tndians have come to designate clans by totem names, 
provides all the tore justification for attributing exseu- 
ally different meanings to the two groups that bear 
totes wamer, In attempting to reach « more satisfactory 





significance is of am absolutely diferent nature. In the 
xbove schema, therefore, A, B,C, D, etc., roprevent tribal 
Acuons of clan, mm 0,9, 5 al Groupe. The later 

diagram which refers to the 





to the entire clan organisation in the latter case fa not, as It 
vrare, indicative of « more developed tntemiom, but rather of 
4 Jotersam in the state of decline. The totem animal, though 
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of a number of burea heads representing. tbe ancestors of 
the clan, and ia crowned by the head of the totem animal. 
‘This is obviously symbolic of the idea that this succession 
of gonerations bas ax its symbol the totem animal that eur- 
‘mounts it—that is, the totem pole ia am enlarged coat of arma, 

‘Becanee af the reat regularity of it occurrmes, the 
ual form of tribal division must be regarded as everywhere 
ue to the mice cause. Concerning ita origin there can 
scarcely be any doubt, Obviaualy it bas no real oomection 
‘with totemimm itself. “This explains why the teiba! divisions 
originally derived their names, not from the totem, but from 
localities of from other external sources, as the con 
diions amang the Australlans would som to Indicate, 
‘A phenomenon which recurs in widely distant regions with 
such regularity a8 does dua! division, is searcly inteigible 
‘except by refereace to the general conditions attendant wpoo 
‘the apeead of peoples. A tribe Jeading the unvetted fe 
of gatherers and buutery must of inner necessity meparate 
as ite numbers increase oF as tbo food-npply begins to fal. 
1 ia but natural thae the tribe should Sest separate into two 
ivisions on the basis of the bunting-grounds which the 
‘members occupy ; the samme process may then repeat itself 
fn the case af each division. The fact Unt when deviations 
from the principle of dual division are found, they are mott 
Ukely to occur in the subordinate groups, ix also i haraoay 
‘with the view that the divisions are due co the natural 
conditions of dispersion. For, ix the case of the subordinate 
{ETOUPR, one of the mailer unite might, of course, eauily 
disintegrate or wander to 1 distance and Jose itn connection 
‘with the tribe. 


‘4. Tax Onsour or Exooany. 

‘Though the doa! organiztice of the tribe neem to adoait 

of a comparatively simple and easy explanation, the totemic 
exogamy which is closely bound xp with le offers great difi- 
cities. As we have already wea, totemic exogamy is charac- 
terlaed by the fact that w member of one specific clas, of of 
‘4 toem group belonging to the clan, many entar inte marriage 
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couly with a member of another clan a totens group. Thia 
rertriction of the marriage relatioaship is generally known 
aa ‘exoganiy,” a term Grst introduced by the Scottish 
‘ecanologint and historian, McLean. In order to dis- 
‘Unguish this custom from later regulations of taarriage, 
such, for example, 08 exist io preseat law, in the probibition 
of the umoa of relatives by blood or by marriage, me may 
all i tore specifically 'totemic exogasny.”  Toteonic 
‘exogamy clearly represents the earliest form of marriage 
rentriction found in custom or law. The phenomena bound 
up with it may be regarded as haviog arisen either con- 
temporancourly with the fret division of the tribe or, at 
‘any Tate, soon thereafter, for some of the Australisn andl 
‘Melanesian tribes practise exogamy even though they have 
ot advanced beyond a twofold division of the tribe. 
x the other bacd, the prititive horde of the pretoteaic 
age Tecains undivided, and, of course, thows no trace of 
exogamy. True, matriages’ between parents and children 
seem to bare been avoided as early even as in pretotemic 
thes. But this could hardly have beea dus to the existence 
of firmly established norms of castor. Such norms never 
developed except under the influence of totemlc tribal 
‘orguaimtion, and they are closely related to its various 
stages of development. 

‘Taking as the basis of consideratioa the abore-meationed 
conditions in Australi, where az approximate requlanty 
in the succonsive stages of this development is mast clearly 
in evidence, we may distinguish perticolarly dive moain 
fora of exogamy. Toe Gist i the simplest. If we 


verdes ricrmar og eel er oper 
exogumic relations obtain, by A and B, and the various 
tubgroupe of A by 4 m, a, 0, and of B by pa 1% 
we have, as this simplest form, anlimiled exogamy, It 
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‘This means: A man beloaging to Ciase A may take In 
marriage a worn from any of the subgronpe of Class B, 
and conversely, Marriage is restricted to the extent that 2 
man may not take a wife from his own cliks ; it is un- 
restricted, however, in so far as be may select ber from any 
cof the wubgroupe of the other class. This form of 
docs not appear to occur except whare tha divislans of the 
tribe are not mare than two in number. The marriage classes, 
A ani B, then represent the two divisions of the tribe ; the 
subgroups f, m, %, 9% -.. are totem groupe—that is 
to aay, according t0 the view maintained above, cult groups. 
For the most par, marriage relationships between the speci: 
‘cult groups cost with ao further revictions. A man of 
Clana A may marry a woman belonging to any of the totem 
reupe p, 4, % 5 of Class Bit is only unlon with a 
‘woman belonging to one of the totem groups of Clan A 
‘that in denied bisa, Neverthelons, as we stall notice later, 
‘wo oven here occasionally find tnore restricted relations 
‘between particular totem groups, and it Is these exceptions 
that constinute the trausitioaal steps co Limited exogamy. 
Such transitions wo the mcceeding form of exogamy are 
to be found, for example, amoag the Australian Dierl, some, 
‘oF whore totem groupe intecmarry only with some one 
particalar group of the other tribal division, 

‘The second form of exogwoy occur when a member 
of Class A ia not allowed to take in mariage any woot 
bbe may choose from Class B, but only one from some 
specific subgroup of B. For example, a man of group a 
is reetleted to « woman of group r. 


Il, Lievted Esogamy with Direct Maternet or Paternal 









4 





Both forms of exogamy, the unlimited and be Tinited, 
‘obsarve the sarue law with respect to the group efiliation of 
chtidren. If, a8 universally occurs in Acsirlia, A and B 
are clans baving exopamous selations and J, 0,7, . - « 
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are totem groups within these clans, then, if maternal desceat 
prevails, the children remain both in the clan and in the 
fotan of the mother; in the cave of paternal descent, they 
pass over fo the clan ead to the totem of the father. Of 
these modes of reckoning descent, the former ir dominant, 
‘and was everywhere, probably, the original custom, One indl- 
‘atlon of this is the connection of paternal descent with other 
‘phenomena representing 2 change of conditions duc to ex- 
ternal influences—the occurrence of the same totem groups, 
for example, in the two clans, A and B, that enjoy exogamous 
relations, The latter phenomenon is not to de found under 
the usual conditions, represented by diagrams { and if, 
In the case of unlimived exogamy (0), no less than in that 
of limited exogamy, we Snd that if, for example, maternal 
dexent prevails, azd the mother delougs to clan B and to 
totem group ¢, the children Ukewise belong to this group /, 
‘This condition is omch simplified in the case af the Amencan 
Indians, With them, totem group and clan coincide, the 
totem names having beoome the names of the clans them- 
salves, The particsiar totem groups hm, 4, 0, P+ «+ 
4 not exist. Exogamous relations between Cans A aid B 
consist rerely in the fact that 2 man of the one clan is 
restricted in marriage to wormen of tbe other clan. Wherever 
maternal deaceat prevails, as it does, for example, among 
the Troqusis, the children are counted to the clan of the 
mother; in the case of paternal descent, they belong to 
the clan of the father. 

in the Australian system, Bowever, which distinguishes 
lan aad totem, and therefore, as we may suppose, stilt 
exemplifies, on the whole, an uninterrupted developenent, 
find aba a third form of exogamous relationship. The 
last form of exogamy reems to be the one which ix moat 
common in Australia, whereas, of courm, it has no place 
in the pure clin exogary of the Amerkan Indus. Tho 
system Indicated in diagram Il, in which children belong 
directiy to the cian of the mother iz maternal descent 
‘and to that of the father in peteraal descent, may be desig 
‘sated ax limited scogumy with direct materual or paternal 
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descent. There developed from this a thint system, in 
which, while the children are counted w the clan of 
the parest who determines descent, they nevertbelest become 
members of a diferent totem group. Thos arises a limited 
exogamy with iadivet matemal or paternal descent, as 
tepresented in diagram I. 


HUI, Limited Exogamy with Indirect Maternah or Palarnal 
Deonnl, 
4 a 
tee ig 
‘A man of clan A acd totem grup {may marry only a 
woman of clan B and totem group p ; the children, however, 
do not belong to the torem p, but to another specifically 
Aefined satam group, ¢, of cian B. 

‘The way in which thew various forms of exogamy 
affect the musrage relations of the children that are bom 
froen much unions ia faiely obmous, Timing first to form 1— 
wulimited exogamy—it ix clear that, in the case af mnternal 
escent, which bere appears to be the rule, nace of the 
children of the mother may marry cxoopt into the clan 
‘of the father ; ia paterual dewent, conversely, they my 
‘marry ouly into the clan of the mother. Marriage between 
Drothers and sisters, chus, is made impossible. Nor my 
‘x s00 marry bin mother where matercal descent prevaile, 
or a daughter her fatber in the case of paternal descent. 
Yn the former care, bowever, the marriage of father and 
dinighter would be permitted, a2 would that of mother and 
von in the latter. The marriage of « von or danghter with 
relatives of the mother who belong to the same clan ix 
pot allowed io the case of iatermal desceat. The son, 
for example, may not marry a sister of his mother, por the 
danghter a brother of the mother, etc. Since # i maternal 
eacent that is domminam: in the case of unlimited exogamy, 
the most important result of the latter is doubtless itx 
prevention of the marriage of brother and sister, in addition 
‘tm that of son with hu mother. The systems of paternal 
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descent, of course, involves a corresponding chunge in 
‘marriage restrictions. 

‘What, now, are ths resulty of form 1—limited exogamy 





swith direct maternal or paternal descent? It is at once clear 
‘hat such exogamy probibits all the various marriage connec- 





mother or the relatives in her clan, Marriage between 
father and daughter, however, is permitted. Where paternal 
descent prevails, these latter contions are revered. 
Although forme’ I and I are to this extent in com 
plete agreement, they overtheloss show a very important 
Aifacence with respect ta the probibinons which they 
place on marriage. In unlimited exogamy, 2 mam is 
at Mberty to marry into any totem that belongs to the 
clan with which is own has exogsmous relations ; in 
Yimited exogamy, however, he may marry into only one of 
the totems of such # clan. Thus, the citcle within which 
hho tay select a wile ia very matenally reduced, Limted 
exogamy with direct maternal or paternal descent, accord- 
ingly, means a reapproach fo endogamy. ‘Tha wile must 
bbe chosen from an essentially smaller group, narrowed down, 
fn the tuo af maternal descent, to the more Immediate 
relatives of the father, of, in paternal descent, to those of 
the mother. Such a condition ix mot at all a atrict form 
cof exogamy, as is maintained by seme ethoologive, but i 
‘on the contrary, something of a retum to endogamy. This 
point is of decisive determining the motives 
of the remarkable inaitstion of exogazy. 

‘What are the conditions, finally, whick obtain in 
form Ul—timited exogamy with indirect mater of 
patermal descent? Tt is at once obvious that marriago 
between brother and sister is here also excluded. Furter- 
more, soother noice i probibited which wax permitted in 
form TI, For som and daoghter, in the case of maternal 
escent, no longer belong to the totem group of the motber, 
% but pass over into another group, aay ¢. Not only, 
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‘therefore, is 2 som prevented from marrying bis mother 
bbecenee they both belong to the same clan, but « father ia 
forbidden to marry his daughter becunee be may take oaly a 
‘woman of group p, to which his wife belongs. No less 
‘rue in this of the son, who now likewise belongs to groap 9, 
‘aud may therefore no longer marry a female relative of bin 
father’s, since the group ¢ into which ke has entered has 
‘sxoqamous connections with another totem group of the 
paternal clan, say with a. With thia change 4 step to a 
Mtelcter exogemy ia again taken; the earlier restrictions 








for example, which obtsin in Germany. It 
‘that such limitations might become a gulling 
t, particularly where there la a scarcity of women, 
‘case, for the toast part, ia Anstralin, This bas 
the Australian teibes to the remarkable expedient 
that a man is not to be reganfed as the yon of 
, but, in the case of maternal descent, a8 the son of 
randfatber—a step which practically amounts 
ferring him into the totem of his father and slinw- 


“toe, 
evident 
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of Roman haw, may Bave its justification in the eyes of the 
Australians ia’ the fact that they draw practically 20 div 
tinction between the various generations of ancestors. 
‘The three forms of exogamy, accordingly, agree in pro- 
Ribitiog the marriage of brothers and sisters and, in 30 
far me maternal descent may be regarded as de prevailing 
feyttem, the marriage of a soa with his crther. Both these 
probibitions, doubtless, and expecially the latter, reflect a 
feeling which was experienced by mankind at ap carly 
age. The aversion to the marriage of a son with his mother 
in greater than that to the marriage of Urother and simer 
‘or even that of father and. damyhter. Consider the tragedy 
‘of CRaipos. Tt might, perbaps, be less horrible were it 
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father and daughter instead of son and mother who were 
invoived in the incestuous relation. Marriages between 
‘brothers and sisters have, of course, sometimes occurred. 
‘Thus, as has already been temacked, the Peruvian Incas 
ordained by faw that a king mast marry his vister. Tn the 
realm of the Prolemies, rewise, the marriage of brother 
and sister served the parpore of malntaining purity of 
blood, and even tonday mich marriages occur in some of 
the smaller despotic negro states. Tbe custom is probably 
always the tomikt of the subjugation of a people by a 
foreign line of rulers. Todeed, even the Greeks permitted 
marriage between half-brothers and half-sisters. 
‘Though these natural instincts were less potent in easly 
times than in later culture, they may not have been entirely 
inoperative in the development from original endogamy to 
exopumy, Nevertheless, oo wouk! scarcely arernpt to trace 
to the blind activity of suck inmtucty thove peculisr forme 
‘of exogamy that appear particularly aroong the Anstralian 
tribes. On the contrary, we would bere also at once be inclined 
to maintain that the rererse is trie, thus following a prin- 
‘ple that has approved ise in so many other cases, The 
aversion to marciage with relatives has fe its 
(on our present-day legislation, not s0 much, indeed, in the 
positive form of exogamy, as in the negative form which 
forbids. endogamy within certain limits. This aversion, 
Rowever, ix not the source so mach at Ut is the effect 
fat Least’ in great messare—o} the exogamous tnstintions 
of early exttere, Bil the moze iraportast is the qu 
concerning the origis of these institutions. Teis question, 
im fact, has already received much attention on the part of 
‘ethnologiets, particalarly since the beximing of the presént 
century, when it has become more and coore possible to 
study the tibal organization of the Australians. Here, 
Ihowerer, we must distinguish between the general theories 
‘that bave been advanced conceming the causes of exogamy 
as such-theories which date back in pert even to a fairly 
arly poriod—asd hypotheses concerning the origin of the 
various forms of exogamy. 
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Exogumy ws sach has generally teen approached from 
‘a rationalatle point of view. It has been regarded a3 an 
instiwtion volantarily created to obviate the marriage of 
relatives, wad is supposed to have arisen contwmporansously 
with s2other inetimian of ike purpose, namely, tribal 
division. Tala view is championed, amang other scholars, by 
the able American sociologist, Lewes Morgan, in his book 
Ancient Society” (1870), and even by Fraser in hin com- 
ptehansive work " Toteatinn and Exogamy” (1910), which 
inciodes fn its survey all parts of the earth. Fraser says ex- 
plictly : “In the distant past, several wise old men ust have 
agreed to obviate the evils of endogamy, and with this end 
in view they instituted a system that remulted in exogamout 
‘marriage.’ Thus, the determinant motive is bere mpposed to 
have been aversion to the marriage of relatives. According 
to Morgan's hypothesis—an extreme example of rationalistic 

tion—the aversion was due to a gradually acquired 

mowledge that the marriage of rehtives was injurious ia 
ite effects upon off iat 

regarded as a eugenic provislon. We are to suppose that 
these inv 
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custome, Were 
tester than four eapable af such foresight, it would indeed 
be an unparalleled miracle. Great social transformations, 
of which ove of the greatest is unquestionably the transition 
from the primitive borde to totemic tribal organization, are 
never effected by the ordinances of individuals, but develop 
‘of thesuelves dhrough a secesity iexnaneat in the ealtural 
eonditens, Their effects are never foreseen, but are recog- 
nized in their ful) import only after they have taken place. 
Moreover, as regards the question of the injurious effects 
remnltng (ram the marriage of relatives, authorities even to- 
day disngree ax to where the danger bogios and Row great 
it ceally is, That the Australians thould bave formed 
definite convictious in prehistoric times with reference to 
tise matter, is absolutely incoaceirable. At most, they 
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might have felt a certain instioctive repugnanes. Further- 
smote, I these foatitutions were extabliched with the explicit 
porpose of voiding mariage between relatives, the 
ariginators, though manifesting remarkable sagacity in their 
invention, toade strious mistakes in their calcalations. For, 
jn the ‘iret place, the first two forme of exogamy only 
partially prevent @ union which oven endogamous custom 
‘avoids, namely, that between parents and children ; in the 
second place, the transition from unlimited to limited 
exogamy with direct maternal or paternal descent «loes not 
fnvolve an increased restriction of marriage between 
relations, but, at we bave already seen, mazks a retrogres- 
sion, in the sense of « reapproach to endogamy. 

‘The abore view, therefore, was for the most part 
sbundoned in favour of other, apparently more natura 
‘explanations, Of there we would mention, a3 x second, 
theory, the biological bypothesis of Andrew Lang, This 
‘author asrumes that the younger brothers of a joint family 
‘wore driven out by the stronger and oNer ones in 
onder to ward off any want thet might arise from 
tha living togetber of a large number of brothers 
and laters, and that these younger brothers were thu 
obliged to marry outside the groap. Even this, however, 
ls not an adequate theory of exogamy, since it does not 
‘explain bow the custom has come to apply also to the older 
momabers of the furnily group. As a final hypothesis, we 
may taention one which may perhaps be described ae 
specifically soclological. Tn its fundamental aspects it was 
Propased by Maclennan, the investigator who also gave 
‘ua the word ‘exogamy.’ Maclennan does not regard 
‘exogamy as having originated in times of peace, nor even a3 
representing volnttarily establisbed norms of custom. He 
derives it from war, and in #0 doing be appeals to the 
‘estimany bath af history and of legend. As la well known, 
even the Ilad, the greatest epic of the past, portrays as 
‘ux aseotial part of it theme a martiage by capture, The 
Gitveorion between Achilks and Agamemnon arose from 
the captnre of Briseit, for whom the two leaders of the 
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Achwans quarreded with each other, According to 
‘MacLennan, the capture of a woman from 4 struge tribe 
‘epretents the earliest exogamy. The rape of the Sabines 
‘another incident suggesting the same conclusion. Troe, 
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a wife from among his own tribe. This is his chief 
‘wife, in addition to whom he may take the strango 
wont as @ secondary wile. We may refer to Hagar, 
‘the dave, and to Sarak, Abrabam’s rightful wife, who 
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belonged to his own tribe. The resemblance between exag- 
amy and the captore of women in warfare is so far from 
‘being conclusive that exogamy is permitted only between 
clans of the same tribe! group; heace, in cases where 
there are four or eight subgroups, it ia not oven allowed 
between members of the two tribal babes. Indeed, the 
essential characteristic of exogumou: triba} organization, 
‘marriage berween specific social groups, is entirely lacking in 
the marriage by capture that results from war. Moreover, 
the wonun married under exogumows conditions is either 
‘the only wife or, if she is the frat, she is the chiet wife ; 
in the caso of marriage by capeure in war, the captured 
‘woman is the secondary wife. 





5. MopEs oF CoxTRACTING MaRsiAGR. 

Though the theory that exogamy originated in the 
capture of womes in warfare is early untenable, it has 
‘witout doubt seized opoa ove element of truth. Marriage 
by capture may aho occur within one and the same 
(aihe, and under relatively savage conditions this happens 
very freqarntly, adoed, it is precicly in the cxxc of the 
‘Australians, (0 judge from reports, chat auch marriage ix 
Probably as old as the ‘astitation of axogainy ‘tel, if not 
older. Early accounts, in partiaiar, give abundant teati- 
ony ta this efect. That later writings give lees prominence 
to the phenomenoa doce not Imply ite disappearance. ‘The 
ccreased emphasis is due rather to the fact that in 
more recent years the attention of investigators han 
‘been directed almost exclusively to the newly discovered 
conditions of tribal arganizatice. Even on a more advanced 
and tenal-culvwral atage we Gnd struggles for the ponten- 
fon of e wile. The struggle, however, is regularly 
carried on, not between members of different groups, much 
lens berween entirely strange peoples of widely difering 
language and culture, but between members of one and 
‘the same tribe. Two or more membere of a tribe fall 
‘nto a quarrel for the possession of a woman who, though 
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‘uot belooging to their own clan, is nevertheless a member of 
w acighbouring clan of the same tribe. Such conditions re 
doubtless to be traced back to earliest times. The victor wins 
the woman for himself. The castom of marriage by eapiure 
Jus left its truces even down to the present, in practices 
that have for the most part assumed a playful character. 
Originally, however, these proctices were without doubt of 
a serious nature, as were all such forms of play that 
‘originated in earlier cumtams. Just as ancient exogamosi 
restrictions aze sil) operative in the probibitions which the 
utes of all cultara! peopies place on the marriage of rela 
tivea, s0 the influence af marriage by capture in reflected in 
some of the usages attending the conmummation of marriage, 
as well as in various customs, such as the parchase of wives 
and is converse, the dowry, which succeeded marriage by 
capture. Moreover, the fact that marriage by capture ocea- 
sionally occurs even in primitive pretotemic cvltore and 
that it in practived beyood that circle of tribal organiza 
tion whows totemic chazacter cao be positively proved, 
Indicates that i ls presuznably oder thac an exogamy regu- 
lntod by strict norma af custom, It is fost in Australi, 
that region of the earth where, co a certain extent, the 
various mage: of development of exogamy wtill exist side 
by side, that we find other cultural conditions which 
make it practically impossible to bok that marrings by 
capture originated in warfare between tribes. Though 
the woman who is here most Ukely to become an object 
‘of dissension between brothers or other kiosuen tty not 
belong to the same chn and the same totem aa the latter, 
abe is nevertheless 2 member of ane of the totems belong- 
ing to one of the most closely related clans. A worn of 
‘beir own clan is too close to the men of the group to be 
desired a3 0 wife ; a woman of a strange tribe, too remote. 
1a the ordinary course of events, mareoves, there is no appor- 
tunity for meeting women of other tribes. The slave who ix 
captured in war aod carried away as m concubine sppeart 
cooly at a far later stage of culture. The original struggle 
for the possession of 2 woosas, cherafore, wax Dot carried on 
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with members of a strange tribe, 08 though it wese to thla that 
the woman belonged. Doubess also it was oniy to 2 slight 
degree a struggle with the captured woman beraclt—this 
perhaps represeats a later transference that already paves the 
may for the phenamena of mere mock-struggles. The real 
reniggle took place between fellow-tribesmen, between mea. 
of the same clan, both of whom desired the woman. There 
1 possibility, of course, that the kamen of the woman 
‘might oppoee her capuure. This aspect of the struggle, 
Ihowerer, lice the opponition of the woman berself, was prob- 
ably unknows prior to the cultural stage, when the female 
‘members of the clan came to be vakied, ax they are among’ 
‘agecultural and somadie peoples, decane of the services 
‘which they reader to the family. ' The theory just outlined, 
‘moreever, readily explains the farther development af tha 
conditions that precede the conmmmation of martiage, 
whereas the theory that marriage by cepcure originated in 
warfare is in this respect a complete failure. Valuable 
‘nformation concerning the tor stages in the development 
of the marriage by capture which originates during a state 
cof tribal peace, ls again fornished by Australian ethnology, 
‘Asmoug these peoples, the original capture has io many in- 
‘acer pasted over into an exchange in which the suitor 
offers kus own sister to the brotber of the woman whom he 
desires for bimscll, If thin propos! for exchange ia 
accepted and be has thereby woo the kinemen of the woman 
to his side, bis fellow-contestacts may oa welll gore up 
the struggle. Thos, exogamous marriage by capture here 
gives way to exogamoss marrtaze by barler, an artange- 
‘ment in entire harmony with the development of trade in 
‘general, which always begins with barter. At the same 
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Acrtralia that we Sind the begiosings of a new arrange- 
meat. Ie place af offering his sister im exchange, the 
suitor presents a giff to the parents of the bride, at first 
10 the mother. Gift takes the place of barter. Since there 
is no womaa who may be bartered in exchange, a present 
is given as ber equivalent. Thus we have exogamoay 
marriage by gift, and, 23 the custom becomes more general 
and the gift is fled by agreement, this becomes exepamess 
marriage by purchase. The later, boweves, probably occurs 
‘only af u later stage of coloure, The man buys the women 
from her parents, Sometimes, as we know from the Biblica) 
example of Jacob and from numerous ethnological parallels, 
‘he wuters into service in order to secure her—he labours 
for a tue in the howe of he pares, in we ope ue 
familar with meoer, one who he preteen paras tha 


Marringn by purchaye, however, dots not represent the 
terminun of the development. On the contrary, it prepares 
the way for marrloga by contrect, un important advance that 
‘was already, to a ceraio extent, made by the Greeks, and 
lncer parncularly by the Romans. Not purchase, but 0 
‘cuctract detween him whe coachides the macriage and the 
parents of the woon—this is an arrangement which still 
finds acceptance with us to-day. New, the miurriage con- 
‘tract determines the conditions for both bride and groom, and, 
‘eventually also the marriage portion which the man brings 
to the union, as well as the dowry of the wife. As soon, 
therefore, as property considerations come to be daminazt 
within the fick of marriage, marnage by contract opens 
the way for a twofokt mariage by purcbere. The man 
may either buy the woman, as was dane in the case of 
the earlier marclage by purchase, or the woman may buy 
he man with the dowry that abe brings. At Snst, in the 
days of mariage by capture, the struggh with fellow- 
lanamien or with strangers was of decisive importance ; 
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at a iter time, however, diferences in property, rank, 
and occupation came to be the determinivg factor in the 
‘ase of marrage. Thur, if we regard marriage by gift as 
a mode pf marriage by purchase, though, {s part, more priml- 
tive, and, ic part, more spontaneous our summary reveals 
three main stages: marrlege by caplere, mariage by 
parchase, and marrlags by contract. Becween these mode 
of mariage, of course, share are trausitioas) forms, whi 
enable mz to regard the course of development an con 
stant. The fact, however, that the entire development 
‘heare the character of amore or teat thoroxgh-going 
exogamy, is due to the oldest of these modes of marriage 
<a ode wbicl, a2 we may ssume, was prevalent at the 
Deginning of the totemic age. This is a form of marriage 
by capture in which the wornan belonged, not 10 a strange 
tribe, hut to a neighbouring clan of the suse tribe, of 
to one with which there were other linet of intercourse. 
‘When caprure disappeared, the exogamy to which it gave 
rise remained. The off castoms connected with the former 
ppamed over, though more and more in the form of play, 
into the now peecste) code of marriage by purchase ; thelr 
survivals continued here wad dhere even in the last form of 
Imatringe, that by contract. 








6, Tue Cavsea oF Toremie Exooaqy, 


How does this general developmmt of the modes of 
marriage account for thoue peculiar laws of exogamy which 
are uavenally characteristic of rotemic culsure, representing 
Strict norms of custom that forbid all marriage except that 
berwees specific chu of tribe, or eren only between 
pelts of totem groupe of diferent Ghns? Were theve 
marrage ordinances, which have evidently arin in various 
hess independentiy of one another, intestionaly in- 
vented? Or ane dhe, the satura outcome of totemie tribal 
organization, veeulting from its inherent conditions, just as 
48d the law of dual tibel division from the natmra} growth 
and partition of the tribes? 
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‘same clan. Thus, birth-totem and martiage-totem are bere 
diatinc, and avery member of a group bélougs to two 





‘are 
‘tribal partition and of the accompanying separation 
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{nto totem groups. The questioa, therefore, canceraing the 
development of these form of exogumy, dependent as they 
are both upon clan divisions and upon totem groups, in 
‘essentially bound up with the question conceramg the tem- 
poral relation of the two important phenomena last men- 


Ihalvea. Unless this were the case, we conid oot explain 
the fact that, with very minor exceptions, precisely the 
same totems exist in the cwo tribal divisions, The coa- 
diddoa walght be cepresented thas 
1 " 
” orm 
1t in abo evident, Bowever, that the totem could not 
bare influenced this frat division, otherwise their members 
‘wouh not have separated and passed over into the two 
trib divisions, ax chey did la almost every cave. Remem- 
Dering that the totemic groupe are alsa cult associatioos, 
‘we might exprem the matter thus: Ar the tims of the frst 
tribal division, the cult groupe were not yet stroag enough 
(0 ofr resistance ta the separation of the tribal diviskn1, 
or ta determice the mode of division ; therefore, members 
of totem m, for exaniple, went hens ay there according a 
‘other externa? conditions determined. Conditions were quits 
different at the time of the second division, when tho tribal 
fall T separated into dlans A and B, and TT inta © and 
Dy sccordiog to the scheme — 
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‘These clans, as we see, separated strictly according to 
totesns. Tee boad of cult amociation bad wow become 50 
strong that all members of a pauticular totem regularly, 
alinted themaclves with the same clan, though the group- 
ing of the torm divisions within the chas of the two 
‘tribad halves praceeded along absolutely independent 2iaes, 
4 tay be conchuded from the fact that the totems com 
‘Posing the clans within the two tribal divisions are grouped 
differently, The formation of such cult or totem grouns, 
‘tus, may already, have dequn in the pricltiva horde. At 
that time, however, these cult groups were probably loosely 
Iknit, oo that when the horde split up, im member separsted, 
ach of the two tibad divisions, generally speaking, ix- 
hiding indwiduals of all the various tribes. Not vo io che 
case of those divisious of the wide which originated later, 
after mankind had advanced forther beyond the condition 
cof the horde. By this time the totam unions must have 
Twecome stronger, 20 that the members of a cult group 
10 Touger separated bat, together with otber similar groupe, 
formed a chan. When the growth of the tribe, together 
‘with the conditions of food supply and the density of popu 
lation, led 10 x separsnon of the tba, 
{invariably joiced one divislan and others, 
more finnly organized groupe remained intact. 
‘A farther phenomenan of graat importance for the 
development of exogamoas marriage laws ummat bere be 
toentioned--coe that occurs Uuougbout the entire reakn of 
fotemie cokire but is particularly promicent among the 
Asstzallan tote groups. This pheoomenan consiste ia 
(totem frlendshipe, Certain totem groupe regard themseWves 
as in particularly clase relations with certain other grow. 
Friendships similar so these, ix a geotral way, art fo be 
found even in comection with the highest form of poltcal 
‘organization. For taodern States thiemselves enter into pali- 
tical alliacces or friendships, and these, 2 is well known, are 
abject to change. Such alliances gocur from the beginnings 
‘of tovtmisia on up to the advanced plane of modern inter 
national culture. ‘Though thee sfiEations eventually come 
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(o be determined primarily by the commerclal relations of 
peoples, the determining factors at the ontoet were faith and 
cult. In both cams, however, the friendships are nat of 
‘ervonal nature, but ze zelatioas based on cormon interest 
‘This common interest may consist, for example, in the fact 
that, as has been observed among some of the Austeallan 
totem alliances, tie tucmber of a totem may slay the totem. 
sanizal in the bunt, but may not eat of it, though the member 
(of the fekendly totem may do s0. ‘Thus, the interest ia cult 
becomes also a roeans for the satisfaction of wants, as well as 
‘8 bond that unites more closely the particular totem groupe, 
‘Those facts help to explain bow che unlimited exogamy 
‘which fret arites from marciage by capture comes to past 
‘over into a “Iumited exogamy,’ it does smmedlately upon the 
of conditions that regulate the forceful capture 

fond rubssitute for it the frieady exchange of women. These 
factors, however, always come into play whenever the inter- 
course between tribal members becomes clover, and particu- 
larly when the struggle with strange tribes keeps in check the 
info betwoen individuals of the ative tribal association. Io 
ftuch cases, exchange, of, in later development, purchase, 
proves the means of putting an end to force. Thus, blood 
Feveoge, which persists into far later times, is displaced by 
the wergild which the smurderer pays to the kin of kus victim. 
‘This transition is precisely the sae, ic its own Geld, a5 
that which occurs in the imitation’ of marriage, for in 
the former caso also the strife involves members of the 
ame tribe. The pansion, however, which causes the morder 
and which creates the demeot for vengeance, sometimes 
‘prevented the introduction of peacefu? means of settlement 
In the case of marriage by capture, bowever, a marriage 
relationship, uurestticind and folendly in character, was 
doubtless frst developed Between the two clans, partici 
fasly wherever tribat division and clan were identical. And 
though marciage by capture was for a tine stil occasionally 
Pmactised—since all changes of this sort are gredual—ruch 
attiaget, uevertheke, tore and more stsumed « play- 
fu) character, Tae acival capnare orerywbere Snally gave 
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sway to exclinnge and later to the gift. When, however, 
‘he totem grocps, and with them the cult aesocitions that 
eaublithed a bood between clin and clan, gained the 
‘oendancy, the totem grocpa naturally displacce the clan in 
eapect to tiarrags acringements ; those totems who tain- 
tained close cult relations with one another, entered also into 
‘4 macringe relationship. Thus, erogumy became limited ; the 
‘mowers of a totemt of clan A married nly into the friendly 
‘totem of clan B, and this ussge became an established som 
‘whote vioktion might rowlt in the death of the guilty 
‘Pevsoo, unless he escaped this fate by Aight. This traasition 
‘of exogamy {rom clan to totem group, and from the 
limited to the limited forms, came ouly gradually. This is 
clearly abowa by the condivioss among the Dierl. Certain 
cof their totena Bave already entered upon the stage of 
ited marriage velatiombip, whereas cthery have not 
advanced beyoud unlimited exogamy. 

But even after the development bad reached its final 
form and limited totemic exogamy was completely extab- 
ined, further changes ensued. For the basis of rach 
exogamy, wo may conjecture, i the fact that certain totera 
srroupe of sesociated clans enjoy particularly clove relations 
with one another. Ere on theve primitive levels, Lowever, 
the friendships of auch groupe ate nat absolutely permaneat 
‘aay more then are tha pottical friendships of modem 
civilized etates, though their degree of permanence is prob- 
ably greater than that of the latter. Migrations, changes in 
husting-grounds, and other conditions, were doubtless opera- 
tive also in totemle exfsure, loovening the bonds between 
frlendly totema and cementing others in their stead. This 
Ted to changes in the exogamous relations of totem groups. 
Instead of groups = and r of clans A and B, » and ¢ might 
then come to have exoyamous coanections (ver diagram Tif 
‘om p. 148). But the severance of the old connection did not 
immediately obliterate the tradition of the former releton- 
‘hip. The infuence of the latter would naturally continue 
ta be felt, not in comection with acm of a transitory uature, 
och as wooing and marriage, bot in matters permanent in 
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character and thus affecting the traditional organisation of 
the tribe. Such a permanent relation, however, is fotem 
‘afitotion, This explains how it happens thal, even after 
the olf totesr connection gave way to the new, i neverthe- 
Jess continued to exercise a claim on the totem membership 
fof the cluldren born wader the new marriage conditions ; 
hence also the recognition of the claim on the part of custon, 
In ote respect, indeed, such recognition was imposible. 
More firmly established than any form of exoguny was the 
law that children belonged to the mother, or, in the caze 
‘of paternal descent, to the father. Ti law could not be 
vwolated, Hence srogemoes and parenia! tribal membership 
became differentiated. The latter ordained that children in 
very cane belong to the totem of the pareat who determines 
descent ; the tradition of the former decreed that children. 
beloag, not 10 the parental totem, but to some other totem 
of the same clan. Such a condition of dual totem roember- 
ship might, of courve, arise from 2 great variety of con- 
Astions, jot ax caay she similarly overlapping social relations 
mthia our own modera culrure—sueh, for example, a9 the 
vilitary and the so-called vil station of a mas, The 
customary designation of the Get two forma of limited 
exogamy as exogamy with direct maternal descent, and of 
the third ao exogamy with indirect maternal desccct, i 
Plainly inappropriate and may eanly give rive to mis- 
undemtandings. For it may suggest that the maternal totem 
dispotes of its rights m respect to marriage arrangements 
fa another totem group, and that eventually this even occars 
ln ncoomance with a definite agreement. But this ia certainly 
not the case. For maternal descent ot, speaking more 
generally, the fact that children belong’ to the parents, 
obtains invariably. Tt wouk! be preferable, therefore, simply 
to distinguistt the parental totem connection from the tras 
ditional exogamous conaection, or one aystent in which the 
‘exogamour and the parcatal connections coincide, from a 
second in which they difer. 

‘The conjecture, therefore, that 
relation, differing from that bused 








tradiiooal murriage 
Parentage, grew UP 
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‘out of a previccs totem friendship, ix based primarly on 
the importance which totemic cel/ alliances in general 
Possened within the totemic trite! organisation. Other 
fauses, Of conrse, misy also have co-operated. Two further 
points ‘must be noteed. Tn the frat place, it is not at all 
kely that the transition from the pareotal exogamous 
relation to the traditional form occurred at the same time 
in al the totem groups. This is not only highly improb- 
able in itself, but is also alnolstely irreconcilable with the 
fact, shown by the example of the Dieri, that the earlier 
tracsition from unlimited to limited exogamy was gradual. 
Moreover, oe aust bear in tnied that the (ransitian 
from parental to traditional exogamy, mepresented by 
diagram IIL (p. 148), oot ooly underwest several repeated 
‘transformations, but that, due to the power which tradition 
siways exerts, a traditional mogumoas mion of two totea, 
after it once arose, anay have persisted chroughout several 
changing calt friendships. An existing marriage relation 
sony Dot at all have corresponded to the ult friendship 
‘that immediately preceded it} it may have been based on 
‘any earlier friendship whatsoever that had been favoured by 
conditions and that had received w frm place in tradition, 
‘These facts show chat tie hypothetical ‘wise ancestors’ of 
the present-day Australins—sages who are said to have 
invented this complicated organization ia the Immemorlal 
past for the purpose of avoiding endogamy—ate jitt ax 
iperfiuous ax thay ace improbable, The plrtnomena arose 
In the course of a long perlod of time, out of conditions 
‘nmmanent in the lite and in the cult of these tribes. ‘The 
varivus forms of exogamy eppeacing in the course of this 
period were not the causes but the effects of the phenomens ia. 
querdoa. 
7. Tum Foxss or Pouvoumy. 

‘Untees external influences have changed his mode of life, 
primitiee man, ax we bare sero, is both monogemous and 
eodogamons, the latter term Being used In 9 relative sense 
‘as denoting a condition in which tuarriages are permitted 
between blood velaions 2s well as between ron-relaticnr, 


the 
tive cave and the : 
unions within a wider joiat family graerally predominate. 
Following upon the rise of exogamy, 
regularly appears. Thee two pricties give $0 Uhe mate 
Hage and funy relations of totemic society an cn 
tially diferent character from that which they posteas 
under primitive conditions. Even in the totemic era, indeed, 
polygamy is not universal ; monogamy continues to rarvive, 
Monogamy, however, ceases to be a torm of custoor. Ie 
us evecywhece sat ane, to x greater or Tees extent, in favour 
‘of the two forma of polygaiay—palygyay and polyandry. 
Now it is apparest that precisely the sane conditions that 
underlie the development of the various forms of exogamy 
alo generate polyeyny and polyandry. From the standpoint 
of the general human impulses determining the relations of 
the sexes, boch sorts of polygamy are manifestly connected 
‘very clasely with the origin of exogamy. Here, again, the 
fact that exogamy originated in marriage by capture from 
within the tribe is of decisive importance. It is precisely 
this friendly form of the capture of brides, as we may learn 
from the example of the Australians and of others, that is 
never carried out by the individual alone, whether the custom 
be still seriqusly practised or exists only in playful survivals. 
‘The companions of the captor aid him, and be, in ture, 
eciprocates in similar undertakings. Thereby the com- 
panion, according to a view that long continued to be held, 
gains a joint right to the captured woman. Hence the 
original form of polygamy was probably not polygyay—the 
‘only form, practically, that Inter occure—but polyandry. At 
firm this polyandry, whlch otigsnatea in capture, wat probably 
‘only temporary in character. Nevertheless it inevitably led 
to a loosening of the marclage bond, the result of which 
right easily be the introduction of polygymy. The ran wha 
bas gained a wife for his permanent possension sees to in- 
‘demnify himself, so fa as possible, for the partial oss which 
‘be suffers through his companions. Here, then, two motives 
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co-opernts to introducr the so-called * group-marriage '—the 
dearth of womes, which may also act as a secondary motivs 
in the claim of the companiams to the captured woman, and 
‘the impulse for sexial satisfaction, which fe, a turn, intenai- 
fied by the lack of women. Sinliarly, the right to the 
pomeasion of « woman, evea though only temporarily, also 
thas two sources. In the fret place, the Belper demas 
‘a rewnrd for his assistance. This reward, according to the 
primitive views of barter and exchange, can consist only 
fn @ partial right to the apolls, which, in chis cane, means 
‘the tamporary joint pomession of the woman. In the recand, 
place, bowever, the individual is a metaber of che clan, and 





have become permanent, It is thus that group-marriage 

inates—an ixstiution of an enduring character which 
not oaly murvives the early marriage by capture but which 
x reinforced aod probably frst made permanent by itt 
ubmtituse, namely, marriage by purchase. In this instance 
‘again, Asstralian ‘costom offers the clearest evideace, In 
the so-called * Picraure marciage’ of Avstcalia, a man, M, 
postenses a chief wife, C:, called “Tippamales." Another 
man, M, likewise has a chief wife, C*. This wife, ©», is, 
however, at the same time x secondary wife, 5+, or ' Pirranm* 
of M. In like manner the chief wife, C‘, may, In turn, 
‘be a secondary wife, $, of N. This is the simplest form of 

group-maniags. Two men fave two wives, of whom one 
is the chict wife of M end the secondary wife of N, and the 
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other is the chief wife of N and the secondary wile of M. 
[oto auch a group yet a third man, O, may occasionally 
enter with’ a chief wile, C2, whom he gives to Mi ana 
secondary wife, 53, and oventually to N as x secondary 
wife, ¢ without bimself participating further In the 
group. ‘In thla way there may well be innumerable 
Siferent relations. But the mariage is a *Pirrauru 
‘murriage' whenever a man possesses not only a chief wife 
but also one or more secondary wives whi are at the same 
time the wives of other men, ‘Pirrauru marriage’ In a 


Pal 





et 
=. 


form of group sacriag, fr tt tavolva an excange of 
‘women between the men of a group according to the 
reciprocal relavon of chief and secondary wives. ‘The very 
‘manner in which * Pirraurs marriage” originates, however, 
indicates that io all probability ite basis is monogemy, and 
not, a1 is supposed by many ethnologiste and sociologiaty, 
* pramisculty,” or the total absence of all marriage. If 
‘harmony with thie interpretation la the Fact that in aumerous 
regions of Australia, especially in the northem districts, 
‘in uot group-marringe but mouogamy that prevails. ‘There 
fs also, of course, a form of group-marringt Unt differs from 
*Pirraura marriage,” and Is apparently simpler. In it, the 
differences between chief and secondary wives disappear ; 
several men simply posvess several wives in common. Because 
ia form of group-marciage is the vimpler, it is also urually 
togarded a the carliet, This view, however, is not ms- 
ceptible of proof. Tae supposition resis simply and alone 
‘upon the consideration that, if state of absolutely 
Promiscuous sexual intercourse originally prevailed, the 
(ranrition to an endifierentiated group-marriage without dis- 
ction of chief and scomdary wives would be the next 
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‘tage of develoymnat, The reverse, however, would obtain. 
‘were monogamy the original custom. For the group 
anarringe with chief and secondary wives ia, of couree, more 
similar to manogamy than is undiferentiated groy 
marriage. Moreover, this anger of succession is also in 
ireater consonance with the general laws underlying social 
usges of this sort. As a matter of fact, it would scarcely 
be posible t@ find grounds for a transition from m- 
differentiated group-marriage to the ‘ Picreura rystem.’ If 
wo asnime that there was o growing inclination for singh 
woarriage, it would be difficult to understand why the cit- 
cnitous path of ‘Pirraurs marriage’ should ave been 
chosen. On the other band it is very easy to vee that the 
Gintinction etween chief ‘and secondary wives might 
wradually disappear, Indeed, this {a what hat almost 
‘universally happened wherever pure polygyny prevail, 
‘Wherever polygyay may be traced hack to its beginniogs, 
{ always seems to have ica origin in the combination of a 
chief wife with several wecondary wires, Later, bowever, 
‘when the wife comes to be regarded as property, we find 
1 foraul co-ordination of the wives. Oc, there Guy be a 
intinction that arises from the accidental preference af 
the hnsband, ax in the case of the Sultan's favourite wife, 
though in modern times much choice bas again been dis- 
Placed by x law of tore accient tradition, The latter 
change, Lawever, was the resit of the external faflaence 
of the culture of Western Europe. Such a retrogressive 
‘movement, ia the senve of a reapproach to monogamy, ix 
foreign to the motives imtaanest in the developroent ‘thelf. 
Furthermore, * Pirraura mardage is very easily explicable 
by reference to the same enndition that best explains the 
origin of exogamy, carmely, the custom of marriage by 
‘captare ax practised between groups enjoying’ tribal or cult 
felationahip. The eaptured wife is the Tigremalln, or chict 
‘wife, of the capter ; to the companions who assist the latter 
she ‘becomes a Pirrunrm, or secondary wife. This latter 
elation i at first only temporary, though it inter becomes 
Permancat, probably as a result in part, of a dearth of 
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women. By rendering his campanions 2 similar service, the 
Crigial captor im tur gains the chief wives of the former 
4 his secondary wives. As frequently Rappens the conom 
‘whlch thus aries outlves the conditions of it origin. Thip 
Is all the more Ukely to happen in this case, because the 
getoca! motives co polyandry and polygyny persist and 
zercne a comstant infuence. 

root that thie is the forgotten origi of group: 
varriage may pechapa be found In a remarhable feature of 
tha customs of these triber—one that in for the matt part 








is net colebrated by ceremonies or festivals, as 
ia the union with the secondary wife. Thus, the celebration 
occurs, not in connection with that marriage which in of 
primary importance evea to the Australian, but, on the con- 
trary, 00 the accasion of the union which ia in itself of lem 
‘importance. ‘The solution of this riddle can lio only in 
he origin of the two forms of marriage. And, in fact, 
the two renult from radically dilfereat causes, if it be true 
that capture fro a friendly clan is the origin of the 
Tippamutku marriage and that assistance rendered to un 
allied companion underlies Pirraura marriage. Capture is 
an act whick prectodes all ceremony ; alliance wih a com: 
anion is a contract, pechaps the very frst marriage coatract 
that was ever conchided—oce that was made, not with the 
woman or with her pareats, but with ber hosband. The 
consummation of such a contract, however, is an act which 
in early times was always accompanied by ceremonial per- 
formances, These accompanying phenomena may also, of 
‘course, persist loog after their source has eco lost to 
momory. Thus, the difference between the twa forms oF 
primitive group-marriage also Indlzectly canfinms the mip- 
Dotition that momogumy lies at the basls of group-marriage 
in general. 

‘After mam has won one ot more secondary wives in 
addition to bis chief wife, in Pirraura marriage, there will 
donbeless be a tendency for bim to seek additional chied 
swives, This will he pastlenarly apt to occur where, on the 
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cone band, marriage by capture gives way to marriage by 
‘barter and inter to marriage by-purchase, and where, a0 the 
‘ther hand, group-marriage is ou the wane, Custom may 
‘then either recur to mouogamy, or it may advance to a 
polyzyay which is pure and nat, ax in the case of group: 
‘marciage, combined with polyandry. Whether the formar 
for the latter will occur, wil depend, now thet mariage 
‘by purchase has become predominant, upon might and 
property. Since these are also the factors which inate 
rmun’s supremacy withia the family, the older formas of cat- 
bined polyandry and polygyay almost universally (with few 

conditioned by the dearth of women) give way, 
‘with the advance of culture, to simple polygyny, which is thet, 
practised alongside of monogamy. This polygyay, in tora, 
also finally recedes in favour of monogamy. The circle of 
evelopment, accontingly, may be represented by the fallow- 
ing diagram — 





‘As an intermediate stage between monogamy and group- 
‘marriage, pure polyandry, it should be remarked, is doubt- 
tess a very transitory phenomenon. Nevertheless, it has a 
priority over polygyny in so far as it Srst furnishes the 
‘motives for the additional practice, and thus for the very 
origin, of the Latter. 

‘Aa a matter of fact, the ethnological distribution of the 
forms of martiage entirely confirms, at a general rule, the 
truth of this diagram. Even in Australia the phenomena 
of Pirrauru and of group-marriage are confined particularly 
to the southern regions. In the northerly regions, where 
immigration and racial fusion have played 2 greater rble, 
both monogamy and polygyoy may be fod. The same 
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is true of America and of Africa, monogamy decidedly 
‘predominating in the former and polreyay in the latter. 
Toe induence of mariage by purchase thea constantly 
becomes stronger, with the result that the woman comes ta 
be regarded from the point of view of property. The. 
ich tan 1s able to buy coore wives than the poor mam. 
Tn all polygyaous countries and fields of culture, therefore, 
‘even in the present domain of Islamieay, the poor man, a & 
tule, lives in. monogamy, the rich man’in polygyay, Only 
the wealthiest and evost aristocratic allow themselves a real 
Iharem with a considerable mutaber of wives, 

Linked with these induences is yet a further change, Ite 
Ddeginnings are to be found as eariy ax Australian exleare ; in 
‘Ammerica, it bas progressed somewhat farther ; in the other 
rogions of totamim, it has ally succeeded in crowding out 
‘the original conditions with the exception of meagre tetooants 
and gurvivals of customs. The change to which I refer is 
18 transition fram maternal descent, which, i all prob- 
abitiy, was originally universal, to paternal descent, 
‘Maternal descent is in direct barmony with the natural feel- 
ing that the children who are born of the mother, and 
‘whose early care rests with ber alone, abil alto beloag to 
het, In this sense, mother-right represents the earlient of all 
conceptions of property. At the same time it prechides the 
‘ovsibility of that marriage which was avoided even by primi- 
tive man, and which, on higher cultaral levels, és abborred 
beyond all the other uxiots forbidden by the exogamous 
norms of custom—marhage between som and mother. The 
Aecisive external factar in connection with matemal descent, 
however, is the mbordinate position of the family as com- 
pared with the sssociation of the age-companions of the 
tame oex, particularly the men's club. Because of its tribal 
struggles, whose increasing importance is externally reflected 
in the character of the weapon, itis precisely the tovemic era 
‘that tends to looren the natura) fazsily ties of the preceding 
primitive age, and, ae a result t0 allot the child 10 the 
‘mother. This tendency i clearly expressed in certain tranel- 
tional phenomeca that may ocoxsionally be observed ; ches, 
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cocur more freqsently in Melanesin and Americe, however, 
than in Asstraia. The child, in these coms, ichecity the 
totem of the mother as well ax that of the father; or the 
on, though continuing to inkerit the totem of the mother, 
Ieverthelets passes aver into the cian of the father. The 
‘ae Intermediate phenomena, preparatory to the geasral tran 
tition from maternal to paternal descent. At che same time, 
the fact that raemubership i inberived ia the paternal clan, in 
‘spite of the cartora whereby the mother Setermitres the totem, 
directly ugents that tha bosd uniting the men may become 
as force which counteracts maternal descent and thea readily 
Jeada to paternal descect. This transition is bound to occur, 
particularly under the co-operstion of other favouring condi 
tions, Such conditions, as a mater of fact, are present ; 
for weial organization geins an lncteaslog influence upon the 
‘whole of life's relations. Taere arm primarily three factors 
‘that esiltate aguinat the origieal custom of maternal descent. 
“The fret of these coowists in the mereasing anthority of the 
man over his tumily, particularly over the 200, who was 
iRenerally subject to sticter regulations than was the 
daughter. This authority beqics to manifest self at that 
time, especially, when tbe man's relations with bis faniily 
gain become closer, and the associations whieh otiginally 
‘embraced, without exception, all the men of the clan, are dis- 
Placed by family groups subject to the control of a family 
‘elder. Coincident with these changes and with the result- 
{ng transition to a patriarchal order, there occurs also the 
gradual dissolution of the general system of totemic tribal 
organization. Now, the syatem of matercal desceat was 
closely bound up with totomic tribal organiattion from the 
very boginalag, With the disappearance of the latter, there 
fore, the former loses lis power of resintance aguitst the 
forecs making for its destruction. Finally, as a third (actor, 
there is the gradually increasing prominence of personal 
property. Just as the wife becomes the property of the 
an, v0 also does the child. “So great was this emphasis 
of the property conception, combined with the notion of 
‘authority, that oven among the Romans the paler famdlias 
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had power extending over the life of his children. Reginnings 
‘of much conceptions, however, are to be found evea in more 
primitive societies. | Polyvesian custom, for example, per- 
‘mitted the murder of new-born children, and free advantage 
was taken of the permission. Only after the child had 
lived for 2 short time was infanticide prohibited. The 
decision, however, as to whether or not the chill should be 
allowed to live rested primarily with the father, 


8, Tae DeveLorscewtat Fores oF Torzamit, 
Our discumions thus far have been restricted to those 
ampects of tobeimlam which are directly related to tabal 
organization. But hewever important these phases may 
be, particularly in 0 far as they affect marriage requle- 
tions, they are, after all, bt an extermal indication of the 
all-pervading influence of cotemism upon life as a whole. 
Moreover, tribal totemiam leaves many things unexplained, 
capecially the origin of totemic bebef, At any rite, the 
fact that totem groups were originally colt annoclations us 
mintakably points to inner motives of which the influence 
cf fotemism upon tribal organization and upon exogamy is 
at the outer expression. To ammwer the queition concerning 
the nature of these motives, bowever, we must first call 
tm mind the various sorts of totemic ideas. Aa analysis 
of these ideas may proceed in either of two directions, 
Tt may concern itself either with the sociat ani that regards 
ituelf a1 io relation to the totom or with the mature of the 
‘Object that constitutes the toteen. So fax as the social 
‘unit is concerned, it may be a particular group of indi- 
‘Vidaals—whether constituting 2 calt atsocistion independent 
of the real tribal organisation, as io Australia, of, ax in 
‘Ameria, represeating one of the tribal divisions themselves 
bet takes the name of a particulee anltoal or, Jess fre~ 
quectly, of a plant for its totemie designation. The 
Individual, however, may aloo posteat a persoaal totem. 
Furthermore, the totemic idea may be associated with the 
birth of an individual, comception being regarded as an act 
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in which the totem ancestor parses over into the gem as 
‘a magic being. This particular form of totemic belief is 
‘generally known 1s conception toemiem. It supposes eithet 
that the totem encestor co-operates with the father in the 
‘egetting of the child or that the father has no connection 
with procreation, the child being the dlect ofispring of 
the mother and the totem ancestor. There is, finally, abo 
‘3 fourth, though a relatirely uncoamoa, form of toteminn, 
escrally called ‘sex totemiom.’ Sex toteminm also le 
‘socia in mature, though ia ebis case it is mot different nit 
‘or tribal associations that possess separate totems, but the 
sexes, the men and women of a tribe or clan. The men 
bave 4 totem, as have also the women, or there my be 
several tote=as for each ex. 

Intercrossing with this classification based on the social 
factor, ou whether the totem is associated with the tribe, the 
individual, or the procreation of tbe individual, there is & 
second clasaifcation, The latter conceras itvelf with the 
nature of the objects that are regarded ax totems, ‘These 
objects are pf various sorts. Here aguin, moreover, we mist 
doubtless recognize a development in totemic conceptions. 
‘The origioal totem, and the one that is by far the mo 
‘comma, is the animal. Nurwerous peoples pomess no totems 
‘except animals. Tu many commanices, howeves, plant totems 
Ihave beta adopted, and in certain regions they buve gradu 
ally becoest prodominant. Of tbe plant totems, the mort 
important are the nutritious plants. In addition to these 
two clames of totemic objects, there is, Gnally, another, 
though an exceedingly rare, sort of totem, ‘The totem that 
Ia conceived ax an animal ancestor may give way to ther 
fanclfsl anceetral ideas er may intercrom with them, 
Narious forma of such pheoumens are to be found, partied 
larly tm Australia, In this region, such ancestors, which, 
doubtien, are for the most part reganied ux anthtopo- 
wporphic, wre sometimes called Mure-orurt” or abo 
Alberings. They, are apparently imaged at mighty buman 
beings pustseod af magle powent. They ate believed 
fo lave intrediced totmmiom and to bave instructed 





lore—ideas according to which the soul of a man lies 
hidden {a some extercal object, pechape in a phot or io 
‘wn animal, und, when this vehicle of 


‘the mas, or the god or demon who has assured 
fonm, mmat die. 

In these various modifications, indirisal tatemism ia 
doubtless more widespread than is tribal tovermism. Never- 
‘thaless, this by no means implies that the letter 
from the former. Oc the coatrary, both may positily be 
equally original, gromded as they are io uaiveral buman, 
‘motives that run parallel and independent courses. For this 


closely analogous to the Roman Catholic worship of saint, 
‘he eaints also wre regenied purtly ax guardians of oom 
munition aud partly es personal protector. Thus, on the 
‘one hand, we have the patrons of eitia, of monasteries, of 
vocations, and of classes ; on the other hand, the individsal 
‘also musy possess a particuler patron maint. We inow of a 
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cartaloty, however, that the patron saints of individuals di 
not antecede those of the Church itll. It was this most 
inclusive community that Sest elected the saints, whereupon 
ssnaller groups and Eoally individaais, guided by matives that 
rere frequently quite external, selected specifc patron salate 
from among the number of ecclesiastical saints. When the 
Chureh aet apart a certain day of the year for tie particalar 
worship of one of its saints, this day was called by the came 
of the saiat ; to those individuals who were named after bim, 
tho day became sacred. Thus, the patron tain: of the indi- 
vidual appeared later than the more universal saint. This 
order of development, moreover, ia in harmony with the 
feneral nature of custom, language, and myth, according 
to which the individual succeeds the universal ; only second- 
aly may the process occasionally be severved. Usually, 
however, It is cult associations and their common cult objects 
that are frst in origin. Our contention ix unaffected by the 
fact that individual cult objects, as wel? as individual totems, 
may continue to survive after tribal cults and tribal rotems 
ave disappeared. For the need of a personal protector is 
‘generally rauch more permanent then are the wocial con 
ditions that gave it birth. Again we tay find verification 
in the analogous development of saint worsbip. Nowadays 
the patron samts of the vocations, classes, and cities have 
‘more and more passed inta oblivion. Among the Roman 
Catholic rural population, bowever, the individval stil fre- 
quently has his patron saint, and, even where the saint has 
disappeared, the celebration of the “name-day has boon 
retained.+ Tt is particularly in the religious realm that per- 
sonal need gains a greater and greater ascendancy over com- 
‘munity need. Everything seers to indicate that such a change 
took place even withit totemism, especially under the ind 
ence of the gradual dissolution of the original totemic tribal 
organizatlon—a change analogous to that which occurred 
in the case of saint worship as a result of the decay of 
eedieval guilds. These szguments, of coarse, cannot lay 
kim to more than probability. No ove can shaw how 
the individual totem developed out of the group totem, 
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‘Certain indications, however, meggeat that the above was 
‘the course of development. fa Australia, the stronghold of 
otigina) tribal totemism, 9 yooth Is froqucatly given & 
pertonal totem, ia addition to the tribal totem, upon de 
‘ecation of his Initition isto manhood. The personal totem 
fa frequently a matter of secrecy, being knows only to the 
‘odicing-men or to tho elders of the tribe. The fact that 
this is true indicates that much & pervonal totem possesses 
ba public signidcance and, moreover, that it is probably 
‘bound up with the idea that the real easence of a man is 
contained in hia name, just a> it is in bis picture, vo that 
the mere speaking of the name might bring harm to the 
permon. It ia Moubtess probable, therefore that, after graupe 
came to be formed within the primitwe horde, they were 
at once bound together by relations of cult. As Australi 
conditions Indicate, the origin of totems m the sense of cult 
‘groupe ia at least at old ax tribal organisation, if not oder. 

‘The aune camot be said of the much more remarkable, 
‘though also rarer, forms of totemism, conceplian and 
aex totemism, The former of these cay be regarded as & 
modification of individual toterisna, imasommch ax It relatea 
to the procreation of the individual. However, it also forms 
44 sort of intermediate stage between tribal and individual 
totems. A woman receives the totem of the child oo a 
specific occasion, of which she usually has imowledxe. 
Amoag the Arsods, the conception may occur at any place 





to a cectain spot, the totem place, where the ancestral epirits 
dwell. Either during the day of, expecially, during the 
night and in sleep, the spirit of the amcastor passen over 
into her. The word ‘spirit,’ which is employed by English 
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Adberents of the theory of original promiscuity bave 
interpreted there ideas also as a survival of unrestrained 
sexual conditions, and thus ax iedioarive of the fact that 
paternity was at one time uaknows. A clover acquaintance 
with the phenomens, however, shows that this can scarcely 
‘Wo the case, Thus, the idea of the Warramunga that 
at In the totem ancestors of a woman's husband and 
not those of any other man that pass aver infa ber, 
clearly presupposes a state of marriage, an docs also 
the further fact that these same tribes reckon descent 
in the line of the father and oot ia that of the mother. 
Moreover, the passing of the totem ancestor into the 
‘woman is generally accounpanied by magical ooremonine, 
such as the swinging of bull-roarers, or contact wich 
churingas, Oy, the totem encestor may appear to the woman 
in alecp or in waking vision. On the Banks Islands, 
strange ta say, we End conception totemism without any 
‘trace of tribal totemism, The manner of reception of the 
totem ancestor alo differs ; the woman eats of the Gexh 
‘of her husband's totem animal, which, sioce there iv no 
(tibal totemisay, Is io this case « personal, protective totem, 
‘Thus, conception towemiam representa something of an ex 
ception in that the cating of the totem 1s not forbidden, 
a it generally ia, but eather coostitutes a sort of cult act, 
as it also does im certain other cases. [0 Australia, more- 
‘over, conception toterainm is to be found only aroong several 
cof the northern tribes, to whom it may af one time bave 
come from Melanesia.’ Because of the pricutive nature of 
the ideas connected with conception totemiam, particularly 
when, as amocg the Arunds, tho imabend Is ignored and 
it is believed that conception is mediated only by the totem 
ancestor, the northem tribes just referred to have sometitant 
‘been rexanded as the most primitive. There are some writers, 
‘on the other hand, by whom the posstility of such ideas is 
danied on the ground that these very Gribes amet be familar 
‘with the process of procreation inthe animal world. But this 
does not prove the case. When, however, we learn that the 
‘alder men ofthe tnibe themselves ao tonger entertain the belle 
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‘in magical generation, particularly 21 the exchuslve factor, 
wwbereas, of the other hand, this is still taught to the young 
men, and especially to the children, we may well call 
‘mind our own childish notions about the stork that brings 
the babies. Why might somecking similar not occur among 
the Australians, and the bellef pouxbly retain credence 
somewhat beyond the age of childhood? 

‘Sex totemiam, similarly to conception totemiam, i alao 
of somenbat Imited distribution, and veems to occur prin~ 
CGipally in those regions where tribal totemism proper it 
lacking or is at least strongly recedent. Among the Kumai 
of southern Australs, for example, uo tribal totemam has 
Theen discovered, though sex totemiem occur and actually 
onns the basis of certain marriage cerezsonics. Sex totemiam 
‘probably bas ies origin im the individval totem, expecially 
jn the appearnace of this totem ix dreams, If, after auch 
4 totem has appeared to an sadividaal man or woman, it 
fn then adopted by others of the same sex, specific sex totems 
may well come into being, particularly vader the influence 
of the separate associations of rea and womes. I¢ in also 
significant thet in the ease af sex totems soctumnal animale 
predominate. Toe totem of the wames is urmally the bat ; 
that of the men, the owl. This fact is indicate of a 
stream origin and of a genesis from the individual tote, 
Diuroal birds may, of course, also appear in dreams, 
‘Whether or not this occurs depends solely upon concomitant 
circumstances, Ar the stage of culture, however, when 
roma in accuttomed to sleep in the opea, itis probable that 
the noctumal birds which circle abost him will also appear 
im his dreams. A further characteristic pheaamenon of the 
regions where sex totesyiam provans, s the manner in which 
marriage ls consummated. In thls case alto, the woman 
ats of the totem of the man. This causes a struggle 
‘between the man and the woman, which is really « mere 
smock-fight ening with an offer of recoociliation ce tbe patt 
of che man. With this, the marriage is conchided. Such 
customs Tikewixe point back to indiridwal totemisn ax their 
‘original source, and probably also to marringe by capture. 
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‘The fact that tribal totemism ererywhere receded with the 
dominance of individual totems, explaine why ex and tribal 
‘otemiam seem to be mutually exclusive. Of the two rare 
forms of tofemim, accordingly, it is probable that concep 
tion fotemiam was the eatlies, and that sex totemiam belonga 
to a relatively late stage of development. A further indice- 
tom of the primitive nature of conception totem 1s to 
bbe found in the fact that the Aranda possess a tribal 
‘organization in which the grouping of torecas to form clan 
divisions follows a principle which elsewhere obtains ony ia 
the case of the two tribal halves. Two clans, A and B, that 
‘enjoy exogamous relations with each otber, do not have dif- 
ferent totem groups, as they do among all other triben ; heir 
totem groups are largely the samme. Arnong the Aranda, there: 
ponte opeige ingrcarirplopererron] 
‘Marry a woctah ef the same totem, provided ealy sh 
to'ks ower tan, Tru, penance we oot acting ash 
particularly as those of plant tocems, to be mentioned below, 
and the ceremonial festivals comected with them—mbich 
indicate that these northern tribes were affected by Payoan 
immigrations and by race-mixture. But influences of this 
Kind are the Jess apt to lead to the submergence of primi- 
tive views and custorss according as they are instrumental, 
particularly when they are operative at an early age, in 
maintainiog condiaons which might otherwise possibly 
inappear as a result of further developmest. 

‘The second mode of classifying the forcas of toteclem 
in bared on the objects which are used as totems and leads 
to an essentially difterest analysis of totem belief. Each 
‘of the forms which the clamifcation distlagulabes ia, of 
‘nurse, also sabsumable onder one of the kinds of toteeisea 
already discussed. ‘The earliest totem objects as bas already 
‘been mentioned, ars without doubt animals. "Tn America, 6 
‘in Australia, there are practically no totems exocpt animals ; 
in other places also it is the animal that playa the principal 
Ole in totemle mythology. In pert, the saimal coa- 
tiwes to remain predominant even after the age of actin} 
totemicm has passed. Nevertheless. plant folemism bas 
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found ita way foto ceraln regions, Here also the facie 
‘aro moet clearly traceable in Austral, our most important 
‘source of informatioa regarding the bistory of the develop 
‘ment of totemic Meas, Ia southern Australis, there are 00 
totems exoept animals; towards the north, plact totems 
‘graduaily begin to make their appearance, until dally, 
among the mort northerly peoples of central Australia, such 
‘totems have the dominance. Plant toterns, moreover, are also 
found particularly in Melacesia, (rom whlch place they might 
ccasly have came to Australia across the chain of islands 
‘whlch extends from New Guinea to the north coast of tbe 
island-continent. ‘That plants play an unusually large cOle in 
the regions of Oceania, in connection with totemisn a> well 
as otborwing, i directly, due to external cooditions, These 
inland are poor in fauna ; true, they possess great numbers 
‘of birds, but thine are of little valve to the hunter. On the 
‘other hind, they, have a iuxnriant flora, From easly times 
100, therefore, it is chiedy the plant world that bas been the 
centro of interest and that has left its stamp upoo myth and 
‘custom. Clesrly, plant totecsinm had ity origin on there 
inlaads, From thetn it was introduced into Australi, where 
‘it combined with animal totemiam. But the regions into 
which plant totemsm was introduced underwent a great 
change in their totemic cults. It is probably only with the 
appesrance of plast totems that those cult ceremonies arone 
‘ich are celebrated, Dot, as the festivals of tcibal totemlam 
originally were, muicly at the adolescence of youths but 
primarlly for the sake of eflecting a maitipication of the 
fotems. Annually, at stated times, the members of allied 
‘chna unite io magical ceremonies and calt dances, the well» 
tenown ' corroborees,’ as tbey are called by thore who practive 
thom. Ths primary aim of suck cult is to bring about by 
magical means an increase of,tbe totem plants and animals. 
Doubtless we may regard it ax highly probable that this cere- 
mmoay represents a borrowing on the part of enicmal totemiam 
from plant totemism, For che tater, lmilarly, desires that 
there be a very great sbucdazce of gama animals, Yet it ia 
mainly plants that arethe object of concera—a concern caused 
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by the changes in weather, with its incaleslable oscillations 
between lfe-beingiog rain’ and the withering glare of the 
sun, These are the motives that find expression i the 
festivals designed for the multiplication of the totems, the 
“Inickiumna" festivals. The motives to dhese ancient uk 
stil frequently find their counterparts in the customs of the 
cultural peoples of the present. When, in dimes of « log 
rought, processions pass over the fields and ruppileate 
Heaven for rain, as occur even to-day in some rexiom, 

certalely bave an analogous phenomenca, The only 
difference in that the Australian tribes invoke their totems 
Instead of Heaven ; they call upan the plants which are ta 
increase and upon the animals which are to be available 
for hunting, with the aim of thus exerciing 2 magical 
lflunce upon thers. 

Jo connection with the Australian ceremonies denigned 
to cmtiply the food plants and game animals, we come pen 
wail third lend of totera objects. They difer from thove 
of the two preceding classes in that they are not regarded as 
ludependent totem, but merely as vebicles of the sane rort 
of magical power as is possessed by animal and plant totem 
Tn dlstinetlon froe the Intter, we may beiedy call them 
inanimate totems. ‘They consist of stones and sticks. These 
are uiilied as magical objects in the Australian Intlehioma, 
festivals, asd also, under the above-mentioned name of 
* churingay in connection with conception totemism. They 
ifr from animate totems in that the Inter are in them 
selves endowed with segical propertion, whereas the 
former sxe always held to derive these powers from 
tirlng magicians, from the anthropomorphic or s0d- 
‘morphic ancestors of antiquity. These magicians are 
thought to have tranmmitted the objects to later genera- 
tions for the use of the latier in the practice of mugic. 
‘Thus, the choringas have » peculiar status, intermediate 
between magical Beings and magical implements. They are 
carefully preserved because—as is indicated by their use im 
connection with conception totesimm—hey are regarded 
ax legacies left by ancestors ; moreover, they are algo aap- 
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pesed to barbour the demonixca! power of these ancestors. 
‘One of the factors determining the selection of these objects 
la doubtless gousrally Weir shape, which is frequently of a 
arikiog uatnre, auch as to arouse astonishment. Ejected 
into the object itself, this astonishment becomes a wouder 
working power. Later, the desire to secure such ougical 
means of aid may become « supplemcotary factor in the 
election of these objects, and, as widespread phenomena, 
‘of a similar name abow, may eventually wuflce of itsell 
tm constinute an object the bearer of magical powers, Thm, 
it is those inanimate vehicles of a magtc derived frem totem 
ancestory, that form the transition from the totem object 
‘to the so-called fetish. 

‘Each of the three kinds of totem objects just described, 
the plant totem, the animal totem, and the totemic fetish, 
Imny assert itself in connection with the three abover 
‘mentloned social forms of totemism. Moreover, the threo 
kinds of objects may also, to a certain extent, combine 
with one another. For, though the animal is very commonly 
the only totem, plant’ tovems never occur except in con- 
‘nection with animal totems even though there are certain 
conditions under which they attam the dominance. Fina!ly, 
the totemic fetish is always associated in toteric regions 
‘with animal and plant totems, and 1 also closely con- 
‘tected with the ides, oven here perccating totemic belief, 
‘that there were anthropomorphic sncestors who left these 
fetlnhes ax magic-workiog legacies. Thus, totemioan pares 
over, 0 the one band, into ancestor-worthip, and, an the 
‘other, into fetlahism, with which it combines, particularly 
in the ‘Intichiuma® festivals, to form m compoaite cult. 
‘Tethal totemiam la the source of the individual totem ; the 
Intter, probably ax a result of animistic ideas that displace 
‘tribal totemim, gives rise, as an occasional offehoot, 

This is the conclusion to which 
wwe ate led by. the fact that the dlivice of the ser 
totem 4s Influences by the dream. The last important 
product of individes! totemsam, in combination with tribal 
‘otemiam, 14 om Incipient ancestor warship, which is accom- 
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panied by peculiar forms of Im view of ite 
origin, we may pechaps refer to this cu a8 ' totwic 
fetishien.’ The following diagrem illustrates this genetic 
relationabip :~ 


=e 
smensitininat nd Tee7TTEa atom! 


‘lant feeraan ne 
ee 


‘retense Fete 








9. Tar OxtGn oF Tormutc IDEAS. 
We have attempted to trace the muccemsion of the various 
forms of totemlam by reference to the characteristics which 
theve forms reveal. Closely connected wit this problem is 
the question concerning the origi of totemic ideas, Wub 
respect to this question, however, widely differect hypotheves 
Ive bea proposed. Of these, those that belong to an earlier 
stage of our ethnological knowledge concerning this subject 
can here receive but brief mention, Herbert Spencer beld 
‘that the entire inmitution of totemium arose oat of the totem 
ames of individuals, such, for exemple, as wolf, detr, 
eagle, oF, among the Australians, em, kangaroo, etc. These 
animal names, according to kum, were at Sest perhaps nick- 
‘ames, tuich as are occasionally to be found even to-day. 
Out of the individual totem arose the tribal totem. The 
name then became idectical wich the ching itoel{—that is, 
‘with the asimal, which thms became a protective and 
ancestral animal. Though rejecting the idea that the origin 
‘of totemiem la to be found in nicknames and epithets, 
Andrew Lang retained the belief that the natoe was primary, 
tund thar the substinnion of tha animal or the plant for tha 
name occurred only later. This theary in not 20 strange a3 
it might appear. As a matter of fact, itis quite charac 
teristic of primitive thought cicsely co associate a mame 
sand its object. Primitive man regards hia name 
(of himself; this idea is similar to that which wndertion 
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the terror that he sometimes manifests when a sketch 1s 
tude of him a terror due to the belief that a past of his 
soul ls being carried away nthe picture of the artist, And 
‘yet there is prime facie litte probability that a phenomenen 
0 widely prevaleat 2nd so highly ramified a1 totemisn could 
Ihave its source in a fact of this kind, which is, after all, anly 
incidental. Moreover, In ane of the chief centres of tribal 
fotecnism, in the eastern part of Nora America, as, for 
example, among the Iroquois, we Gnd very clearly defined 
personal names. These camee, however, are never identical 
‘with those of the totems, nor oven, ws a rule, with thors of 
fanicals, Socmetiones they are borrowed from the namer 
cof flowers, athough there are no plant totems in America ; 
ff, they are flattering appellatives such as we stil) find in 
Iigher clvillations. Moreover, there is no indication that 
they ever came to be used for the designation of totems. 

‘The view held by Howitt and by Spencer and Gillen, 
scholars deserving of high esteem for their knowledge of 
Australian rooomia, & an essentially diferent one, In thelr 
‘opinions, it ia the conditions of a hunting life that are re 
flected in totemic belief, They rnaintals thatthe animals of 
the chase were the first to become totem animals, Wherever 
plant food guined great importance, plant totems were then 
added, Te evidence for this view is based mainly on 
thore Totichiuma ceremonies and festivals by. means of which 
the Australians aim to secure « multiplication of tha totems. 
1a these festivals, for example, gram reed is scattered broad- 
‘ast by members of the gram seed totem, or a huge lizard 
4s formed of clay by the members of the lizard totem, and 
pitoee of it are strewn aboot. These are raagic ceremonica 
that, lo a certain senso, anticipate the sowing and barver: 
festivals of later times." The only difference consists in the 
fact that these primitive magic usages are not directed 
to the ralz-bringing clouds or to celestial deities in petition 
for 2 blessing pon the crops, bat to the object themselves, 
to the animals and plants. Magic powers are ascribed ta 
‘tha Initer ; by virtus of these powers they are to multiply 
themselves, In regions where sowing and harvest da not 
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ts yet exist, but where mam gains his food valaly by gathering 
that which the earch of itvelf brings fort, ruch fertvals and 
‘ceremoaies are to 2 certain exteat the natural precurwors of 
the Iater vegetation fustivals.” 

Tn view of these facts, the hypothesis of the abave- 
mentioned tvestigators seems to have much in Its favour. 
‘There is a very important cousideration, however, that obvi- 
ously speaks against it, Ir is highly ‘probable’ that there 
‘very ceremonies for the multiplication of totem objects are 
‘aot indigenous to Australia, the chief centre of taterism, 
‘wat that they, along” with the plant totem, were introduced 
from without. These plant torems, as was remarked above, 
-xppear to have come from the Melanesian Ielands, where 
he anioaal totem plays a small r6le, because the fauna 
fy meagre and man is dependent in grent mearure upon 
plant food. Besides animal and particulacty bint totems, 
therefore, which also occur on the Melanesian Islands, 
wwe find plant totems throughout the whole of sorthem 
‘Australia. ‘These toterss, as we roy suppose, are the 
rtault of Papuan immigration, to wbich are due alo other 
‘objects of Melanesiaa cultare to be found io the Australian 
continent. [a the south, where there are no totems other 
than malmals, Intichfoma ceremonies receive sali expbasl, 
In entire harmony with our contentions are the conditicus 
in America, where no festivals of this sort are connected 
with the totems themselves ; an analogous signifcance is 
guined only later by the great vegetation festiral, und 
these presuppose agriculture, togetber with the bexinsings 
Of & calestial mythology. 

Yn tote recnat times therefore, Fraser, whove great 
‘work, “ Totemism and Exogamy," bas assembled the richest 
collection of facta concerning totemic cultare, has tarned 
10 an exmpctially different theory. He traces all forms of 
‘totemim buck to conception totemin. Since the latter, 
sas we bave alteady stated, probably arose oot of individual 
taternist, we are again confronted by an individualintic 
view, much as ia the hypothesis of the origin from names. 
‘rarer declves conception tolemisa from the dreams which 
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smothers are supposed oocadlonalty to have experienced before 
the birth of a child. The animal appearing in such a dream 
ia thought to bare Become the totem or guardian animal 
‘of cho child, But, though conception toteminm, ax well ax 
vex totemiom, euay possibly bare some connection wit ouch 
phenomena—the fact that che animals here concerned are 
chiefly noctureal animals suggests that ouch may be the 
cave—toteminn as 2 whois cay, vevertheless, scarcely be 
esived from dreams. Stil lean can tis hypothesis be 
Iurmonized. with the fact that conception totesisa Is an 
anomaly, The ideas centred about It are but of rare 
‘occurrence within the system of totemic culture as a whole. 
‘Moreover, 21 Frazer also bas ansumed, they never apes? 
except a1 an offshoot of individual totezlem, and thie in turn, 
‘when viewed in all ity phases, catmot be regarded otherwise 
‘dun as a product of tribal totemlem, In ite reference to the 
rum, bowever, this hypothesis may perhaps contain an 
element of trath, inasmuch as it iavolves ideas that obviously 
play ax importaat réle in eotemisu. This tx shown pat 
ticularly by reference to the cotem animals that are found 
‘most commonly in Australia, and that sugyest a relation 
between fotemiam and animistic ideas of the soul. 

‘As a matter of fact, the totem is already itself the 
embodiment of a soul.’ Either the soul of an ancestor 
‘of that of a protective being is regatded at incorporated 
fn the animal. The other totems, such ax plants or totem 
fetlshes (churingas), are obviously derivative phenomena, 
and the same is true of those legendary beings that inhabit 
the churingas as spirits, or that gave them to the ancestors 
for the purposes of magic. Now, originally, the totem was 
probably always an aniual. But w survey of the great mass 
‘of animistic conceptions prevaleat in sll parts of the workd 
bows that in this case also itis particularly he animal that is 
represented as capable of becoming the receptacle ofa buman 
soul after death. Animals of course, are not all equally auited 
‘to this purpose. Some are more apt than others to be regarded 
‘a0 sou! atimals, particularly much as are characterised by rapid 
‘movement, Aight through the air, or by other featares that 
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arouse surprise or tmcanny dread. Thus, even in the popular 
belief of to-day, it is eapeculy the suake, the Inard, and 
‘the mouse, in addition to the bitds, that are counted amang 
the soul animals. If, now, with these facts in mind, we cast 
fa glance over the list of totem animais, we are xt once 
struck by tho fact that the most common among them are 
soul aninuls. Tu Australi, we find the awk, the craw, and 
the liaard ; in America, the eagle, the falcon, and the snake, 

In respect to thase ideas, the totemic age marks a2 im- 
portant turming-point in the history of soul conceptions. 
Primitive roan regards that which we have muccinctly called 
the ‘corporeal soul” (p. 83) x8 tbe principal, and perhaps 
onginally as the only, soul, At death, the soul is believed 
to remain in the body, wherefore primitlee man fees in 
terror from the corpse. Even at this stage, of couree, we 
occasionally find traces of m diferent iden, |The soul may 
also be regarded as active ootuide of the hody, tn the form 
of a demoniacal being. Hut as yet these ideas are generally 
‘fuctanting and undefined. There then comes a change, de- 
ppeodent, jast as are the other cultural transformations, on tbe 
strife aud warfare arising as x revolt of tribal migrations, 
This change, ax we may suppose, is doc to the fact that 
tethal struggles bring with them the ircpressive spectacle of 
sudden death. One who is killed in battle exhibits the con- 
trast betwoes life and Weath 10 directly that, evan though 
the betief in the continwed existence of the soul within the 
body still survives, it nevertheless permits the co-presence 
ff other more advanced conceptions. Thur two sete of 
ideas come to be Ueveloped. On the ope hand, the soul 
ia believed to depart with the Blood. In place of the entire 
body, therefore, the blood cames to be the chief vehicle 
of the woul. Blood magic, which by itself constitutes an 
extensive chapter In the history of magic beliefs, and which 
in prevalent in all periods of caltare, bas its source ic this 
conception. Further factors then cater into the deveiop- 
rect. In addition to the blood, the nner parte af the body, 
‘Which are expoted in cazes of violent death, become vehicles 
Of the soul. The Wea of the sxdden departure of the sou! 
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ts then transferred from che one who is killed to the ying 
person in general. With too exbalation of bis last breath, 
ia woul is thought to depart from him. The soul is there- 
fore conceived a1 a moving form, particularly ax an animal, 
4 bird, a rapidly glidiog emake, or » Tard. 

Tn dealing, later, with the sooi cooceptions of the totemic 
fags, we will consider these several motives in their Inde~ 
Pendent infisence as well aa in ther ceciprocal action upon 
‘one another. Here we can tosch upon them only ia so fxr 
as they harbour che sources of totemimn itxelf. But in thie 
connection two facts are of decisive importance. in the 
first place, the origizal tore, and the one which contines 
to remain most common, is tho atimal ; and, secondly, 
the earliest totem animais are idectical with sool spins, 
Hut in addition t soul animals, other animals ako may 
Inter readily come to be regarded a3 totems, particularly 
uch a0 continually claima tna0's attention, as, for example, 
‘gume animale. Thus, the soal motives are. brought into 
‘interplay with other infuences, springing in past (rom the 
‘emotions amociated with the search for daily feod, though 
primasily with success or im the chase. As a relt, 
‘he soul motives obviously become les prominent, xd tho 
toteea animal, freed from this esociation, acquires itv own 
pecullar signiScance, winch fuctuates between the ancestral 
fdea and that of a procective demon. ‘The cancera for food, 
which was at first operative only as a secondary motive, 
was eighteced ix certain localities where dhe natural 
‘criromment was poor, and, with the influx of imeigrant 
tribes, ft assumed ever greater procaineuce, Ia this way, 
plant totems came to be added to animal totems ; finally, 
as a remit of cerain relations of these two tocems 10 
inanimate objects, there arose  fetishistc offshoot of 
totenism. This again brought totemiscr into close con- 
‘ection wit ancestor dens, and contributed also towards the 
transition from animal to human encestors. 

‘Thus, then, totemic ideas arise as a remit of the 
iremption of primitive soul ideas Into the corporeal real 
and the brscit- and shedow-soal, That the two later are 
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Ihowever, appears primarily in dreams and as s phantom 


‘tas ita genesis in the trans 


form. Now, tha trem 





* inapane,” defiling every one eho comes 


‘Tims, two opposing ideas are com> 


‘the iden of the sacred 
‘ae something t be avoided becansc of its sunctty, and that 


bbined in the conception of taboo 


% 
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8 the Impure or loathaot, which amet be avoided becausa 
cof les repulsive or barmful narure. These Meas combioe 
in the conception af fear. There % indeed, one wort of 
fear which we call awe, and another termed avarsion. Now, 
the hlttory of taboo ideas leaves no doubt that in this case 
save and aversioa sprang from the same source. That whick 
roused aversion af a later age was in the totemic period 
Chiefly an object of awe, or, at any rate, of fear—that ix, of 
feeling in which arecsion and awe were all um 
Aiferentiated, Tat which is dealgaated by the simplest 
word. (Schea} ie also earliest in origin; awe [Ehrfarcht) 
and aversion [Abscheo} developed from feat [Schea), 
Tf, now, we associate tle term 'tuboo" ina general way 


that the members of a totem group are prohibited from eating 
the flesk of the totem, nod socmotines also from hunting the 
tocera animal, "This prohibition, of course, can bave orixi- 
‘nated anly in a general feeling of feat, av a result of which 
the members of a tatemle group are restrained from 

‘or ‘kiling the totem animal. Jn many regions, 
the calture, although already totemic, is, nevertheless, 
azima appears to be the only object 


Rts ip Polynesia, therefore, that we cen mort dearly 
trace the epread of taboo ideas beyond their original start~ 
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fng-polnt. The tabso of animals is bere only incidental 
‘man binself is the primary object of taboo~not every indi 
vidual, but the privileged oues, the superiors, the priest, the 
chlefain. Closely related co the fact bat man ly thus 
eld taboo, ix the development of chleftainahip and the 
gradual growth of class diGerenate. The higher clase 
becomes taboo to the lower class. This fear ie then catriod 
over from the man himself to hia possessious, ‘The 
property of tha oobleman i taboo to every other perzon. 
‘The taboo has not merely the farce of a police law, ric 

to that whereby, ia other localities, mea of superior rank 
prohibit entrance to cheir parks ; icin a raligious law, whove 
franagrestion is eventually punished by death. It ie pare 
‘Sculatly the chief and his property that are objects of taboo. 
‘Where the taboo regulations were strict,uo one was allowed, 
fo venture close to the chief or even to speak hin name, 
‘Thus, the taboo might become an intolerable constraint. 
In Hawaii, the chief was not allowed to raise his ows 
food to bis mouth, for he was taboo and his contact with 
the food rendered this also taboo. Hence the Hawainn 
chief was obliged to have a servant food his, The objects 
‘which be touched became taboo tall individtal. In abort 
De became the very opposite of « despotic ruler, namely, the 
tlave of « despotic costom, 

From the andividual parson, tho taboo was further ex- 
tended to localides, houses, and lands. A member of the 
frietocrasc class might render taboo cot only bis movable 
property but also his land. Toe temple, ia paricolte, was 
taboo, and, together with the priewts, It retained this 
character longer thaa any other object. The taboo con- 
cerned with the eatiog of certain animals, boweves, alo 
‘remuined in force for a loog time. Though these animals 
‘were at frst avoided as sacred, the taboo of the sacred, in 
(is cave, Iter developed into that of the impure. ‘Ths, thin 
conception restrs, in 2 sense, to ite beginning. For the 
fear that is associated with the animals whick the totem 
srroup regards as secred, is here combined with the fear 
that the eating of the fesh is harmful, Sicknew or even 
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death is beScved to follow = transgrestion of much « taboo 
regulation. Even in its original home, however, the taboo 
avurots wider forma. It wubjecte to ite infivence the demon~ 
‘Ideas that reach back eves to pretotemic times, The corpre 


‘acreiness. Thus, the taboo gains a circle of influence that 
‘widens recording a3 totemic ideas proper recede. ‘The taboo 
which the upper classes placed upon thelr property had 


‘of the rupersition of the masses. 

‘One of the most remarkable extensions of the scope of 
taboo is the feboo which rests o@ relations by marriage. 
‘The history ef exogamy, whose earliest stager are repre- 
anted by the totemic marriage Jawe of the Australians, 
clearly teaches that the aversion to mertiage between blood 
relations war not the cause but at mont, 10 a great extent, 
the effect of exogamous castoma that everywhere reach back 
foto a distant past. Bat there is s vecond class of marriage 
prohibitions, and this likewise has found » place even in 
Presantlay legistation—the probibition of unions between 
relations by marriage. Such probibitions are from the 
very beginning outside the pale of exogamout laws. 
Indeed, it i# clear that all unions of this sort—euch, for 


descent, the grovp from which a man must select his wife 
‘inchided his mother-in-law ag well as hin wife. Similarly, 
m tha ome of paternal desomnt, the Iusband amd father-in- 
law were totem associates. There i anather set of cuvtvaas, 
however, which is generally counected with even thn earliest 
fomma of exogamy, and which Sils out ia a very remarkable 
‘way the gap that appears in the original totemic exoxamy, 
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‘whee this fs compared with present-day legislation, These 
customs are 20 other cham the laws of taboo. Oue of the 
carticst and mott conmaon of these regulations is the Zaboo 
of the motker-tatay, Cocesponding to it, not se common 
and yet obviously « parallel phenomenon vccasionally coo- 
nected with it, 18 the tabeo of the fatherdn-tew. The 
relative disribation of the two taboos ie analogous to that 
‘of materna) and paternal deacent in the primitive condition 
‘of wocity, for it is caaternal descent that is dominant. This 
ia not at all meant to imply that there is any canal relation 
between these phenomens, Rather is it trun, probably, 
that they are based upon similar motives, and that these 
‘motives, jut ax in the case of marriage between relations, 
‘are more poteat in the cave of the mother than ia that of 
the father, Io geoeral, bowever, the taboo of pareats-in- 
la significa that tha Imsband wist #0 far as possible avoid 
rmpeting his mother-in-law, and the wife, her fatber-in-Jaw, 
Now, it is evident that in s0 far as thia avoidance exchudes 
the possibility af marrlage, the custom is, ia a way, mupple- 
mentary 10 exogamy. Wherever maternal descent 

wo one may marry his mother; and, where taboo of the 
mother-in-law exists, no one may marry bis mother-in-law. 
‘The same tolds of father and daughter, and of father and 
Aaughiorin-law, in the case of patecual descect. This 
analogy may possibly indicate the correct clue to the 
interpretation of the phenomena. It would certainly be 
erroneous to regard the taboo of the mother-in-law a a 
regalatioa intectiooally foranlated to prevent unious between 
‘direct relations by taarziage. Yet there i evidence here 
‘Of a natural association by virtue af which the fear of 
mariage with one's own mother, which, though mot caused 
by the exogamous prohibition, is neverthelem greatly 
strengthened by it, is directiy carried over to the mother 
inlaw. Betwora & woman aod the besband of ber daughter 
there thus arises « state of taboo ach ax is imposible 
between mather and soa because, from the time of his 
birth om, they are in close and constant relation with each 
other. "In contequeace of the sbore-menticoed atsocla- 
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tion, mother and mother-in-law, or father and father-in- 
law, form a unity acaloyocs to that which obiains between 
‘man and wife. What is tus of the husband, is also troe 
fn the case of the wife ; similarly, what holds for the mother 
fof the Lusband folds ne Lert for the mother of the wife. 

Striking evidence of the effect of am association of ideas 
‘that is perfectly analogans ta the one underlying the taboo of 
the mother-in-law, is offered by a custom which is doubtless 
ixcuerally only local in scope and yet is found in the most 
verse part of the earth, thus showing plainly that it is 
autochthonous ia character. I refer (o the custom of 30- 
called father-confinement or * couvade.’ This cumtom pre- 
vaila in various places, sccarring even in. Europe, where 
it i> practised by the Basques of the Pyrenees, a remark- 
able fragment of « pre-Indo-Germanic population of Kurope. 
Due, probably, to the hnavler twks which these people 
impote upon women, it here oocasiocally occura in an 
exaygernted form. Even after the mother bas already 
begun to attend to her howsebold doties, the father, lying 
in the hed to which be bas voluntarily retired, receives the 
congratulations of the relatives. Custom also demands that 
hhe enbject himself to certain ascetic restrictions, namely, that 
hho avoid the eating of certain Kinds of food. ' The custom 
‘of couvade is clearly the resnis of ax identionad asvociation 
Detwoan Dusbaad ond wifc—oue that i absolitely analogous 
to that between the two mothers of the married couple. The 
child owes its existence to both father and mother. Both, 
thecefore, must obey the regulations whic surround birth, 
fund thus'they are also subject to the same taboo, Just on 
there fa very commoaty 3 taboo on the mother nnd ber 
aaw-born child, so also, in the regions where couvade exist, 
ls this tranaferred to the husband. 

‘As ia well know, the last vestiges of the taboo of the 
mother-ic-law have not yet disappeared, though they survive 
coaly i bumaur, as do many other customs that were ance 
seriously practised. In fact, there is no other form of 
‘elatiouship, whether by blood or by marriage, that i 50 
wubjected to the satire of dally ifs at well ax ta the 
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‘witicimms and jobee of comlc papers ax ia that of the un- 
fertusate mother-in-law. Thus, the primitive taboo reating 
oo the mother-in-law and also, cren though in iewer degree, 
om the father-in-law, has registered iteclf in habite that are 
Featirely wel Koown. | Graver rents of the regulations 

eat enstam are dpubtiess to be found in those pro- 
‘Scicer ies betvens oleris nas 
‘oostitute essential clements of present-day lawe. This, of 
course, does not meax that these prohibitlans are stnjusti- 
‘Sable or that they do uot reflect natural feciings. ‘They but 
exemplify the fact that every law presupposes a develop- 
ment which, as a rule, goes back fo a distant past, and that 
the feelings which we to-day regard ax natural aad origins! 
Ibud « definite origin and assumed their present character 
as the autcome of many changes. 

‘Alongside of these later forms of the taboo, and 
oudasting them, we have its most primitive form. | This 
in the taboo which rests on the eating of certain foods, 
particularly the fesh of certain animals, though less fce- 
quently it applies abe to occasianal plants, The latter, 
however, probably represents a transference, just an docs 
plant totemism. A particular example of auch a taboo is 
the avoidance of the bean by the Grecian sect of 
Orphians and by the Pythagoreans whom they infvenced, 
The taboo of certain animals survived much longer. But 
it was just in this case that there came an important shift 
fof ideas which gave to the taboo « meaning almost the 
‘opponite of that which it originally possersed. Proof of woch 
‘a change is offered by the Levitical Priests’ Code of israel. 
‘The refined casuistry of the priests prescribed even to details 
what the Ioraelite might eat and what was taboo for him. 
For the Israelite, however, this taboo was not associated 
‘with the sacred but with the unclean. The original taboo 
cou the eating of the flesh of an animal related, in the totemic 
period, to the sacred animal. This is the taboo inits original 
form.” The Australian shrinks from eating the fesh of 
‘a totem animal, not became it is unclean, but because 
Ihe feara the revenge of demons if be couzumes the protes- 
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tive animal of his group. Ea the Prlestu' Code, the ancrod 
object hat become entirely tranamuted into m unclean 
abject, esppored fo contaminate all who eat of it, It ine 
striking fact, however, that the animals which are regarded 
fas unclean are primarily the early totem animals—the 
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appropriate Ite epizit-power. 
Jaw transforms this motive into ia direct oppo- 
‘expressly says: “In the blood is the life ; 
destroy, the life together with the Gosh." 
significance of the taboo shifts from tie sacred, 
‘munn's fear, to the unclean and demoniacal, which 
‘arouse fear bet In the form of avervion. Closely related 
this change ix a group of views aad customs rerulting 
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‘means of iuseration. Besides water, Se alm is exployed ; 
‘Erueraly it is cagerded as tho cooes potent elemoeot—in acy 
sven, it uve for this purpote anteceded that of water. Fira, 
ano Jesu than water, ia supposed! to remove the impurity. or tha. 
Gemoniacal inGuences to which man ins been exposed. 
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1c is eapectally peculiar to Gre, however, that it is held 
‘ot only to free an individual from an irapority which he has 
already contracted, but alo to protect him from the possi 
bility of contamination. This preventive power, of course, 
later cama to be ascribed to water also. Indeed, all the 
‘various means of lustration may come to be substituted for 
‘ote another, 30 that cach of them may eventually sequire 
propertion that originally belonged exclusively to one of 
‘the athers. The third form of purification, finally, con- 
sits in a magical transference of the impurity from man 
to other objects or to other beings, a3, for example, from 
‘4 man to an animal. Closely associated with noch a trans- 
ference are a considerable number of ether magic wages. 
‘There have even found their way down into modern super 
tition, We need but refer to the above-mentioned cord- 
smuagic, by which a sickness, for example, is transferred 
to a tree by tying a cord around it. 

In the primitive colt ceremonion af the Australians, 
Iuvtmtion in effected almost exclusively by See. In Amerion 
‘also fire stil plays an important ele, particularly in the 
cult ceremonies of the Pueblo peoples. They kindle » 
reat fire, about which they ezecete dances. In the initia- 
thom ceremonies of the Australians, the youths amust appronch 
very chee ta the Gre or, at times, leap over it. Io thin 
way they are made proot aganst forare attacks. Such 
fire-magic reaches dows even into later civilizations. A 
survival of this sort is the St. jobn’s fire stll prevaloat 
4m many regions of Europe and, i view of ite ongin, still 
Frequently called “solstice Gre in southern Germany, On 
‘there vecasions alko, the young mien and maidens Ieap over 
the fire and expose themselves to the danger of its flames, 
in the belief that whatever they may wish at the time will 
come to pats. Here again, a9 in the Australian instation 
ceremonies, luntration by fire signifier a magic act having 
reference to the fohure. 

‘Water ia a far more common means of lustration than 
fire. It everywhere gained the ascendancy and at the same 
‘ime very largely preserved its original siguificance. From 
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catly times on it combined the power of removing the im- 
purities remulting from the violation of a taboo, of, moore 
‘widely applied, of cleansing from guilt, with the power of 
protecting agelast impending impurity and guilt, Thos, 
‘eves in the beginnings of taboo usages, the lath, or ablu- 
tioa, was a universal means of pensication. The sprinkling 
with water, on the sther hand, which has held ate place 
even {0 Chratian cult, ia a means of purificanon diected 
primarily to the future. In the so-called Jordan festivals 
of the Greek Catholic Church, ordinary water Is changed 
into Jordan water by the magic of the priest. The believer 
fa conGdect tac if he is sprinkled with this water be 
‘will commit no sin in the coarse of the following year. 

‘Less common, on the whole i the third form of lustra= 
ton, that by magical transference. Taraelitic legend affords 
a atriking example of such tustration in the goat which, 
linden with the sins of Ivrael, in driven by Aaron into the 
wilklerness. He takes the goat, lays both his hands on its 
Inend, und whispers the sins of Israel into ity car, The 
goat in then driven into the widemes, where it is 10 
‘bury the sing In a distant place. An aaalogons New Testa 
‘ment story, moreover, is related in St. Matthew's Gospel. 
‘We are here told that, in Galles, « man who was possessed 
‘of many demoos was freed from thea by Jesus, who com- 
‘macded them to pass into a herd of swive that heppened 
to be near by, Since the demons bad previously braged 
Jeous uot to destroy them, they were banisbed Loto these 
animals. The swine, however, plunged into an adjacent tea, 
and thus the demons perished with them. 

‘Totem, taboo, lustratios, and counter-magic, acctrdiogly, 
‘were originally closely related to ont another, though each 
of thea proved capable of initiating new tendencies and of 
undergoing a further independent development. The totem, 
for example, gave rise to cumerous sors of protective 
emona ; the taboo was traosferred to the matt diverse 
objects, ‘mich as aroused feelings ef fear and aversion , 
Ingtration Ied to the various counter ageacies that freed 
men's minds from the ideas of contamination and guilt 
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‘There institutions, bowever, were themselves bused upon 
‘etriain more elementary Ideas whose influence was far from 
‘belong exhaurted (a them. On tha one hand, totemic belief 
inven out of the belief in souls ; on the otber hand, totemio 
Sdeas were the preconors of farther developceats. The 
activity of totem aucestors was amociated with certain i 
animate abjects, such as the Australian churingas, to which 
magical powers were held to have been tranamittod. 
Inasomach 4 the totem anical was also an ancestral animal, 
4t formed ie transition to the elevation of buwan aucestors 
into cult objects, first oo a par with anima! ancestors and 
later exalted above them. Thus, tere are three sets of 
‘ideas which, in part, form the bases of totemiom, and, in 
part, reach out beyond it, constituting integral facto of 
farther developeuents of the most diverse character. These 
{deas may be brisdy desiguated as animinm, fetishism, and 
fancester worship, Animism, as bere used, refert to the 
varions forms of the belief in souls, By fetihism, on the 
‘other bund, is universally meant the deli! ic the decronlacal 
ower of inanimate objects, Ancestor worship, finally, is 
the worthip in calt of family or tribal ancentors. The 
‘original toreraiom passes over into the higher ancestor wor~ 
hip, which, tn tora, iasses in hero cult, and Gnally in the 
‘alt’ of the gods. 


11, Sov, Burs Ov Tue Tozric Ace. 

Soul ideas, as we have already noted, constitute the basis 
of totem belles, and niay thus be sald to date back into the 
Pretotemic age, even though it is obvionsly only within the 


evelopment. If we inchide the whole of the broad domain 
‘of soul belie under the corm animtm, che latter, in ita 
many diverse forms, may be said to extend from the mort 
fmitive to the highest levels of culture. It is fitting, 
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closely dependent from tha very beginning upon voal comcep- 
dans, but the development of soul conceptions fs to aa aqvat 


animism, believing that woul ideas first gave rise to demon 
and anootar cults, and then to the worship of the go: 

‘This view ix maintained by Edward Tylor, Herbert Spen 
Jolius Lippert, and a sumber of others, Undeniable ax it 








development of soal belief falls within the tntemic pertod, 
is in the distinction between a soci 
‘body, 
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oul ia a variety of breath sosl. ‘The two readily pass 
over into each otter, and are therefore regarded as ont 
and the same payche. 

‘There is ground for the conjecture that the dlatinction 
Ddetween these two main forma of the soul the corporeal ani 
the breath or shadow soul, is closely bound up with the 
changed culture of the totemic age. Primitive man Sees 
from the corpae—indend, even from thote who are sick, If be 
sees that death is approaching. “The corpse is left where 
ft Yes, and even the mortally il! are abandoned in their 
hhelpleas condition. The living avoid the places where death 
hhas catered. AN this changes in aa age that has become 
fomiliae with struggle and death, and particolarly with the 
wuiden death which folowe upoa tbe use of weapoos. 
‘This is exemplified eren by the natives of Australi, wha 
fare armed with spear and shield, The warrior who falls 
before the deadly weapon, whove blood fows forth, and who 
expires in the midst of his fellow-combatants, armuses an 
enticely diflerent impression from the man of the most 
primitive times wbo dies ia solitude, and from whose preseace 
the living fle. In addition to the criginal ideas of 2 sou! 
that is harboured in the body, and that after death wanders 
about the neighbourhood as an invisible demon, we now have 
further set of ideas. ‘The sot! is believed to leave the body 
‘n the form of the blood. But it may take an even more 
sodden departure, being sometimes supposed to leave in the 
last breath. In this case, itis held to be directly perceptible 
42s 2 small cloud or a vapour, or 2s pasting aver into ome 
animal that ia swift of movement or possesses such charac 
(erties ox arouse un uncanny feeling. This idea of a 
breath aout readily leads to the belief that the payche, 
after ‘te separation from the body, appears in the dream 
image, again temporarily amumiog, in shadowy form, the 
outlines of Its original body. 

‘Now the most remarkable feature of this enti derelop- 
sant Ip the fact that the idea of the corporeal soul in no 
‘wise disappears, 41 one might suppose, with the origin of 
the braath ox Radow soul, On the contrary, both continue 
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tw exist without any mutual interference. This is notlocable 
particularly in the case of death ia war. The bellef thine 
the sout leaves the body with the biood may bere be directly 
combined with the belief that it departs with the breath, 
though the two ideas fall ucder extirely different categories, 
Even in Homer this cocsbination of ideas is still clearly in 
‘evidence, The breath soul is said to descend to Hades, 
there to continue itr unconscious existence ax a dream- 
Hee wadaw, while at the same time the corporeal 20a! is 
thought to indere uot ouly in tbe blood but alto ia other 
pars of the body. Certaia particular organs of the body 
are hsld to be vehicles of the soul; among these are the 
Ieart, the respiratory organs, and the diaphragm, the latter 
probably in connection with the Immediately adjaceat kidneys, 
whlch these primitive soal ideas usually represeat as an i= 
portant centre af soal powers. The believer in aniniam was 
‘ot in the least aware of any contradiction in boldlng, a8 he 
id for « long time, that these ewo forms, the corporeal soul 
and the breath soul, exist side by side. Fils coocem wat not 
‘with concepts that might be seatiically examined io such 
‘8 way a1 to effect a reconciliation of the separate Meas or 
a resolation of their contradictions. Even the anctent 
‘Exgyptians, with their high civitimzion, preserved a firma belief 
in a corporeal soul, and upoa this belief they based their 
entire penctice of preserving bodies by means of embatm- 
ment. ‘The reason for leaving the mouth of the mummy 
‘open was to cable the deceased persca to justify himself 
‘before the judge of the dead. ‘That the mummy was very 
carefully enclosed in its buria) chamber and thas removed 
from the aphere of intercourse of the living, indicates 

vival of the fear of demoniacal power which is characteristic 
‘af che begianiagy of soul belief. The Egyptians, boweres, 
also developed the idea of = purely spicicoal soul. The Inttor 
‘waa held to exist apert from the body in 2 realo of the 
dead, from which it wen supposed occasionally to ream 
to the mummy. It was by this simple expedizot of an inter- 
course between the various soula that mythological thought 
‘bere rasdved the contradiction between nity snd allie 





impetus was given towards « progressive difereatiation of 
‘the cogporeal sonl. Certain parts of the body, in particular, 
‘were aingled out ax vehicles of the sonl. Thove that are 


secretions and the products of growth, received a wort of 
‘termediate position between the carpareal soul proper and 
the hreath soal. Chief arong these was the blood. Among, 
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,le elements of the body, so that, 20 far ax thi 
‘concerned, the father and mother certainly transmit 
‘8 permanent nature to their desomdante. More 
he organiem are much more likely 10 be in- 
in spite of the fact that blood is one of the 


pay 
ny 


most tranalrory of structures, it continues to be regarded at 
the vehicle of the relationship existing between members 
of w family, and eve becwoen foltally related nations. 
‘More striking expresalons of the idea of a blood woul are 
te be found on primitive levels. In conchding the 1o- 
‘alled blood beathethood, the exchange of blood, necovding 
to provalent belief, mediates the eeabliskment of an actual 
blood relatonstip. In accordance with a custum which 
probably sprang up independently in many differtat parts 
of the cart, cach of the reo partes 19 the compact, upoa 
‘tering this brotherhood, took 2 drop of blood from a 
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sqeall, self-inflicted wound and transferred it to the corre 
ponding wound af the other. Since the drop of exchanged 
blood represeats the blood in gentral—not merely sym- 
bolically, au le were, but in rea} actualitythe two who bara 
‘catered into the alliance have become nearest blood relatives, 
and thus brother, 

‘The idea that’ a soal exists in the blood, however, has 
alsa a converse aspect. This consists in the fear of shmdding 
‘Wood, since the wounded person would thus be robbed 
of his soul. ‘The belief thea arises that one who coosumen 
the blood of a sacrificed person or animal also gains his soul 
powert—an idea which likewise comm to have refereuoe 
1 other parts of the body, particularly to the specific bearers 
of the soul, much as the beart and the kidarys, Tham 
between fear, on the one and, and this striving for power, 
‘on the other, a coufict of exactions may arive m whicl tht 
victory leans naw fo the one and now to the other slde, Bat 
the striving to appropriate the soul which ix contained 
fn the blood tends to become dominant, since the straygle 
‘which enkindles the pasmon for the annihilation of the 
enemy is alsa probably tho immediate case for 
in accordance with this belief concerning the blood. To 
rink the blood of the siain enemy, to conmtse hie haaet— 
these are impulses ia which the passion to annibulate the foe 
‘and the desire to appropriate his woul powers intensify each 
‘other. These ideas, therefore, alse probably represent thie 
origin of anthropophagy. Acthropophagy is not at all & 
prevalent custom amang primtive tnbes, as is generally 
Delieved. Ou the contrary, ic ia jst amoog primitive peoples 
that it seems to be entirely lacking. It appears in is primary 
forms, a1 well as ia its modiGcatioes, only where weapons and 
‘other phevomena point to interteibal wars, and the latter 
do ot occur antl the beginnicg of the totemc age. Tbe 
‘wtemic age, however, js the period which marks the develop- 
‘ment not only of the idex of the biood soul bot of other 
oul ideas ax well, Accordingly, anthropophagy is, or was 
nt recently, to be found, not among the most primitive 
peoples such as bave aot attained to the laval af rotemism, 

% 








‘toa tnd exteusion of axthropoptagy was not doe merely t0 
magical motives even at a very early peciod, the food ‘mpiulse 


the regions of Oceania where animals are scarce. 
To the course of religious developmeut, buman sacrifice 
ave way to animal sacrifice, and cult anthropophagy was 
dinplaced by the eating of the fess of the sacrificial anina), 
Inaamuch as the latter colt was not ouly more common 
than the former but everywhere prohably existed prior 
to the rise of aman sacrifice, this later period tne 
volved & eecurrence af earlier conditions. Nevarthelens 
‘there were phenomena which clearly indicated the in- 
uence of the fear of the blood, and this miitated 
the appropriation of the blocd seul. Of extreme 





the fife of the animal was ofered in iss blood. 
13 early ages, reaching down probably into te boginalngs 
of totemic culsare, fe organ complexss, in addition to the 
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‘blood, were field, in am especial degree, to be vehicles of the 
‘corporeal aotil—the Kidneys with theie surrounding fat, and 
the external gerual ofgars, The fact that, in many lan- 
guages, Kidneys and testicles mere originally denoted by the 
same tame, indicates that these two organs were probably 
regarded 3 essentially related, a view that my possibly be 
due ta the position of the urethra, which apparently coa- 
pects the Kidneys with the sexual organs. The Bible also 
offers remarkable testimony in connection with the history 
fof the belief that soul powers are resident In the Kidoeys 
wwod their appended orgacs. Io the earlier writings of the 

fre 
quenily referred to as bearers of the soul. Jt ie suid of 
God that he searcher the beart and tres the reina; and 
Job, afticted with sorrow and direase, complain, “ He 
it spare.” The sacii- 
te that, im addstion 
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‘retalns the choice parts of the flesk of the sacrificial anima! 

and the less agreeable parts to the 
gods. Such motives may have played a réle when sacrificial 
conceptions vere on the wane. The original condition, 
owerer, war 0 doubt the reverse. Tbe most valuable 
part belonged to the gods, and tia conalsed of the organs 
{hat were pre-eminently the vehicles of the soul. Though 
aan Bret aimed to appropriate the soul of the smcifce 
{or himself, the developed religious cult of a later period 
tad thin the peivlege of the deity. 

‘It was only in eatly custom and cuk, however, that the 
Kidoeyn played this rble. Indeed, as already Indicated, it 
{s pot improbable that they owe thelr Importance to the 
fact that their position Jed to toe belief that they are a 
cxatral organ governing perticslarly the sexual fanctious. 
‘That this the case is corroborated by the fact that, in the 
farther development of these ideas af a corporeal soul, the 
kidneys more and more became secondary to the external 
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permanent, expreston of those ideas of a oxntral carporeal 
foul that were origically amocisted with the kidneys and 
their mrzounding pars, At che outst, the representation of 
the phallus was bold to be mot a mere symbol as 
were, but the very vehicle of masculine power. AS a 
Productive, creative potency, ic was regarded as very 
ferpecially chacacteriatic of the deity, wad, fost a8 the attri 
Dates of deities were supposed to be vested in their imayes, 
to also was this divine power thought to be communi- 
to the phaliss. In addition to and anteceding 
k ‘to gods, the phallus was beld to be 
perfect embodiment of 
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dates back totemic age. The calts, however, to 
‘which such ideas of the corporeal soul gave rive, reached 
ture development only in the following period. It 


‘mat 
then tht deity bebef was elaborated, and it was in 
connection with the latter that the phallss becupe a uni 
‘versal magic symbol of creative power. With the declioe 
of these cults, the symbol, according to a taw observable in 
the case of other pheaomece also, was again relegated, for 
the most part, to the more restricted feld of its ongin. 
Vestiges and survivals of the privvitive forms of the 
‘corporeal soul extead far down into later culture. Never- 
theless, the second main form of svubbelie, that of the 
perches, comes to gain the prepondering influence, at firrt 
‘longuide of the corporeal soal, and then more abd more 
displacing it. In this case, the earliest form of the belief, 
that in a breath sont, proves to be also the most per~ 
‘manent. The idea thet tbe soul leaves the dying person in 
‘hin lant breath, 0d that the breath, therefore, excreives 
animating or magical effect, ar that in it the wonl may 
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pass over from one perton to another, is a very common 
Delle. Probably, moreover, 1 arose independently in. many, 
‘diferent localities. Some primitive tribes have the custocy 
of holding a child over the bed of a dying person ia onder 
‘that the soul may pasa over into it; or, x member of the 
army ttoops over the expiring one to receive his sot. 
Vupil's @2nelé contains an unpressive account relating that 
upon Dido's death ber sister sttempted 10 catch the soul, 
which, as sbe assumed, roams about as an aerial form, while 
the also tarefully removed the blood from the wound in onder 
that the soul might not reraan within the body, Thus, the 
blood soul and the breath sou! are here closely connected, 

In the further destinies of the breatk soul, a partici 
larly important incident is its passage foto some swiftly 
moving animal, perhaps a bird bovering in the air, or, again, 
some crooping enimal, such a» the Inard or the’ suaks, 
‘whote manner of movement arouses uacuuny fear, It is 
these animals, chiety, that are regarded as metamorphoses 
of the payche. Remarkable evidence that the bird and 
snake in combination were regarded ax vehicles of the 
yoo} may be found io the pictorial representations of the 
‘atives of corthwesterm Aroetica. The escape of the soul 
from the body is here portrayed a8 the departure of a soale 
from the mouh of « human gure seated In a birdlike 
‘ship. Thia picture combines three ideas, which occur else- 
‘where also, elther singly or in combination, in connection 
with the wandering of the soul. There is, in the first place, 
‘the soul-bird ; then the soul-ship, readily suggested by 
wsrociation with a @ying bird, and recurring in the ebip 
‘which yras thought ia ancieat times to crom the Styx of 
the ‘underworld ; filly, the soal-snake, represeating the 
soul in the act of leaving the body. This very common idea 
of the Soul as a suake aad, by farther association, ita coos 
ception as fish, may be atcribed not only to the fear 
aroused by the creeping snake, but also to the cireumstances 
attending the decomposition of the core. The warm 
‘which creepe out of the decaying body is directly perceived 
aan sake. Thus, corporeal soul and peyche are again 
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‘united : in this union they mediate tha idaa of an embodied 





powers; nod, ever though the ancestor iden characteristic 
of the animal totem cannot attaln to prominence because 
fof the grmier divergence of plants from man, this very 
fact causes the phenomena of sprouting and alt 
the more to bring into emphasis che magical character of 
these vagetable totems. Hence it ia mainly the plant totem 
that gives ve to those ceremonies and cult festivals 
‘which 

With 

totemism, 

perwers are aver 

be associated with 

peculiar characters 

they perform. 

the plant is 

ramsiti 
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vive, but which may become closely relaiod, just ns i the 
‘ase with the animal and the plaat totems from which they 
have. proceeded. 

Before turning to these later outgrowths of totemke 
svoul-belief, however, we must consider their infuence span 
the important customs relating to the disposition of the dead. 
‘These cusioms give expression to the ideas of death and of 
the destiny of the soul after death. Hence the changes that 
occur at the beginning and in the course of the totemle age 
aay regards the osages relative to the disposal of the oorpte, 
smirvor the important transformations which the latter under- 
(goes, Primitive mac, a8 we have sees, fees frou the corp7e. 
Dominated solely by his fear of meaping demons, be allows 
the dead to le where they have died, Thus, no attempt 
whatsoever is made to dispose of the dead, or at most there 
are but slight begiunings io this direction. Tt in not the 





Degina from the outset gradually to Jose its fear of the 
dead, even though not the fear of death, and this reacts 
upon the diposal of the corpee. OF course, the early 
custom of depositing the corpse in the open alr near the 
place wbere death las occurred, docs not entirely disappear, 
This Iocality, however, is 90 longer avoided ; on the con 


their power, 10 alo in the cate of those who die of disease 
does he wish fo acquire their ale the moment they leave 
the body. Traces of mich a custom, indeed, occur even 
in much later tlmes, as is shown in Virgil's above-men- 
tioned account of the death of Dido, Within the sphere 
of totemic ideas, however, where the bellef in a corporcal 
foal la stil incomperably stronger, thoogh already inter- 
‘roming with the beet in spimal transformadiont of tbe 
Deve, the custom of depositing the dead in the open indeed 
candies to be practised, yet the disposition of the carpi 
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changes, beconzing, im spite of an external similitade, almost 


‘The corpse is no longer Taft at the 


‘the very opposive. 


‘sretcbed out oo & mound of earth, 





‘consider the other modes of dlaposing of the dead thut are 
ractised 0 regions where totemic calture of its direct out- 


roms prevail 


‘Among some of the North American 
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‘grounded in the fear of decoons, When the living themsctves 
sno Tanger floe from the dead, thia fear all the more necesal- 
tates the speedy removal af the corpes to the secure pro- 
tection of the earth. ‘The fear of denoons is Likewise exprensed 
fn the fact that prior to burial the arms and logs of the 
‘corpse are bound to the body. This obviously pointe to w 
tbelief that the binding constrains the demon of the dead, 
‘which in thereby canned to the grave just as ia the fettered 
corpse. Herein Lies the origin of the so-called ‘ crouching 
Graves,’ which are still to be found woong the Bushmen, a9 
well as among Australian and Melanesian tribes. Gradvally, 
however, 2 change took place in that the binding was 
omitted, though the position wax retained—doubtless a sign 
that fear of the dezaca of the dead was on the wane. 
‘Under the influence of the profuse wealth of old aud 
‘ew soul-ideas, therefore, the totemic age developed a great 
umber of modes of disposing of the dead. Of these modes, 
‘interment alone has survived. It is simpler than the others 
and may be practised in connection with the most diverse 
ideas of the destiny of the soul. Cremation was the oly 
Foren of daposing of the ded thet was uckoown, at least 
In Large part, to the tolemic age. And yet the motives 
underlying cremation belong to the tame circle af idean 
‘as those that fiod expression in the customs of taboo and 
Jusrration. It in not impossible, therefore, that cremation 
muy itself date back to the totersic age. Yet interment is 
taxiversally the earlier mode of disposal ; is roost parts 
‘of the earth, moreover, it has alto enjoyed a greater pee 
wmanence. Only in isolated districts has interment been. 
isplaced by ezemation. Even in early times it was chiefly 
among Indo-Gecmanic peoples that cremation was pricy 
‘timed, whereas the Semites everywhere adhered to interment. 
If, therslore, cremation occurred in anclnt Babylonia, uo 
it appears to have dane, it probably represents a heritage 
from the Sumerian oultare preceding the Semitic immlgra- 
tion. Bat ven among Indo-Geraanic peoples intermeat 
vwas oclginally universal, Yo Greece, it existed as late ax 
the period of Mycenian cultare. By the time of Hamer, on 
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‘the other hand, cremation bad already become the prevalent 
mode of disposition of the corpse. Cremation was like- 
‘whe practised very eatly by the Germans, the Iranian, and 
the peoples of India. But it was alweys coaditioned by 
fone fact which, as a ruk, woud seem to cany us 
deyond the boundaries of the totemic era. [t la 

‘cant that prebistoric remains show no traces of crema- 
tion prior to the begioning of the bronze agea period 
in which man wes capable of utiliiog the bigh degrees of 
heat necessary to melt metals. The tremendoss heat roquiced 
for the melting of bronze might well have suggested the 
dea of abo caelting man, ax it were, in the fre. Nevers 
thelens, exteraal circumstances sock a9 these played but & 
secondary role. They leave unanswered the decisive ques- 
‘tom regarding the motives that led to the substitution of 
cremation for Sntenoent, This, thet, reuaios our unsolved 
problem, inasmuch at the ecanomic tnotives at the bis of 
the present endeavour to reintroduce cremation were 
certainly not operative at the tape of its origin. With 
Telerence ta. the arigin of cremation, only paychobgical 
probabilities are posslbie to us. These are suggested par- 
tculaely by the cerecoaies which accompeay creation in 
Tndia—the country where this custom has continoed 10 pre- 
serve au important cult significance down to the very present. 
Indeed, even in cur own day it bas Bardly been pomible 
to eradicate from India the custom of borsing the widow 
of the deceased. In particular, two dilfereat motives to 
the custora suggest themselves. In the Grit place, ax we 
‘hall protently ser, sacrifcial usages, and expecially be 
‘more advanced forms of the sacrifice to the doootsed, art 
closely connected with the taboo and porifcation custams, 
Purification from a taboo violatian, however, was attained 
primarily by two means, water amd Gre The Intter of 
these means was employed even in very primitive tines. 
Now, the corpse, abore all ele, was regarded a taboo ; 
contact with [t was thought fo bring contattiantion and 10 
demand the sites of issatico. The ona who touched 
corpee was Likewise held to be taboo, and 2s & resslt be him 
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selE might not be touched before having undergone lustra~ 
Won. By one of those associative revereals which are 
common in the Geld of myttology, this then reacted upon 
the corpse itself, The cocpse also raust be subjected to a 
Instration by whieh it is pavified. Such » purification from 
all earthly dross is. modiated, according to tha ideas of 
India, by fre. Whea the body is barned, the soul becomes 
pure. But connected with this belief, as we may conjec- 
‘ture, is will a second idea. The soul or pryche departs io 
the omoke which asceads from the body as this is bumed. 
‘The body remains below in the ashes, while the soul soars 
‘loft to beaven ia the smote. Ia this way, the burning of the 
corpse ia cloaely connected with celestial mythology, which, 
indeed, was likewise developed relatively carly among 
the Teto-Gecmanic peoples, with whom cremation had 
lis centre, The customs of the Semitic peoples were 
Gifferent. They adopted the Idea of a celestial migra- 
tion of the soul only at « late petiod, probably under Indo- 
Aryan influences ; but even then they continued to practise 
tha ancient custor of burial. Amid theve differences, how- 
fever, there is cartaia similarity. For, the Semitic peoples 
Detleved that the celestial migration of the soul would secur 
‘cly after its sojourn under the earth, foUowing upon its 
rtaurrection, which, it was thought, would take place only at 
‘the end of tisve. Te was in this form, ax is well known, that 
Chrlatlanity took over into is resurrection belief the ideas 
developed by Juésina, aod, with them, the curtom of 
{nterment, 


t2, Tae Onici o” Tax Ferien. 


If, an is customary, we employ the term *fetish* to 
mean’ any natural object co which demoniacal powers ara 
ascribed, of, as the word itself (Fr. féliche fram Lat. 
fecticias, artiGcially cocstructad) indicates, an artificial, 
‘animate object of similar powers, a wide gulf appeare at 
fSrvt glance to separate the fetish from the peyche. Never~ 
hela, the two are very closely related, ax in indicated by, 
‘the metamic origin of osrtain primitive forma of fetishes. 
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In the cuts of totemic clans, magle stants and piccos of 
wood are reverenced and preserved, being regarded as 
powerful instruments that were originally faahioned, accord 
{ng to legend, by magic beings of a distant past. Into the 
Objects bas pased the magic power of these ancestors, By 
‘their agency, the plants and animals which man wilises ax 
food may be increased ; through them, evils may be averted, 
and, In particular, diseases may be cored. The universal 
characteristic of the fetsb, however, over and above thix 
special mode of origin is the fact that it is supposed to 
arbour a soul-Like, demoniacal being. fn fact, mont of 
the phenomena of so-called fetishtam, and those which ane 
tll rogarded as typical of it, aze 1 be found outside of 
totemic cult. Te ix primarily African fetishiam, a cuit forea 
‘which is apparently independent of totemism, that has given 
its characteristic stamp co che conception of the fetish, 
‘Among the Sodas negroes, fetishes generally consint of 
artificially fashioned wooden objects, cot infrequently bear- 
‘ng a grmacing likeness of x human face. As regards the 
owession of wagical powers, however, they do not difer 
from the so-called churingas of the Australians, although 
‘the latter are, ax 2 rue, natural object ibat have been 
picked up accidentally and that differ from ordinary «tunes 
‘and pieces of wood only fa their striking form, It Is clearly 
the form, both in the case of the artificial sx well as of 
‘the natural fetish, that has caused the inammate object (© 
‘be regarded a a demoniacal vehicle of the soul. Yet itis 
faot a lifeless object as such that constitutes a fetsb, but 
the fact that « demoniscal, soal-like being is believed to 
Jr within it ax am agency of magical act 

‘At the time of its origin, which was probably totemic, 
fetishism possessed a more restricted meanicg than that 
fust given. Defined in this broader way, however, fetshinn 
may be said to de disseminated over the entire earth. Tt 
is a direct offshoot of the Belief in a corporeal soul, accord- 
ing to which magical powers are resident fm certain parts 
of the human body. in Australis and elsewbere, the kidneys, 
particularly, are Beld to posse magical powers. The same, 
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awover, i true of the blood—also of the hair, which, os 
the Biblical legend of Samson serves to show, was mupposed. 
to be an especial centre of demoniscel powes, end ix stil 
regurded ty modern wuperstition es a means of magic. 
‘Ths, he transference of the properties of the so) to inani- 
mate objects of nature appears, on the one hand, to be 
slewely felated to the activity of che soul in certain parts 
fof the body ; on the other hand, it ix closely comnected, 
with the fact that certula iodependent beings, particularly 
uch 28 arouse the emotions of surprise or fear by their 
form and behaviour, were believed to embody souls, ‘The 
aveater the diference berween the object in which auch a 
demon takes up bis abode and the familiar sorts of living 
‘eings, the more does its demonmcal activity become a 
pure product of the emotions, which control the (magica 
ton that ascribes life to the object. Thus, while the chtruc- 
‘eritica of the totem animal and, to a certain extent, even 
‘those of the totem plat, continue to be determined by their 
own nature, the fetth is solely the product of the mental 
Activities of the fetiah believer. Whereas the totem, par- 
ticularly the totem animal, retains In great part the nature 
‘of a oul, the fetidh conopletely assumes the character of a 
demon, differing from the demons resident in storms, 
solitary chasms, and other uocansy places only io the fact 
that it is inteparable rom the discovered or artificially 
fashioced object. Heace it all the more becomes the 
‘exibodimant of the emotions of itn poaressor, of his fears and 
‘of hi hopes, ever adapting itself to the mood of the moment. 

‘The development of magical ideas is in an expecial 
‘measure due 10 the iscorporation of damooiacel beings in 
inanimate objects. Such objects circulate freely end may 
‘even murvive the individual who owns them, gaining by their 
Permancace an advattage over the animate objects to which 
soublike demoniseal powers are ascribed. inanimate objects 
may embody the magical beliefs of whole grocrations. 
‘This ie exemplified even in the age of deity beets, 
for a sanctuary acquires increaring sacredness with age. 
‘And yet the fetish is never valued oa its own account, aa 
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fa the totem animal—in part, of least—or the argan cuntain- 
Ing the corporeal soul. The fetish is mecely a menmr for 
furthering purposes of magic. It is especially the fatih, 
therefore, that represents the transition from soul-betiefa t2 





‘prewious of reverence and thanksgiving, ax do the soul and 
totem cults and later, in a greater measure, the deity cul. 
‘A Sethbiom of this sor, purely magical i> purpore, mxy 
the found particularly in the Soudan regions of Africa. 





go of the divine image of later times, For in the case 
Af the Inter alto, the dey wat nuppoted to be. pret 
and immediately operative ; the image, therefore, was called 


personal characteristics of the god, those traits thet wore 
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‘gradually developed in cuk. The fetish, ou the other hand, 
‘was impersoual ; it was purely = dewon of desire and fear. 
Because ite activity resembled that af human beings, it was 
generally given anthropomorphic features, though occasion 
aly it was patterned after animals. Sometimes no wich 
pepresentation was attempted, but, a3 in the cave of the Aus- 
tralian chusingus, an object’ was bit just a3 it was found, 
particularly if it powessed a striking form. Nor did the 
divine image come of a sudden to its perfected form. Just 
as it was ooly gradually, in the development of the religious 
‘ayth, tbat the god acqwed his personal characteristics, 40 
tao did art search long in every particular case for an ade- 
quate expression of the divine idea. In so doing, art not 
merely gave expremion to the religious developmeut, but 
‘was itvelf ua important factor in it, The development, 
however, had ina beginning in the fetiuh. Morworat, #0 long, 
4s the god reuins 2 deoniacal power without clearly 
afined pervonal trait, the divine image retains the todeter- 
minate character of the fetlsh image, Evan among the 
Greeks the earliont divine imager were bot wooden posts that 
bore suggestions of m hams fact ; they were idole whose 
‘external appearance was as yet in nowise diflarent from that 
of fetishes. Toe same is true of otber cultural peoples in 
to far a3 we have knowledge of their earliest objects of 
religions at, 

‘But there may be deterioration as well as advance, 
Wherever artistic achiorement degenerates into the cme 
‘products of the asta, the divine image may sgain approxi- 
mate to the fetish. Religious colt may sufer a similar 
relapse, as in shown by many phenomens of present-day, 
superstition. When religious emotioms are restricted to very, 
limited derives of a magical mature, the cut sho may, 
degenerate toto its earllest form, so chat the image of the 
city or wxint, reverting into a fetish, again becomes @ 
means of magic. It is prituarily such degenerate practices, 
(or, aa they maight also be called, sich secondary fetsh-culte, 
that give the phenomena of so-called fetishism their per- 
‘manent impertance in the hisory of rligioa. The coxaplecity 
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of this coune of development has ted paychologists of 
‘on to conflicting views in their interpretations of fetlahiera, 
Ox the one band, the primitive mature of fetishes, and the 
fact that the eavllest divine images resemble fetishes, 
have Jed to the amertion that feriskiam is che lowest 
and eatliest form of religion. On the other hand, fetish 
jam has boca regarded ax the result of a degencration, 
and as universally peesupposing earller of cantemparary, 
religious cults of a higher character. The latter of these 
views particularly, namely, the dageceration theory, ix stl) 
maintained by many historian of religion, especially by 
thome ‘who beliers that monotheism was the origual belief 
of all mankind. The evidence for this theory is derived 
auicly from cultural phenomena of the present. The image 
of a stict, as in rightly maictained, may still occasionally 
degenerate into a fetith, as occur when tt ia regarded wa the 
eat of magical powers, or when ity owner Believes that be 
Ponsestes in it » household idol capable of bringing him weal 
©f woe. Tt was particularly Max Muer who championed the 
degeneration theory. Eves in his last writings on mythology 
hho held firmly to the view that fetishism is « pbenomenco 
representing the decay of religioas culte, But Uf we take 
{nto account the entire course of development of tbe 
fetish, this view collapses. Touglh submantlated by ctf 
tain events that occur within higher relixioos, it leaves 
‘unconsidered the phenomeca tbat are primitive. The earlicnt 
fetiahlatc Ideas, a8 we bave seen, go far back into the period 
8 soul amd demon beliefs. Developing from the later, 
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within the development of toiemigm, and arises naturally 
‘under certain conditioos ; it i mo more the product of 
degeneration tac ia the appearance of plant totemiam in 
place of anima! tatemiem. The ham step in the development 
(Of the fetith le the incorporation of soul-like demmmiacel 
‘powers in inankmate objects, whether these be objects ax 
they are formed by nature or whezbar they are artificially 
constructed, Such objects may result from a deterioration 
ff religions art, but this is by no means the only alteroa- 
tive, In their original forms, they are allied to far more 
primitive phenormeua, such ax antedate both religious art and 
coven religi innlf, io dhe true oenseof the word. For, of the 
‘runy forms of the Jetih, the most primitive is obviously 
tome natural object that hax been accidentally discovered. 
Such are the churingas of the Australians, acd also muny 
Of the fetishes of the negroes alchough others are artificially 
fashioned, The selection of auch a fetish in determined in an 
‘important meanure by the fact that it possesses an wousul 
form, The man of nature expects to find symmetry in animals 
and plans, but in stones this appears ax something rave. 
Astoaistonent, which, according (a ciréumwrances, may pans 
‘over into either fear or Lope, causes hiro to believe some 
soul-like being to be resident io the inanimate object. ‘This 
accounts for the existence of wuch legends as those that have. 
murvived among sonm of the Australian tribes, in which 
fetishes, or churingas, are represented as the legacy of certain 
fantastically conceived ancestors. From the natural to the 
artificial fetish is but a short step. When natural objects 
sare nat to be found, man supplies the want. He constructs 
fetishes, intentlocally giving thea a striking form resecabling 
‘that of a man or of some animal. Such fetithea are then 
All the more regarded ax abodes of soul-like beings. 
‘Bence we must also regard as untenable that theory 
which, io contrast with the degeneration theory, represents 
‘fetisblont as a primitive mythology or even as the starting 
paint of all mythology and religion. The fetish te not 
at all an independent colt-object characteristic af same 
Primitive or more advancad singe of development. Tt 
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always represents 2 secondary phenomenon which, in its 
general significance a1 an incorperation of demoaiscal 
powers of magic, may occur anywhere. If, however, we 
inguire a to when fetishisic ideas make their first appear- 
‘ance, and where, therefore, they are to be found in their 
relatively primitive form, we will find that they are rooted 
im toremic ideas. Hence it is as a particular modification 
fof such ideas that fetishion must bo regarded. In the 
metamorphosis, of course, some of the exxatial traits of 
the original totem disappear. The fetish, consequently, 
wequicea a tendency tomard independence, toward becoming, 
‘apparently, a reparate calt-object. ‘This is ithustrated by 
the fetish cult of many negro tribes. To however great an 
extent ouch independent culte may frequently have disglaced 
‘the totemism érom which they sprang, they neverthelets 
belong s0 properly to the totemie world of demons and magic 
that fetishism, in its genaine form, may unquestionably be 
regarded as 4 prodact of the totemic age. 

Further verification of thie contention may be found 
in the history of certain incidental products of fetihistc 
ideas, the amolet and the fallsman. These occur at all 
stages of religious growth, but their development falla 
principally within the totemic period. The two objects 
are clovely related, yet they differ ersestially both from 
fone another and frum their parent, the fetish It has, of 
‘course, beea denied that a distinction may be drawn between 
these various objects of magic belief, From x practi 
point of view, this may doubtless sometimes be true, one 
and the samme object being occasionally aed now as a fetish 
and then again ax an amalet or a talizman. But it i¢ 
precisely their uze that distinguishes theve object with wafl- 
‘lent sbarpoeas from one enotber, The amulet and talieman 
are purely magical objects, means by which their possessor 
may, produce magical effects. The fetish, however, ip 
magicoworking sobject, an independent demmosiacal being, 
‘which may lend aid but may also refuse it, or, if hostileiy 
Aiepoved, may cxvee injury. The amulet, on the other band, 
always serves the purpose of protection. Not infrequently 
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amulets are held to ward off merely some one particular 
ivease ; others are designed to avert sickness ia general. 
Tn a brosdened signifiaanee, the amulet then comes to be 
regarded as a protection against dangers of very sort, 
against the weapon oo less than against malicious magic. 
Nevertheless, the amulet is always a teens of protection 
10 its possemer. It is its passiw function, that of pro- 
tection, which differestiates the amulet from the talisman. 
‘The lattes, which is far less prominent, particularly is later 
development, and which is énally to be found oaly ia the 
‘world of imaginal tales, is am active meare of magic. By 
means of « talicnan, « man is able to perform at will 
ther some one magical act or a mmber of magical feats. 
‘The phitopher's stone of medizval superstition exemplifies 
swch a means of magic. In this case, the ancient talisman: 
dea captured even science. The philosopher's stone was 
supposed to give itv pomessor the power to unlock al} kaow= 
ledge, and thot to yin control over the objects of nature, 
‘This ilhustrates the taluman iq its most comprehensive 
function. In ite restriction to a particular power, it makes 
ft appearance in hero and deity legend, and even to-day 
in the fairy-tale. Such an active means of magic is repre- 
vented by the belmet of invisibility, by the word which 
brings dexth to all against whom it is torned, or, Saaly, 
by the TiseNetndech-dick. 

‘The two magical objects are generally also sharply dis 








necklaces, and the badges of fraternal organizations worn 

The fact that a simple cord was wed among 
seh pes all. joo eee Sg ere 
makes it probable that the original amulet wan the 
elf, ‘the 
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support the amulet proper. Even the Ausiralians sometimes 
wear & piece of dried Kidney suspended trom a cord of 
bast—we may recall that the kidney is one of che iraportant 
seats of the corporea! soul. The kair, teeth, and fnger-nalls 
of the dead Likewise serve a amulets, all of hem being 
parts of the body which, because of their growth, might 
woll give rise to the idea that they, particulaey, posrensed 
soul-lice aad magical powers. The cunom of attaching 
Tar, oF a locket containing Bait, 19 a necklace, has aur~ 
vived ven dowa w the present, though, of course, with 
far-reaching change of meaning. Tae maglal protection of 
tarlier ages has become a memorial of a loved ane who 
has died. But here likewise we may assume that the change 
‘was gradual, and chat the present custom, therefore, repre- 
vents 1 survival of the primitive amulet.” There are other 
ebjects also that apparently came to be amulen because 
of their connection with soul-ideas. Of these, oue of the 
most ramarkable in the scarab of the ancient Egyptians, 
which likewise contiques to be worn even to-day. Tait 
famslet iv a coloured stoos shaped like a beetle— 
more specifically, the scarab. This beede, with its red wing 
coverings, has approximately the form of a beart ; for this 
reavon, both it and its represeatation were thought to be 
wandering hearts, Ax an amulet, however, itn original 
significance was that of x vehicle of the soul, desigued 
to protect ngainat external dangers, 

‘Wherean the axmlet is worn 90 a1 to be visible, the 
talienan, on the contrary, i bidden 10 far ax potrible 
from the observing eye. tis either placed where it ia in- 
eonapicnots, ax js, for example, the Enger ting, or it po 
esses the appearance of a feuilar object. Tus magical 
wort gives co visible evidence of its unusual power ; the 
‘helmet of fnviatbiity resembles an ordisary belmet ; the 
Tlachlein-deck-dich of the fairy-tale 1s in form not unlike 
fany othr table. It ia with wach the mame idea tat 
the Soudan negro who sei out upon an undertaking sill 
takes with blm some peculiar and accidentally lscovered 
ro0e, Jn the hope that it will assist him ix danger. This 
iso in an example of a talisman, and not of « fetish. 
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ay. Tm ANDUL AxcxsToR axD THE HUMAN 
Axcusron. 


‘The ideas fundansental to the cult of kamen ancestors, 
‘though also connected witk soul-beliefs, are radically 
different from thoxe that gare rise to the fetish. Whereas 
seme mythologists have been inclined to regard fetishia 38 
the primitive form of religion, others have made thie clsiot 
for ancestor worthip, The latter have believed that 
ancestor worship could be traced back to the very begin~ 
tings of culture, and that the god-ideas of whe higher 
religions were a tmetamorphosis of ancestor ideas. Thiv 
is corruborated, in heir opinion, by the fact that in the 
ge of natural religions the ruler er the aristocrucy very 
generally claimed descent from the gods, and that the ruler 
‘and the hero were even worshipped a3 gods. The former 
ln ilusteated by the gecealogy of Greek families; the 
acer, by the Roman worship of emperors, which itself but 
represented an imitation of an Onental custom that was 
once very common. All these cases, however, are clearly 
secondary phenomena, tranafereaces of previoutly exiting 
fgod-ideas to men who were either hving or had already 
‘died, But even apart from this, the hypothesis is rendered 
completely untenable by the facte with which the history 
of totemiam and of the earlier, more primitive conditions 
dus made us familiar. Not a trace of aticestor worship 
‘4s ta be found among really primitive men. We bave clear 
proof of this ia theie manner of disposing of the dead. So 
liar as porsibie, the dead are left Iying where they happen 
to be, and co cult of any kind 1 connected with them. 
‘Totemiam, rsoreover, gives evidence of the fact that the cuit 
cof animal ancestors loog anteceded that of human ancestors. 
Thus, then, the theory that ancestor worship was tbe prim- 
tive ‘religion beloogs essentially to an age practically 
‘ignorant of tntemiam and its place in myth development, a3 
well 2s of the cultare of primitive mam. This era of a purely 
4 pelort peychology of religion wil! entertalned the rupponi- 
‘on, rooted in Biblical tradition, af an original state of pure 
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monotheism. Tn 60 far as this view wan rejected, fetishim 
and ancestor worthip were generally rivals as regards the 
claim to priority in the succession of religious ideas, The 
‘only exception occurred when then practices were regarded 
as equally original, 25 they were, esrentially, in the theories 
of Herbert Spencer, Jalizs Lippert, and others. In this 
event, the original form of the fetish was held to be an 
‘ancestral image which had become an object of cult. 

‘True, along with the totemic ideas of animal ancestors 
wwe very early find indefinite and not infrequently grotesque 
Meas of rnnan ancestors. In the ‘Mura-mnura’ legends of 
southern Australia these ideas are so interwoven that they, 
can scarcnly be untangled. These Mura-coure are fanciful 
beings of an earlier age, who are represeated ax baring 
‘transtitted magical implements to the generations of tho 
Prevent era and as having instructed the ancestors of the 
‘Aunteallans in magical ceremonies. A few of the logends 
relate that the Mura-mura also created the totem animals, 
for transformed themseives ito the latter. Here, then, we 
already find a mutual interplay between ideas of human and 
conceptions of animal ancestors. As yet, however, no clear- 
cut idea of a aman ancestor has been formed. This never 
eccure—a fact of prime importance as concerae its develop 
‘ment—until the Zofem ancestar has lost bit significance, and 
the riginal tribal totemiem has therefore become of 
subordinate importance, even though totemise: itself has Dot 
as yet completely disappeared. Under such circumstances 
the totem animal becomes the protective animal of tha 
individual ; the anual ancestor ia displaced by the demon 
‘whlch mywterioualy watches over she individeal'a life. This 
transition es alreaty been touched upon in convection 
‘with the development of totemic ideas. Coincident with i 
there ia an important change with respect to the character 
cof the totem auimal. The tribal tocar is an anima! epectes. 
The Australian, whose totem, let ua say, i2 the 
regards all kangaroos which he mects as sacred animals; 
ay ot Kill thet, aor, above all et of thelr flesh. In the 
above-mentioned development of totemian (which in at the 
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‘where in the bushes a8 a sort of animal double, Whatever 
Defalls the persoa likewise happens to it, and conversely. 
For this reason it is very coosmonly believed chat, if this 
wnkral should be lille, the person also must coe, This 
‘makes it clear why the North American Indian calls the 

animal, not his ancestor, but bis “elder brotber.’ 
Tn South African districts, especially among the Buntus 
bush pou! is common, and in North America, where 





‘change ie vividly represented by the totern poles of the Indians 
cf northwestern America. These totem poles we have already 
decribed. The head of the animal whose representation has 
‘become the coat of arms here surmounte a veries af faces of 
Jaman ancestors, Such 2 monument (ells us, more plainly 
than words pousthly could : These are the ancestors whom 
I revere and who, so far ea memory reaches back, Live 
found the symbol of heir tribal unity in the animal which 
‘stands at their bead Bat totem poles do more then 
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merely to directly perpetuate this memory, Though 
probably without the conscious intention of the artis 
‘who fasbiooed them, they also suggest something cle, 
lost to the mexory of Lving men. In che belief 
of earlier ages, this human ancestor was preceded by 
an animal anceatar ta whom the reverence which is 
now paid to the kumas ancestors was at ous fime 
given. Thus, the animal aacestor was not only prior 
to the human ancestor from an extemal point af view, 
‘but ave rise to him throug a necessity immanent in the 
course of development itvelf. 

‘The transition from animal to humen ancestors, furthet- 
more, is closely bound up with coincident transformations 
‘in tribal organleation. Wherever a powerful chieftainahip 
arites, and an individual, overtowering personality obtains 
sapremacy over a tribe or clan—such mspremacy a» readily 
teods to pass dows to his descendante—it Is particularly 
Tikwly that « cult will be developed ‘n his honovr, and, wpem 
hin death, to his memory. Since the memory of this per- 
sonality outlasts that of ordinary men, the individual himself 
in eld to live om after death, even 1a regious where there is 
po belief i a universal igmnortlty. Heoce, according to 
a belief prevaleot particularly amoog the negro peoples, the 
ordinary man perishes with death ; the chieftain, however, 
ra foared medicine-maa, continues to lire at least until all 
memory of ira has vanished, In wome gaurts of Africa 
and Oceania, moreover, the cult of the living chieftains 
pot only involves manifestations of a servile subjection. but, 
more characteristically still, causes even bis came to be 
taboced. No one is allowed to upon it, and whoover bears 
‘he same nace must lay tt aside when the chieftain assumes 
control. 

‘Aan result of the change in totenale tibet organisation 
Induced by the growing signitcance of chtefilnship, the 
cut of Uving ancestors, as we may conclude fram thea 
Phenomena, takes precedence over that of the just deceased, 
‘abd sti mora over that of tbe long departed. In com 
Porison with the importance which the mam of oatire 
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attributes to living persons, that attaching to the dead in 
‘Dut fight, and diminiahes rapidly as the individuals fade 
from memory. Individual rulers, whose deeds are remem- 
ered Jonger than thoss af onfinary men, may lay the 
foundations for an historical tradition. Nevertheloss, the 
present long continces to assert a preponderating claim 





B the chert of ca and Bb belived % pence protane 
‘or destructive powers ; compared with it, the ancestor idea 
fadeo into uebulous outlines, gaining a more defuite 
siguifounce oly ia vo far as it i an expression of the 
tribal Feeling which binds the members of che cocmunity 
(tm one anotber, 

‘A further Inportant factor enters into this development. 
‘Thin 1s the cult ceremony connected with the disposition 
‘of the dead. 10 this case, the ceparted one to whom the 
cceremany in dedicated is sil directly present to memory, He 
Dolds, ax it were, an intermediate position between the realm 
of the living and that of the dead. The memorial ceremony, 
Jneld in his Bonour also restores to memory older genera 
tons of the departed, even though this may cause thei 
pectic featares to fade into indefiniteness and to axsuDe out- 
lines whose vagueness renders ther similar. Tbe American 
totem poles furnish a concrete portrayal of much serios 
cof ancestors in which individual characteristica axe totally 
lacking. Nevertheless, even uoder very diverte ciretm~ 
stances, we find that the cereamuy ia honour of cas wbo 
Ihas just died comes to develop into « gonsral festival of 
the dead, ad thus lacie more remote generations, The 
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olive, the clan, and then later the family, pay their homage 
tn the departed oa the occasion of hin frueral, and to earlier 
‘generations of the dead on speciéc days dedicated to much 





‘the beginnings of all religions, even though this cult but 
rarely attained the pre-emizeat imporiance which it 
ponesed among the cultural peoptes of the Orient. 

‘Bat whatever may have been the character of tix earlier 
strain of ancestor worship in religious development, the 
beginning of true ancestor cult is closely bound up with 
the univeraaliztion dse to its having becom: the cult of 
the hearth and the family. As it is the human ancestor 
‘who displaces the animal ancestor in the cult, 90 the transi- 
tion by which the femily comes to be the central factor 
im social organization is an external indication of the 
Gissohution of totermic cultore and the dawning of & 
new ora. In new of the predominant mythological and 
religious creations of this period, it might be called the 
age of heroes and gods. Ancestor worship itself ip 
at the fuming-point of the tramition to the ew era, 
Ju origin, it Delongs to totemsc culture: in its later 
avelopment, it ix one of the most significant indications 
af the dissolution of totemims, preparing the way far a 
ew age in which it coutinoes to hold an important place. 
‘At the same time, ancestor worship, no Tess than its rival, 
fetishism, constitutes but ane factor among others in the 
development of mythological thought as a whole. In 
certain localities, a8 in the cvilimtions of eastern Asia, it 
taay become suficiently prominent to be ome of the prin: 
cipal elements of religious cuk. But even in such cases, 
ancestor worthip is never able entirely to suppress the 
recinining forma of coh ; stil less can it bo regarded as 
Iaving given rire to the other fundamental phases of religious 
development—these rest oa emencally different motives. 
‘Moreover, in comection with the relation of totemimm 10 
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‘the ancestor worship which in rooted in the former and at 
the mame time displaces it in one line of development, it 
is important to notice that in a certain scase the two follow 
‘oppotite paths. As we Kare soc, the original totem— 
‘that ia, the tribal totem—is the animal specles in general ; 
the last form of totem is tbe protective animal, which is an, 
individual animal, Ancexor worship, on the other hand, 
begine with the adoration of bumanly conceved bene 
factors and prominent tribesmen. t ends with « worship 
tm which the individuat ancestor gives way to the general 
idea of ancestor, in whom the family sees only a reflection 
of th owe unity and an object im terms of whlch reverence 
is paid to past generations. The fact that ancestor cult 
‘centres about impersonal beings betrays « religious defect. 
Herein also is evidenced the coatinung influence of the 
fotemic age, for it was in this period that aocestor worthip 
had ite rise, Tho defect jaxt mentioned was fist over- 
come with the origin of god-idecs. One of the crsen- 
tink characteriatlos of gods is precisely the fact that they 
are personal beings ; each of them is w more or leas sharply 
Aefined individuality. This of itvelf clearly indicates that 
‘ancestor worthip is at most x relatively unimportant factor 
im the origin of gods. 





14. Tax Tormmc Cutts. 

‘The primitive mtage af human development, discussed in 
the preceding chapter, possessed no real cults in the strict 
sense of the term. Occasional suggestions ar beginnins of 
ult acts were to be found, in the form of a number of 
magical curtams. ‘Such, particularly, were the efforts o expel 
rickness demos ; also, the ceremocial dances designed to 
bring) muccess to joint undertakings, ax, for example, the 
abore-wentiooed dance of che Veddah about an arrow, whote 
‘ptrpoee, perbaps, was to inmare a successful bans, if wa 
would judge, tmoag other things, from the fact that the 
dancers imitsted the movements of animals. 

In contrast to these meagre magical usages, which, 
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for the most part, served individual purposes, the totemic 
‘age Weveloped a great variety of cults. Just ax the totemic 
riba orgenization is an impressive phenomenon when com- 
pared with the primitive torde, so also do we marvel at 
the rick development of cules with whick we meet af we 
pate fo the totemic age. These cults are anociated not 
only with the most important events of human life but 
‘ao with natural phenomena, though, of course, only in 0 
far as tbe latter affoct the ‘aterens of man, the weal or wor 
‘that is in more for the individual or for the tribal coramunity. 
Generally speaking, therefore, these cults may be divided 
{nto two great classes. Though these two classes of cults 
are, of course, frequently merged and united—for the very 
‘eason that both spring from the same emotions of 
Tope, of desire, and of fear—they are nevertheless clearly 
<iotinguishable by reference to the immediate purpore which 
‘the magic of the colt aims to serve. The fret of these 
lames includes thote cults which relate to the most signifi- 
cant events of fruman life; the second, thove concerned 
with the natural phenorsena most important to man, 
Haman life furzishes motives for cult xcts in itv origin 
as in its decling, in birth and in death. Other motives are 
to be found in significant interveaing events, euch primarily 
as the entrance of the youth inro manhood, though in the ease 
of the maiden, cereconins of this sort are very secondary 
for are entirely lacking. Of these moet important events 
fof Life, that of birth is practically removed frocn present 
consideration No ceremony or cult is connected with it. 
Not infrequently, however, the idea prevails chat the chi 
Yecomes capable of lxfe only on coniition that itv parents 
codow it with life a second time, as it were, by an express 
act of will. Thus, many Polynesian tribes allow parents to 
put to death a new-born infant. Only after the child bas 
lived several hours has i¢ gained a right to existence and 
does the duty af rearing it devolve upon the parents. There 
in a survival of similar Wdeas in the older mages of cultural 
‘peoples, though they have not led to the widespread eile 
of infanticide as they bare among aeny peoples of nature, 
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But even among the ewrly Germans, Romans, and Greeks, 
‘the life of 2 newer child was secure only after the 
father bad given recognition to it ix a symbolical act—euch, 
for example, as lifting it from the earth. On the ather 
hnané, the previous act of laying the child on the gromd 
frequently caroe to be symbolical of the idea that it, an all 
living things, owes its existence primarily to mother exrth, 
‘With this act of an express recognition of the child, more 
cover, there is also bound up the unconditional obedience 
which the child, even down to a late period, was bold to 
‘owe to its parents. 

‘The fewer the cult acts connected with entrance upan 
life, the greater is the momber that attend departure from 
it, "Almost all cults of the dead, moreover, originate ia the 
(otemie age, Wherever traces of them sppear at an earlier 
‘tage, ote can hardy avoid the suspicion that these are doe 
to the infuences of neighbouring peoples Now, the totemle 
cults of the dead are closely interrelated with the abave- 
described usages relating to the disposition of the corp 
‘They make their appearance particulacly when the original 
sigus of fear and of fight from the demon of the dead 
Demin to vanish, and whes reverence comes into greater nod 
renter prominence, a3 well ax the impulse to provide for 
4 futnre Tife of the dead—a life conceived somehow a3 a 
continuance of the present. The ciantmen solemnly accom 
any the corpee to its butiel ; death lamentations asmire 
‘specific ceremonial forms, for whose observance there lt 
very commonly a speciat class of femate mourners. The 
cries of these mourners, of couree, sill appear to express the 
‘motion of fear in combination with that of grief. The main 
feature of the funera) cetermoales comes to be a sacrifice to 
the dead. Not only are the wml articles of utikty placed 
‘in the grave—euch, for example, ax a man's weapons—bat 
atime are slaughtere@ and buried with the corpse. Where 
the idea of rulerebip has guined particular prominenos— 
as, for example, emsong the Soudan and Banti peoples 
of Africa—alaves and women aust also follow the deceased 
chisttata into the grave. Evidently these ancrifces are ii 
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tended primarily for the deceased himself. They ave 
designed to help him im bis further Ife, though in part 
the aim is still doubeless that of preventing his return as a 
demon, In both cases, these usages are clearly connected 
with the increased imporiasce attached to the poyche, for 
they first appear with the spread of the belief in a morvival 
after death and io soul migration. These sacrifices are 
doubtless regarded partly ax directly supplying the necessary 
‘motos whereby the soul of the dead may carry on its further 
‘existence amd partly a* magical instruments that make it 
Pomsible for the deceased to enjoy a comtinuance of life. 
‘Thus, these sacrifices already involve ideas of a beyond, 
though, generally «peaking, the latter did not ax yet receive 
further development 

‘Ac this point, sacriSce to the dead undergoes further 
‘modiscations, as’ a contequence of which there are also 
changes in the accompanying cult acts, Toe sucrifice of 
Tood dedicated to the wo of the deceased and the bloody 
sacrifice designed to equip him with magical power, are D0 
longer offered merely to the departed. As soon as god- 
eos begin to emerge, the sacrifice is brought, in fret 
finntance, ta these higher beings, who are icsplored to furnisb 
Protection to the deceased. As this later motive gains the 
‘ancendaoey, the slaughtered animals are no Jonger placed 
im the grave along with the deceased, but their blood Is 
poured out upon it ; of their flesh, moreover, only a part 
5s chrowa upon the grave as the portion of tbe dead, while 
the rest is contuimed by the mourners. The feelings of 
reverence, thus expresed, rive, in the later developement 
Of these cults to the dead, in gesecal ancestor warvhip, Not 
only the deceased himself and those who btre assembled, 
‘one particularly the gods under whose protection the do- 
ceased (a placed, receive a portion of the sacrifice. When 
thia occurs, the offering, which had been derated to the de- 
‘ceased, becomes sacrifice proper. The offering was given 
solely 10 the one who bad died; at frst, its purpove was 
to Keep him in his grave, later, t0 afford bim eld in 
‘bls further life. Real vacriSce to the dead involves free 
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partice—the deceased person, the deity, and the survivors. 
‘The deceared gaics cow life from the blood and flesh of 
the sacrilictal animal ; the deity i subjected to a magical 
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Hons are really not symbols, ox is geoecally heidor, at 
any rete, chin & only 2 later and retrogrenive (orm af the 
‘jdea—but they are seasuously embodied desires originally 
fegurded at macans of magic. In this case also we my 
detect the indsence of sou)ideas, which lie at she basis 
of all beliefs of this sort, As the puyche of the dead ia 
apposed to reincarate ivelf im a new organinm, 90 Hkewise 
ave. the object-souls incorporated in these reprotecttive 
‘iniarurea to tranaform themselves, by sans of toe magical 
ower attaching to their shape, ioto oorrenpanting real 
objects, Bat in this istance agaln, the further medica 
tions ia the sacrifce to the dead lead oa into deity cnt, 
Hence it in not until our ext chapres, when we diame 
deity cults, that we will dead with the sacrificial idea in ics 
total development 

Connected with another life-event to which this nge 
stiaches particular imporance is x farther slgmiicast group 
of totemic cults. This consists in the celebration of the 
silolecence of youths 2 the so-called Initiation certmonlas. 
In a period auch as this, when intertmbal struggles are a 
matter of mcreasing concern, the reception of & youth into 
the association of men, into the community of the bunt and 
‘of war, representa the outscanding event of tat life, Begin- 
nings of such celebrations were tranmniteed by the priminve 
lage to the totem era, but iis only at this later period that 


the same form among all the tribes of Anstratia. They 
fare great folk festivals, frequently amembling the clans 
cf friendly tribes. Their celebration consists of dances and 
songs, though primarily of ceremonies centring about the 
youths who are reaching the age of maturity. For 2 con- 
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significance. This consist in the knocking 
Generally the operation is performed by the medicine-mam 
‘or, a3 be ought pertaps to be called in this capacity, the 
yriat, The latter promos the teeth of his own 

‘against one of the incsors of the upper jew of the novice, 
‘thus Zoosening the tooth so that it may easily be knocked out 
with a stone hammer. This is the most primltive form of 





i 





‘end it wax intended to seree, however, 
though it was doubtless consected with cult. Pechape itn 
‘meaning ix suggested in the fact that, before mamage, gurls 


the idea. prevailed, possibly in connection with this custem, 
that the exchange of breath, and thas the breath-s0al, may 
play a part in the act of procreation. it is not unreason~ 
able to suppose that these ideas may reprereat the origin 
of the kiss, At any rate, a9 Preuss bas pointed out, 
fanctent Mexican pictures represent two deities engaged, 
‘pparently, in the act of Kiwing while (perhaps in reminis- 
‘cence also af the Diood-soui) ret smoke passes from thin 
mmouth of the ose to that of the other. Moreover, it may 
well be that this exchange of souls in the Kise has ita 
enalogae in many regions, particularly in Melaneria, in 
the exchange of breath through the nose—the so-called 
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nose-greeting whlch might therefore better be called dhe 
pove-kiss. That chis exchange in mediated through the 
pose may be duc to the fact that among many of these 
‘ties Kissing with che Lipa is impossible because of 
‘mouth-tings, lip-blocks, and other deformations, doubtless 
criginaly’ intended as means of magic. Similar ideas 
conceming the mouth and the nose, moreover, and their 
relation (o the puyche, are suggested even by the Bil 
history of the Creation, according to which God rourrs 
‘Adara to life by breathing a soul ate him through his nose, 
Through the wouth, man breathes ont his soul ; through 
the nose, be received it 

‘Though the festival of initiation into manhood war 
‘once auociated with magica! acts of cult, ax the above 
ceremony veems to show, the meaning of this magic bas 
for the Taos part beex loat to the memory of tbe natives, 
For thin reasoo they generally regard the ceremonies, in- 
lading tbat of otrikiag out the teeth, as a roean of test~ 
ing the fortioude of the young men. This was doubthe» 

jecandaty motive even at a very early time, and when the 
‘magical significance dropped out, t remained as the solo 
Purpose, Nevertheless, the character of these alleged testy 
ia touch too peculiar co be ioteligibte on the bypothests 
that they were originally intended merely to arouse fear 
or pain, And #0, in view of the widely prevaleat use of 
fire as & means of ltstration, we ity be allowed to 
regard also the Gre-est, which occupies a central place in 
those cult forms, as having eriginally bom a means of 
rungical purification. 

"The second class of ceremonial festivals and cults, as 
above remarked, Is associated with certain objective natural 
phenomena which exercise a decisive influence upon human 
Me. ‘Tbe matural phenomena most likely to originate a 
cult, because represeatiag the most important objects of 
Gesire and fear, are those counected with the need for food, 
‘with the growth of plants, and with the increase of animal, 
particlarly the anioula ‘of the chase, For this reason 
egetation calts date back to the very beginnings of the 
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twtemic period. Very probably they originated {a the desire 
for plant food. Under relatively primitive conditions there 
was seldom slack of game, though there war probably 
 warcty of the wagetables cecestary to supplement the 
food derived from animals, For plants frequently suffer 
trom miavourable weather, whether it be from the heat of 
the wan and from drought, a1 in tropical and subtropical 
region, or from delaging rains, as in the temperate ones. 
‘Ont interpretation of vegetation sim is mupported pas 
ticularly by the conditions prevailing is the original hooe 
of totemima, Australa. ‘These cults bere occur chiefly in 
the mortheru district, into which there were early Melanesian 
fmmigratlans ; towards the south, they have gained but w 
relatively small foothold. The more northerly regians, ax 
‘We have seen, are the very anes in which plant totems also 
fare numerous, whereas they are lacking in tbe south, The 
cults of which we have bees speaking are called /ntichluma 
ceremonies—an expressioa of Australian derivation, These 
‘cereconint, moreover, favolre the magical tse of charingns, 
the Australisn fetishes. 

‘The character of these vegetation festivals is always very 
‘much the same. Tey include dances, io which, in enential 
igtinetion from those of the initiation ceremonies, women 
‘are generally allowed to participate ; their central feature 
consists of specific magical acts denigned to effect an increare 
‘af the food mpply. Im Asstralia, these Acts, in past, take 
‘the form of ceremonies in which pieces of artifical animals 
are strewn about. We speak of them as artificial, of course, 





‘Thus, for example, a beap of sand is moulded into the form 
of a large lsard, and, of this, variour parts are thrown into 
‘the sir by those who parccipate in the festival. The 
animal germs dus scattered are supponed to effect an 
‘increase in the animals of the lizard totem. These vegeta- 
ian festivals, therefore, are also totem festivals, and their 
ceslebration kas the secondary significance of a cult dedi 
‘rated to the totem. The celebration connected with = fsb 
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‘totem is similar to the above, though somewhat more com 
plicated. A member of the clan, whose arma or other parts 
of the body have been bored through with bone daggers, 
descends lato the water aod allows his blood to mingle with 
it. The totem germs that are to bring about an increase 
in Gh are mapposed to emanate from the blood, 

Im the case of plant totems, the calts are of a simpler 
‘ature. The plants themsetves, or sometimes thelr seeds, 
which, moreover, also serve directly as food, are strewn to 





‘ir, they are opposed ta bring abot an Increased mupply af 
there grasses, Externally regarded, this magical ceremony, 





prhuitive as ic is, completely represents an act of sowing. 
St would be incorrect, however, as yet to speak of it a1 
buch, in the sense of the later tiller of the soil ; the signif 
tance of the ceremony is purely magical, At age whled 
‘arely gathers wild seeds anit fruits does not prepare the 
toil in the way that sowing presappoves. Nevertheless, 
‘the magical colt tnvoives an act which later forms an tea- 
portant part of agriculmural tasks. Indeed, it ix not at 
all inyprobable that thise magieni ceremonies, which in any 
feveat already involve the recognition that the strewing of 
‘teed conditions the increase of plants, have elsewhere con- 
swituted a preparatory step to the development of agricul- 
‘ture, In general it may be sx that the coremony probably 
originated in connection with plant tolemos, where the Hea 
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‘occur more regularly, and st definite seasons of the year ; 
moreover, they are of a more conspler character, rerving 
im part m cumber of other purposes. Typkal of the transi 
tion ace the vegetation festivals of the natives of Central 
‘America. These festivals ave uaigue in that they embody 
ements of celestial mythology ; thus they constitute in- 
portwat transitional stage between tbe demon cults of the 
(atemic era and deity cults. The relation which the seeds 
are supposed to bear to the sprouts of the varions grains is 
‘now po longer merely of a magical nature, The hoe-culture, 
to which the American Indian has attained, has taught ‘ics 
the dependence of the growth of plant upon the act of 
sowing. But here alzo there can be no cult until there is 
community labour. Tbe original boe-culture carried oi by 
the individual aboot is hut no more tends to originate & 
alt than does the erection of the But, the weaving of 
Daskets, or the other tasks act by the needs of daily Ii 
Individuals, bowever, frequently till the soil even prior to 
the rine of systematic agricalture, ax occurs in certain regions 
of Melanesia, amoug the praine peoples of North America, 
and ehewhere. Besides leading to more advanced ideas coo 
cerning the processes of germination and growth, theae 
‘eyloape of agucers teh alt ach pct fee 
hhold duties of individuals, serve to engender what prover 
to be @ permanent and basal factor in all further devalop- 
mmeut-—namsly, pravision for the [xtare. However primi 
‘ive sy be the hoe-colture which the individual carcien 00 
about his but, it ls not concerned exclusively with the irame- 
diate present, aa le the mere gathering: of food, but it aime 
to atiefy a future seed. Troe, even in this cave, the 
‘beginnings may be traced back to tha preosding age, Even 
such ceremonies as the Intichiuma festivals, in which the 
‘totems are strewn about in order magically to inSuence theie 
‘growth and increase, are already thoroughly inspired by a 
regard for the future. Perbape ll human action concerned 
‘with the distant future was at frst magical ia sim. 
‘The establlahment af a cul, however, is due not merely 
to the foresight which provides for future harvest by 
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‘the tiling of the soil; it is conditioned ale by = second 
factor--aamely, commenity leboar. Just an entrance into 
manhood gives rise to initiation cults only when it becomes 
of tribal importance, precisely 20 is the development of exis 
of the soil dependent upon the axsociation of members of 
1 tribe or « mark iu common labour. Moreover, initistion 
into machood early came to be of common concern because 
of the community life of age-associates and of the ueed 
for military training created by tribal warfare ; the same ix 
tue, though at a later stage and, of course, for essentially 
different reatous, of the tilag of the soil. The most im- 
portant factor in the Jniter case is the fact that because the 
natural conditions are cocamoe to all, aM are obliged te select 
the sane tine both for the sowing and later for the harvest. 
‘This in of litte moment so long as the popilation is sparse 
and the property af one individaal is separated from that 
‘of the others by wide stretches of uncultivated land. Tbe 
‘more clodly the members of the mark live together, how- 
fever, the more do they share in common labour. Whenever 
1 migrating tribe takes possemion of a new territory, more- 
‘over, there is a further decisive consideration, namely, the 
fact that st the outset the soll is common property. In this 
‘ase, not merely the matural conditions, but als the very 
froud on which the work of the fel is performed, is iden 
‘Heal for ali the members of a mark. Added to this objective 
factor there more and more comes to be one of a subjective 
‘ature. In common labour, the individual determince his 
Actinties by reference to a commoc end ; moreaver, be rega- 
lates thete activites, at to rhythm, tempo, and the accom- 
‘punying expressive movements, 20 a8 to conform to tbe group 
in which be Gods himself. Since, moreover, the activity of 
sowing end the subsequent growth of the ctop preserve the 
‘magical character acquiced in an earlier period, te work 
fiself comes to be e cult activity. Jost a» initiation rites 
are bot merely a declaration of manhood tmt a ctit, 
designed magically to equip the novice with manly 
power and fortinde, 40 the tliog of the soil becomes a 
cult act through whore inberent magical power tht 
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reaperty of the crop in supposed to he secured. There are 
two factors which axe of prime importance for the beginning 
of agricultural cults, and which give to their further de- 
velopment its pecullar stamp, In the fret place, the labour 
vwhove performance in common engenders the colts of the 
soil ia always connected with Aoe-caltore, the initia? stage 
af agricole, It i only because they work with the hoe 
that the members of the mark come into vuch close relations 
that they easily fuse into = cult community. When the 
plough, which is drawn by an animal, comes into use, tbe 
individuals are again separated. For the field which is 
(led ia larger, and, fortbermore, the activity of the 
ploughman is coofined to the guidance of his animals and 
limplements, 00 that be personally is no longer directly con- 
cerned with the soil as in the case of hoe-culture. More 
ver, since hoe-eultore demands a very much greater ex- 
pendrare of Iran energy, it arouses mronger emotions, 
‘The plough trains to reflection and brovding ; the bos stirs 
violeat emotions. Furthermore, it is only whim boe-cultur 
becomes common labour on s common fiekt that the sexes 
are brought together. The early how-caltura carried on 
‘about the hut of the individual generally devolves upon the 
‘woman alone, wha this merely continues the doty of food- 
iotting which rested with her, ax the gatberer of food, under 
‘till more primitive economic conditions. With the appear- 
ance of more intensive boe-culture the labour is divided. 
‘Man cuts up and loosens the soi? with ‘his boe ; woman 
follows after, trewing the seed between the clods. With tbe 
fnvention of the plough, agriccirare finally becomes the 
exclusive concern of man. The farrowing and loosening of 
the soil 's tow done by means of ax implemect, and man, 
freed from this labour, assumes the duty of strewing the seed. 

‘Thia twofold community of labour, that of tbe part of 
the holders of common property and chat of the two sexes, 
undoubtedly underlies the peculiar character which the cuts 
of the soi) continue to preserve long after the period of 
thelr origin. On the one hand, the work of the field itself 
‘teeumes the character of a cult act ; combined with it, on tho 
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other band, there come to be eddltioas! ceremonies. That 
‘which brings the mea and women together und couverts 
fhe Labour inte a colt act & primarily the dance. Tbe 
fertilization and growth of plants are regarded ax proceases 
resembling the procreation of man. When the calt members 
Give themselves up to ecstatic and orglastic dances, thare- 
fore, they believe that they are magically infiocacing the 
sprouting and growth of the seeds, According to their 
belief, uprauting aod growth are due to the demons of the 
soil. “Those demons the ongiastic cult arouses to brightened 
activity, fust as the labourers and dancers murually excite 006 
another to increased efforts. Io this ecstasy of the cult, man 
Seals himgelf one with external nature. His own activity and 
the processes of nature become for him ‘nce and the sxme 
magical potency. In addition to the terrestrial demous of 
ssvowth, there are the celestial demons, who send fructifying 
sains from the clouds to the soil. Particolanly in region 
auch as New Mexico and Arizona, where « successful harvest 
depends ia large measure upon the altemation of raias 
with the withering heat of the vun, these vegetation festivals 
axe combined with elements of celestial cults, Tho latter, 
of course, afm also otoentially demoo cults, yet they every- 
where exhibit distinct traces of a transition into deity enlts. 
‘Particularly typical are the cults of the Zuni and Hopi, 
described in detail by various American schol. The 
direction of these cult festivals is vested in a body of 
rain-priests, in conjunction with other amociations of priests, 
mamed for the most part after animals, ond with secret 
societies. Ia the vegetation ceremonies of tbe Hopi, the 
reembers of the raia-groop, naked aid with faces masked 
to represent clouds, parade through a neighbouring village 
‘and thence to the festival place. In their procession througtt 
the village, the women throw water over them from the 
windows of the horses. This is a magical ceremony tn- 
tended to secure the blessings of rain upon the crops. The 
fnvestigations of W. Manahardt concerning the Seid cults 
of ancient and more recent times have shown that survivals 
of eich couceptions ave etill present in the sowing and 
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Rarvent wages of modem Europe. Mambardt’s collection 
of customs deals particolarly with East Pruwla and 
Lihaania. In these localities it is customary for the 
muaid-servants to return from the harvest earlier than the 
men, and to drench the latter with water as they eoter 
tt “house, Though this custom hax become a mere 
focm of play, it nevertheless still vividly recalls the 
‘very serious magical ceremonies of earlicr vegetation 
‘alts, But over and above this change from the serio 
to the playful, of which there aze beginnings even ia 
the festival celebrations of early cukural peoples, there 
ill another important diference between the cacliest 
tation cult and thelr later recrudescences. The former 
are cor Partioulatly with sowing, the latter primarily 
ih the Rare. Tle apn ee hn freee bere 
boe-culture und plough-calture.  Hoe-cukore unites the 
members of the mark in the activity of sowing, whereas 
labour with the plough separates them and imposes the 
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expanse of the rainbow, the sus, and the moon, All the 
heavenly forots are to’ co-operate in bringing xbout the 
ripening of the harvest. In this wise it is posable to trace 
an advance, wage by stage, from the cults of terrestrial 
demons, who dwell withia the growing grain itself, to 
celestial cults. The fact that the aid of the beavens & 
indispensable draws the attention upwards. If, now, there 
tre other causen auch as give rise to the idem of a celestial 
migration of the soula of departed ancestors, the cloud 
demons become merged with ancestor spirits, and there are 
combined with them the mupra-terveatrial powers that are 
conceived as inherent in the other celestial phecomena, 
It is due 10 this syothens of vegetation culty with 
colontil cults that there festivals, which are the most highly 
developed of any in the totemic age, continue to become 
more and more complex. They gradually incorporate other 
cults in 10 far as these ane not associated with specific, 
‘undeferable circumstances, as are the death cult. Among 
the Zuni and Navajos, the most important ceremony thus 
‘incorporated into these festivals is tbe initiation of yontbe 
ingo manhood and their wuheequent reception into the cam- 
‘uunity of mea. There are analogous ceremonien for the 
‘ames, In this campler af cult elements, the emphasis 
‘more and more fallt oa the celesiat phenomens, of which 
the more important force thamactres upon the observation 
and therefore determice the time at which these festivala 
ae held. Instead of at seedtime and harvest, which vary 
‘vomewhat with westhes conditions, the two tain festivals 
are held at fixed dates correspunding 10 the summer and 
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winter wolstices. Thus, the colts become independent of 
variable clrcummtances. All the more are they able 10 
assimilate other cults. Among the Zuni, for example, there 
ia a ceremony which, though wnslogeus to the declaration, 
‘of manhood, is not beld at the time when the youthy reach 
‘aunhood or the maidens arrive at the age of puberty, but 
occurs much easter, and signifes reception ita tbe cult 
commaunity. ‘Tals fret consecration, which might be com: 
pared to our baptitm, does not take place immediately after 
birth, but whea the child is foar or fire year of aye. 
Following upon this consecration, in the ogurve of the sane 
featival, comes the celebration of the adulthood of fully 
‘matured youths and maidens, uct for the fourteenth or 
fifteenth year of life. In this ceremony the youths and 
‘maidens ure beatea with comsecrated rods. The pretext 
‘generation, which Ins no knowledge concersing the origin of 
thin peactice, generally regards these blows ax a test of hardi- 
hood and courage. Bat the fact that apociaily consecrated 
rods ure used by the priest shows unmistakably that their 
origical purpose wat to exercise 4 magical influence upoa 
those who wore beiog inltinted. Indeed, che fact that many 
adults crowd in ta reorive sone of the blows, in the belief 
that these possess a protective infisenos, proves that the 
original meaning of the ceremony has maintained itself to 
1 certain extent even down to the present. In addition 10 
These featares of the calt-celebration, which are connected 
in general with the tribal or mack community ax such, there 
are other ceremonies that ane designed for the satisfaction 
‘of the wants of individuals. Sick pervons drag themaslvon 
painfully to the festival, or are brought to it by thelr 
elatives, in tearch of heating. In Acaerica, the desire for 
magical healing has very commonly given rite 19 so-called 
sweat-lodges, which are located near the festival placen, 
‘These Jodges serve a twofold purpose. The primary aim 
cf the sweat cure is to expel sideness demons. But healthy 
persons also mubject themselves to the treatment. In this 
faute the sole purpose of the sweating is obvioaly that of 
Iustration, Just as we cureeles occasionally experience sell 
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from the flow of perspiration, so also may the one who har 
‘seed through the ceremony of the sweat-lodge fee! hinulf 
febor, ax it were. This woud tend to strengthen the 
naturally suggested association between this ceremony snd 
Isotration by warer. The ceremony, therefore, serves 
same purpose as the other forma of Justration. The indi 
Vidal wishes either to purify himself from a guilt which he 
as incurred, or, if there fs no parscslar slemem of guilt, 10 
protect himself against future impurities. The custom thus 
acquires the significance of a sanctification ceremony, similar 
0 baptism or co the bath of the Brahman. Because of 
the combination of these variona cult motives and cah forms, 
the cult assocation which unites in the performance of the 
vegetation festivals comes to be the representative of the 
cult, as well as of the belief, of the tribal community In 
oueral, This Wcewise prepares the way for the transition 
from tutemic to deity cults, ax ix indkated, among other 
things, by the sacriScial activities of these cult festivals, 
Jas alteady been mentioned, probably 
fice to the dead. Its further develop 
rent occur primarily in connection with the higher forcas 
‘The Ziini and Navajos erect altare for 

th gaily coloured clotta 

hirds, Ou theto they 
‘and gralas which the cult in designed to 
prosper. This ia the typical form of the vegetable sacrifice 
‘a it passes on from these early practices into all higher cul, 
‘The muerifice consists in offering the particular placts and 
‘grains whose increase is desired. At the outset, Rs character 
a exchunively magical ; it is not a ift to the deity. Just 
aa rain-magle ia supposed to result from drenching the 
rain-amociatloa with water, so this offering of grain’ is 
Iheld to have » magic effect upon the prosperity of the 
same sorts of grains. There is no indication or ruggestion 
that the sacrifice represents an offering to the gods. This 
‘dea arises only later, when the magical sacrifice of grains, 
sas soll that of animals, 6 connected with 2 furtber con 
ception whose origin Is apparently ao be found is 
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sacrliice to the dead. The dead are presented 
which they camry slong into 4 world beyond. 
‘the magical merifce connected with vegetation festivals acd 
their amociated cults more and more ceascs to he regarded 
a purely magical in nature and comes to be an offering to 
the deity whoss favour is thereby sought. 

Coincident with these changes in sacrificial wages, the 
eat comunity which develops Io the course of the tran- 
sitional stages of cull—the best representatives are the senal- 
cular peoples of Americs—undergots @ more thorough 
organisation. Stparate associations are formed within the 
wider circle of cult membership. These severathy asrume the 
verlous functions involved in the calt ; ax a rule, they are 
‘under the guidance of priests. Even apart from their con 
nection with these cult festivals, the priests serve ws cangic- 
priests and magic-doctors, and it us they who preserve the 
traditions of tbe geaera) cult ceremopies as wall un of the 
‘moana requisite on the part of the individual for the exercise 
‘af this twofold profession. This represents the typical gure 
of the medicine-mon. He is to be found even in primitive 
culture, but his fucction more and more changes from 
hat of the ordinary magician into that of the pricet. AB 
‘ch, he attaina to a povition of autbority that is publiely, 
acknowledged and protected. Amociated with him is a 
restricted group of those cult members who are most familar 
‘with tha secrets of the colt, and are hie immediate assitante 
in the festal ceremonies. Te is these individaals that com- 
[pose the secret societit. These societies occur even among 
the tribes of the northern paris of Amtrica, atd bave their 
analogues particlarly on the sensf-codmral level which 
fortis the threshold of the toremic age. Presumably they 
exive from the more primitive inattstion of men's clubs, 
within which the male manbens of a clan are united 
into age-groups. Membership in secret societlen also con- 
inoea #0 be limited to mea, more expeci 
Juve reached a marae age. As tribal organization 
developed, and particularly as family boods became finer, 
sage associations were dimolved. The ausociation which 
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originally Included al! men gave way to mom restricted 
societies. Hesides this numerical imitation, there was 
naturally also a qualitative restriction. In the first place, 
those who thus deliberately segregated themselves from the 
total body were the privileged members of the trihal com- 
‘munity, or af least such as laid claim to special prerogatives ; 
these associations, furthermore, were formed for certain 





were surrounded with secrecy caused every such nssociation 
to be organled into various ranks, graded according to the 
‘extent with which the individuals were familiar with the 
vecret doctrines, This type of orguaimtion oocure aa early 
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loving thelr earlier politica! significance, they contioned 
‘exist ax cultural associations. 

The men's group belongs exclusively to the totenic 
age. Secret vocintios, however, axe organizations which, 
together with the cults that they maintain, belong 10 a stage 
‘srunsitional between totemic and deity cults, The emblem 
worn by the calt meabers are for the most part totemi 
‘totemic also are the cult osages and Ukewise, particularly 
among the American Indian, the name which the group 
‘adopts. The feathers of birds and the hides of other 
totem animals—the sume as those which also adorn the 
femtval altars—consticute a chief part of the dress, In 
addition to the general tribal festival in which they co- 
‘operate, these societies also maintain their special cults, 
1 is particularly im these latter cuks that ancient totemic 
survivals are in evidence. A remarkable example of anc 
a totem group is the snake society of the Hapl Indians, 
‘who dwell, at do the Zuni and Navajos, In the regians of 
New Mexico. The totem animal of this society in the 
rattlemake. Ta the eoake festival, a procession is formed 
fn which every member participates ; each carries » rattle- 
snake in hie mouth, holding it in his toeth directly back of 
ite bead, 1¢ in firmly believed that no snake will Kil a 
ember of the society which bokis it sacred. Of course, a8 
observers of the (estival bave noticed, am ingenious ex- 
pedient ia employed to avert che danger. Each anaka- 
bearer ia followed by an associate who diverts the atteation 
of the snake by continually tickling its tal wich a amail 
wick, Tf a suabe-bearer is bitten, ax rarely occur, tis 
companion always sucks ost the wound, by which act, as is 
‘well known, the snake-bite is rendered selatively ianocuous, 














5, Tae ART oF Tae Tors AcE 

Tha mom prominent of the amistic activites of the 
totemic age ia formative art. In this Geld, the lowest sages 
of totemic development show Ble advance beyond tha 
‘scbiovaragcte of primitive man, True, even Axscrui pot 
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sesnos cave drawings which perhaps have some sort of cult 
significance. As yet, however, wa have not succeeded in 
interpreting these drawings. Wit this exception the forma- 
tive art of the totemic perled is limited wo carvings upon 
‘weapons cr other iarplements—obriously thought, just as in 
primitive times, to possess magical poteacies—and to the 
‘painting of the face on the occasisa of cult Festivals. 

Tn the regions of Oceania, particularly the Polynesian 
Tslanda, we Gad a far richer development of thut form of 
pictorial art which aims at the adorament of the body, oF, 
18 we ought ruber to say with relerence to the beginnings 
of thia artistic practice, at the exercise ou the part of the 
body of m magical infvence upon external chugs. Poly- 
nena in the chief cantre af artistic tattooing. Theooghout 
thee regnous this practice has universally taken the form of 
prick tattooing, By means of separate, covelying prick 
points filled with colour, variows sytametrcal designs are 
formed. This tattooing is the only art whose bighest per 
fection is reached at the begining af culture. As 1000 ot 
clothing appears, the decoration of the body itself gives way 
to that of drese, On particular oocanlons, as, for exanuplo, 
‘in connection with certain cult practices of the American 
Indians, custom may contioue to demand entire nakedness. 
Uniler these circumstances, there i x sort of retrogreative 
development in which the painting cecessitated by the 
festivals takes the place of tattoomg. Thin occurs eet, 
among the Australians. Moreover, even after clothing hs 
appeared, it long remains a favourite custom to tattoo cer~ 
tain exposed parte of the skin, particularly the face and 
‘the arms and hands. Even to-day, iorleed, the arms are 
smaetines tattooed. ‘The fact that tattooing is now practised 





‘hich Yas uae of dance st 2s te wben toning wes i 
its frst flower, namely, ia tbe lnlerruption of occupational 
activity by long periods of leisare. 
‘There is an additional factor which obviously favours 
he davelopment of the art of tattocing, particularly im the 
P) 





signifcant elements of a celestial aiythology ; those of 
torday, hawever, in 90 far a3 the custom: has got been entirely 
effaced by the Europescs, consist almott entirely of simple 





totemic cules. At the same tine, it in evident that u 
prt of reversal took place as regards the pictoria! repee- 
seatation of objects. This iv even more striking in the 
tattooing of the Arcerican Indiacs, x tattooing restricted 


‘Seno of Malacca, the multiplication of simple parallel lines, 
trlangies, arcs, etc., gives rlee to plant-like and animal-ltks 
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rnetrical ommamentations. Nevertheless the fact that there are 
continous transitions from the developed animal fora to 
‘the geometrical ornament, ax occars particularly in Ametice, 
‘in tncontrovertible proof that such a conventionalisation 
took place, though in many cases, doubtless, very slowly. 
“This process of conventionatization, bomerar, may be Tore 
clearly traced in connection with a different art, one that 
js related to tattooing but whose development i not 
lUmited, as i that of the Katte, and dertined from the very 
outset to become obyolets. I refer to ceremdcs, the art 
‘of decorating the vessels which were at first intended for 
the preservation, and later for the preparation, of food. 
Even though the art of making pattery is not to be found 
fn primitive culture proper, it nevertheless dates back 10 
a very carly age, It { not imposrible that che age 
‘coincides approximately with the beginsing of tbe totemic 
period, At any rate, it was (otemic cult which, from 
carlicat times 00, furnished the motives for the decoration 
ores is here also doubtless geoerally true of the 
‘arly beginnings—tor the magical protection of the vetvels, 
fo for the imparting of ragical potencies to their contents. 
Doubtless the clay vessel was origimlly modelled partly 
after the natural objects that were used for storng food, 
and pastly after the woven basket The latte, in turn, may, 
in its beginnisge, bxve been copied from the bird's nea 
‘When it was discovered, probably accidentally, that clay is 
Iurdaned by fre, the clay vessel came to be used not merely 
for the preservation of food but also for its preparation by 
means of fire. Or, pocbaps it would be truer to say tbat the 
artempt to accomplish this latter purpose with the un- 
hardened clay vestel led to the art of bakiog clay. Now, 
‘even before the art of making pottery was imcwa, imple 
‘ments, weapous, wosten’s combs, and even the body itelf 
‘were marked with simple and regular linear drowings 
fo which a magical signifcance was attached. These goo- 
metrical forms, which arose sei-accidentaliy, were, even 
from very carly times, apperceived us the outliacs of 
animal or plant forms, and it wis under the influence 
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of these Ideas that they ttalned « farther development. 
Procaely the ame process was repeated in the cae 
of ceramica, only, af H were, poo & brosder scale, 
challeging 0 richer play of ‘imagination. It is pre- 
‘eholy “here, howeter, particularly in the ceramict of 
the Ametican fodlans, that we can trace the atcending 
aud the dercending devologenents of primitive linear draw- 
ings, Grat into completely developed animal designs with 
meagre auggertiona Of attempts at plant omamentation, and 
then regressively, throug « continued convestionalination, 
inte purely georsetrical Sgures. At the mame time, it was 
conus, eaperlally, that developed a combination of dheae 
two designs, the systematic arrangement of which roatks the 
perfection of thi are. Thun arove representations of atural 
obyects framed in by geometrical ormammentations, 1a this 
rtapect also, tattooing farniabed preparation, even thigh 
imperectly, far ceramics. t0 ioner significance, moreover, 
the latter was x direct outgrowth of the former. ‘By tattoo- 
ing, an ocnlly fart Rs ve person wah prove 

ia ceramics, this magic was brought inte connection 
ih way uz we food meeouty for ie he ad 
‘with Sta preparation. In ceramics, therefore, jst at in 
tattooing, the animals represented ere at fin primarily 
totem animals. Among them we find particclarly soaker, 
fich, and birds, and, in America, the alligator. Especially 
characteristic of the totemie age is the fact that the decors 
tions scarcely ever include the representation of the Agman 
‘gore, We by this mark that the art products, even of the 
ceatllest age of Greece, may be dixtinguabed af first ghance 
from those of totemc culture. Tu the former case, the kuman 
figure is introduced, either slong with that of the animal or 
even alone ; In the latter case, omly anitna) representations 
occur. Strange to say, It ln in only ane respect that the 
‘ceramics, more pazticalarly of the American Indian, copy 
wman—the vessel aa a whole represents a bead or a skull, 
Doubtiew this in connected with the oboorious castom af 
Desd-tunting. Just ax the Indian adoras the roof of his 
thot with he heada of hiv conquered foes, so be perpetuates 
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‘the memory of his feats of war in his coramic objects, No 
portrayal of activities im which human beings participate, is 
to be found in the totemic axe. 

Connected with this, oa doubt, is the lack of any real 
sealptare, with the exception of rude idols representing. 
animal or buman forms. These idols, an the whole, ate af 
the nature of fetishes, and ax much may, of course, be 
regarded as the precursors of the divine images of a later 
period, As there is no sculpture, vo also is there, strictly 
speaking, no arehitectare, In this respect, again, there ja a 








lipped in a twaple. In tbe totene period however, ere 
are uo temples. True, the Australian preserves his iagic 
‘wands und pieces of wood, the churingas, in caves or tnt 
but the latter differ in no wise from other buts, It the 
totemic age, therefore, man aloce has a dwelling-place. Of 
such structures there are, ia general, wo types, the conical 
and the spherical. The conical but appareatly bad its 
origin in the tout. The rounded or berbive hut, ns it hus 
Deen called in Africa, may orginally bave beea copied 
from a natural cave built in the sand. The two forms, 
moreover, are not always routually exclusive. In winter, 
for example, the Esquime of Bebring Strat lives in a round 
Tus made of mow ; ia summer, be pitches a (ent. In 
‘Melanesa, Polynesia, and other regions, the erection of dwell- 
ing-places on the seashore or on the shores of large rivers lod 
tw the pole-hat, a roodiScation which came to resemble the 
houses of Inter times. This hut, which is generally occu- 
Died. jointly by several families, is erected on poles that are 
firmly driven into the ground and reac fax up into the air. 
Such a pole-hur, even at this mary age, develops the typical 
form of a commodious dwelting. One of the factors here 
opecative in the institution of men's clubs, which is prevalent 
fn these regions : the necessity chat many individuals lire 
togetber leads to the erection of buildings of cansiderstie 
sise, In this connection, we note a characteriatic difference 
between the beginnings of architectonic art and that of the 
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other arte, The latter, winther in the case of tattooing, 
ceramics, or the fetishistic precursors of sculpture, always 
‘originate in mythological and, primarily, in magica? motives ; 
the sole impetus to architecrare in furnished by tho 
imnoediate needs of practical life. Tass, then, it a not to 
rvtigious impulses bot te the social conditions which require 
that many individuals shall live together, that we must trace 
‘a more peclected technique af hilding chan that of primitive 
‘mes. 

Much more nearly parallel to the development of the 
‘other forms of artis that of the masicat arts, meaning by this 
All thore arts which consist in the direct activity of maa his 
self, The musical arts include the dance, poetry, and mace, 
1a well ax the various combinations into which thete enter 
with one another. Since 1¢ is the third of these arty, erasic, 
that maniferts « particular tendency to combine with and 
‘to supplement the other two, all three may be comprebeoded 
‘der its mame. This will also serva to suggest the fact 
‘that, just as the formative arts are clovely relaved in that they 
{Hive objective embodicient to tbe creations of the inagina- 
‘an, 20 also are the cuusical arts allied by virtoe of thele 
telianee on subjective expressioc. Of all these various 
arte, the dance preserves the closeat connection with the 
more primitive age. In the cult dance of the totemic 
period, however, the dance receives un extraordinarily rich! 
evelopment, reaching a atege of perfection comparable 
to that to which formative art attains In the external adoro 
‘ment of the body—that is, in tattoning. The dance and 
tartooing, indeed, are closely related, since nowhere lee 
in the personal Body wo directly tha object and the means 
‘of artistic activity. To the dances of the prisitive period, 
however, the totemic dance adds one extemal feature— 
the imash—mbose origin is directly doe 10 totem belie 
‘Eren the Australians, of coures, are not familiar with the 
‘tmask-daace. They sometines puist the face or mack it 
‘with single tines, and this may be regarded an the pro- 
ccumor of the mask ; the mask itll, however, appear only 
im the Inter development of totemism, and continses far 
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{ato the mucceeding age. Moreover, as regards its distribu 
tion, there are considerable diderences, It plays ite mot 
Important réle in American and Polynesian regions, a lean 
prominent one in Africa. In America, the mask-dance and 
the clevation of masks inte cult objects, to which the mask- 
dance occasionally gives rise, extend from the Eaquimos of 
the north fay dowa to the south, Koch-Grilaberg bus girea 
1a clear picture of the mask-dances and the masi-calt of the 
‘tives of the Brasilisn forests, Here the masks are not & 
secondary means of magic, as (t were—amch lexs an oceasional 
object of adornment. Every matk isa sort of sacred object. 
‘When the youth attains to manhood, he receives a mask, 
‘which iv sacred to bim throughout his entire life. After the 
itreat colt festivals, which are calebrated with mark-fances, 
the maths are carefully preserved. In the mask there is 
mupposed to reside the decoon who is represeated by it, and 
the fear of the demon iv transferred t0 the mask, | Tho 
dancing of this period consists primarily of the animal 
dance, which a a rhythmic imitation, often wonderfully 
‘akilfal, of the movements of an anicaal, The matk abo, 
‘therefore, slwaye represents, in a more or leas alteced oF 
Kroteequely exaggerated form, an animals head, or a being 
intermediate between animai and can, thor vividly calling 
ta mind certain totemic legends whose heroes are sometimes 
animals aud sometimes humana beings. Oc the more 
advanced stages of totemic culture, there are alto masks 
representing objects. of extemal nature. Mention has 
already bee made of the cloud masks used tn the vegeta- 
tion festlvals of the Hopi and Zuni. The rain-priests of 








epresentaives of storm demons. Thos, the mask imparts 
to ita wearer the character of the demon represcated by it. 
The characteistics of face-ousks, such as esormous beards 
and tent, bge eyes, noses, ett, cause them, particsarly, 
be the living embodiments of the fear of deaoss, and this 
co be themselves regarded 11 domoniacal beings.  Whaterer 
aay be their more specie mature, whether, for example, 
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they represcat dessons of sickuens or of fertility, they always 
present the same fear-inspiring feacures, A certain diversity 
of expreanion ix much mare Likely to come at a result of the 
‘extertal character of the dance in which the maska are used. 
‘This may give rise to expremious portraying wurprise and 
amtoniahment, or the more lively emotions of feaz, terror, of 
exalted joy. [5 the latter case, we must bear In maind that 
represeutations of grinbing Inughter dider in but a few 
‘haractertstle macka fram thowe of violent weeping. 
Corresponding to these differences in the character of 
‘the mask that are worn, are vo main forms of the dance, 
patticolarly of the cult dance. The firt of these is the 
ceremonial dance, which moves in slow and solemn thythm, 
This in the dance that generally inaugurates the great cult 
festivals of the semi-cuitural peoples of totemisn or that 
accompanies certain of the chief features of the fexthval— 
much, for example, as the entrance and procession of the 
cloud-masked ancestral spirits in the vegetation festivals of 
New Mexico. Coatrasting with tbe ceremonial dance are the 
cstatie dances, which for the most pact form the climax 
Of the festival, nly the meu are allowed to fake part 
In the ceremoolal dances, and the same is generally true 
also of the ecstatic dances. The women, if not altogether 
‘excluded trom the ceremonies, are either silent witnesses 
‘accompany the dince with soagy or screams. It is only 
in the more extreme form of the ecstatic-orgisstic dance 
‘that both sexes participate, The mixed dances probably 
aore in coonection with the vegetation festivals, ax a renult 
of the relation which was thought to exist between the serual 
‘emotions and the creative forces of ature. It was dovbt- 
eas because of this late origin that the Greeks tony coa- 
tinued to regurd the dances af the Divoysian festivals, 
which were borowed from Orlental colts and executed by 
‘amen alose or by women and men together, as in part a 
degenzration of good custom, In the drama, whose origin mraz 
‘the mimetic dance, the rtls of women was taken by men. 
Closely connected with the dance is mosic, the pre- 
Paratory stage of which is comstituted by the participation 
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Africa tg apparently the chief centre, if not the original 
‘ome, of instruments of concussion and of the great variety 
of stringed instruments that develop from them. America, 
(on the otbcr hand, i the region in which wind Instruments, 
in particular their original forma, the ute, have attained 
their chief development, The Sute of the American Indicns 
in not, of course, Uke aur own; it is blown, not with the 
lips, but with the mouth. It therefore resomblex a shawn 
‘oF a clarinet, Ax regards production of tone, however, 
ft la a Mute, for the tone is produced by the exteasion of 
fone lp over the other in a mancer similar to that of the 
flute-pipes of our organs. ‘Thar which dlatinguishes the 
ound of the Gute and of its shorter farm, the Sfe, from 
that of stringed instruments in primarily the greater in- 
(emtity and the longer duration of the tone. Corresponding 
to the differmice in mrosical instruments & tbat of the noise 
{instruments which characterive the two regions. Africa 
orsesses the drum. This It employs not only for purposes of 
accompaniment in cult ceremoties, but also ax a means of 
‘signaling, vince it renders distant communication possible 
dy use of the so-called drum-language. In America, we 
‘nd the rattle. Though thy af course, is not entirely lack- 
ing in Africa, It nevertheless occurs primarily within the 
caltural reaim of the Noth American Indians. Here it is 
‘employed as an instrument of noise and magic, similarly to 
the bull-roarer of the Australians. As betwoen the rattle 
and the drum, the difference is agaia one of the Jonger 
duration of sound io the cate of the American instrument, 

‘The tones produced by these early mnricel lattruments, 
however, even those of the stringed instruments and their 
vocal accompanimest, by co mesos, of course, form 
harmonic music. On the ootrary, harmony is an achieve- 
ment of the mucceeding aye; it ie lrero forestatiowed im 
only imperfect begicoings. Sich begianings, however, may 
ceverywbere be discerned !a the xecoeda that we have of the 
melodies of the Soudan negroes and the American races, 
‘Nevertheless, most of the records that are as yet available 
are will of doubtful valu The auditor is 100 proup to 
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ind in them his wn musical experiences. For relishle 
daw we must wait until, following the beginaings that hare 
already been made, a greater uumber of such natural songs 
‘will have been objectively recorded by the aud of the phona- 
graph, As yet we can only say that, if we may judge 
from their musical instruments, the Africans aurpass all other 
natural peoples in causical talent. Their melodies ontastily 
move within the range of about an ociave, whereas those 
of the North American Zodinas seldom pass beyond a 
nth, The fact of this small tonal compass will itself 
{indicate that the melody of all natural peoples tends to very 
constant chythees wad intervals, The latter, moreover, chow 
owe snilarity to those with which we are familiar. The 
chief characterutic of these samgs, however, is thee tendency 
toward repention. One and the sume motive frequently recurs 
with tiresome monotony. The melodies thus reSect certain 
‘univeraal characteristics of primitive poetry as they appear 
Jn the songs of the Veddalss aad of other pretotemic trbex, 

Noverthelem, the forms of postry exhibit an important 
advance over those of the more primitive peoples just men~ 
‘Houed. Particalarly in the case of the song, we find that the 
simple expression of the moods directly aroused by nature is 
supplemented by a further important feature. This feature 
in closely bound up with that more Lively bodily and mentat 
‘Activity of totemic culture which is reflected Likewise in its 
use of implements and weapons. Kael Biicher was the fret 
to point out that common labour gives rise to common 10K, 
whore rhythm and malady are determined by the labour. 
‘The increasing diversity of the work revoly in wider 
range of content and also in a richer differentiation of 
forms, Such wor-songe are to be found throughout the 
satire toteniie ert, whereas, af course, thay are lacking ia 
the preceding age, in which common labour scarcely exists. 
‘Contemporancoualy with the work-s0ng, the calf-song makes 
its appearance, The latter ia essentially conditianed by the 
evelopment of totamic ceremonies, As these become more 
mumerout, the cult-soog likewise gradually grows richer and 
‘ore manifold, in close reciprocal relations with the daoce 
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fend smosic. In the caso of the cult-song, a2 well as of the 
‘work-song, the above-mentioned repetition of motives comet 
to exercise an important influence on the accompanying 
activity. Though different causes are operative in the two 
cases, thtwe taues nevertheless ultimately spring from a 
single wouter—namcely, tbe heightening of emotions, In the 
calt-song, nian sims to bring his petitions and, aa we may 
ny for the earlier age, the magic hich hia words exercise, 
‘as forcihly ax possible to the notice of the demons or, at a 
later period, of the gods whom he addresses, For this 
reason the txime wish ty repeated agaia wad sguin. The 
rioat primitive form of cult-socg generally consiats of but 
1 single wish repeated m thythmic form. In the work- 
song, on the other hand, it is the constantly recurring 
shythm of the work that’ leads directly to the tepetition 
of the accampanying rhythmic and melodic motives. When 
‘one and the same externa! tank becomes axsocinted time and 
again with these acoompanying sooge, the two mutually 
reinforce each other, The song ls a otizulis 10 the work, 
and the work beightens the emotion exprested in the song. 
Both results vary with the degroe ia whickt the song i 
adapted to the work and thus itself becomes a poetic repre= 
entation of it. Here aguia neither plan dor parpoe 
‘originally played the east part ; the development was do- 
termined by the thythnc aad woelodic motives immanent in 
the work. 


Sovnral brief illustrations may werve to give us a clear 
picture of what bas been said. The Gret is a cull-song 
‘of American origin. Again we turn to the cult usages of 
one of the tribes of New Mexion, the Sia. The motif 
of the song, which is rain-magic, fornishes the material for 
very many of the ceremonies of these regious. The song 
(of the rain-priests is ax follows 





‘A 70 Baserag clots 

‘Al Je cloudy, eres the Bold, 

‘A Fo ligbtage and Chnadery raliows and 
‘nt pooping, 


(Coe and faboar Soc om. 
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‘This song ls repeated again and again without 
change of motifit is a conjuration in the form uf a wong. 

‘The snake soclety of the Hopi, to which we have already 
referred, has a similar song, which it sings with musical 
accompaniment It runs as follows :— 


, aka gocety of tha North cane us labose for 08, 

‘Nadas wonty of i Bout of the Weel, sake sociy of the 
‘acuih and of toe Nati, 

Come bther ead bone for 





‘The fact that the saake societies of the Zenith and 
Nadir are invoked makes it clear that this cong is not, 28 
i ete, a> appeal area to oer soca of 

‘There ae, of course, nose such at the Zenith or 
he Nadi, "The tong i covouly diveced too deman 
society cooceived at similar to human cult associations. It 
petitions for assistance in the preparation of the field and 
for a successful barvest. 

‘The repetitions im such cases as these are always dus 
to the fect that the vomgs are conjazations, Not so with the 
vwork-song. Thu & generally the expression of a greater 
diversity af motives, a3 3 shown by te follawlag Ines taken 
from a song of the Maoris of New Zealand. The song is 
‘ope whuch they sing while transporting trunks of trees to 
‘the coast = 











‘Totara‘ and ‘maro'' are the names of trees that they 
hhave felled. In. ita rhythm and its repetitions, the song 
‘Fives ox w dicect portrayal of the work itl 

‘These soug-forwa are stil entirely the product of 
¢xternal motives nad never arise under the indepeadent 
and immediate influence af subjective moods. Far superior 
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to them is another field of literary compositan, ths narrative, 
‘The totemic age, particularly, has produced « reat variety 
‘of forms of narrative. Predomiasat among these ls the 
marchen-myth, a narrative which resembles the fairy-tale 
and which, 3 @ rule, coutiawes daring this period to be of the 
nature af & credited myth. It is & prose uarrative cizculated 
Uy word of mouth, in which manner it sometimes traverten 
‘wide regions. With occasional changes or im connection 
‘with different mythical ideas it may survive many genera 
tions. So far as these general characteristics are conceroed, 
the mirchen, indeed, i the most permanent of all form 
‘of literary composition. Tt extends from the moxt primi- 
tive levels of culture down to the present. In the form of 
‘the mirchen-myth, howover, it is especially charucterintic 
of the totemic age, We now possess numerous coliscions of 
och tales from the most diverse regions of totemic as well ax 
of later civilisations. An Englishwoman, Mrs. Parker, bas 
brought together a number of Australian take, and thont have 
been augmented ia more recent times, particularly through 
the labours of the German missionary Strehlow. Streblow 
‘has a great advantage over most of the other Australian in- 
\eetigators to being familia: with the languages of the tribea 
among bors he Lives. Valuable aterial regarding America 
‘and Africa has been gathered particalasly by American and 
English travellers ; data, furthermore, are not lacking oon 
‘cerning the natural and cultural peoples of other parts of the 
‘arth, Moreover, comparative research has for some time past 
studied the miicchen with the primary purpose of determining 
to what localities the materials of the marchen and the fable 
have spread, and thus, in tur, of Jearaing the early coltura) 
relations of peoples. | This investigation of the mirchen, 
Iwowever, has, for the most part, suflered from 2 {alse pre- 
conception. ‘The criterion by which we judge present-day 
tales of this sort was applied to mirchen-fiction in general. 
The mircher-myths of primitive peoples, therefore, were 
regarded either aa creations of jpdividuals and ax pever 
hhaving been credited, or, at best, 25 retrogrestive form of 
[higher types of mayth—particalariy of namre mythe—adapted 
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to the needs of childlike comprehension. A closer invertiga- 
tion of the mizchen-mytha of relatively primitive peoples bas 
rendeced this theory absolutely untenable. True, retrgres- 
sive forms occasionally cova: in this a» well an in’ mont other 
sorts of tayth and of Literary composition. Nevertbelem, 
there is no longer any room for doubt that, on the one hand, 
the earliest products of uarrative composition were all of the 
ature of the mirches, and that, on the other band, mont 
primitive mérchea-fictions were crediled myths. An attempt 
to arrive at the sources of the most common motife of the 
anbrchea of dierent peoples and agco will reveal the fact 
that the majority of them must undoubtedly be tnced 0 
the totemle age. Such war the environment, certainly, in 
‘which the earliest narrative bad its setting, particularly tn 
0 far as it was believed to report traths of history. 





‘eatirely under the dominance of magical belies. These 
aie, which infveoced all phases af the ate of prim 





fom below upweris, and not the reverse, 
Bot oven dhough the begianings of the exirchea-myih 
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doubtless date back t primitive mam, the Gower of the 
evelopment ‘ undeniably to be found in the totemic age. 
For it is to this age that all chose characteristics point thet 
are still to be found, as murvivals of the totemle period, in 
present-day mirchen and children’s fairy-tales. Of much 
characteristics, we might mention primarily the magical 
causality which the action invoives—a point to which we have 
already referred—azd also the rile ascigned to the onimsh, 
which is portrayed clther ax the Belper and benefarior of 
una ax, at the least, ax like him im nature. The latter 
resemblance appears particularly in the fact chat marriages 
are frequently represented 3 taking place betwom man 
and animals ; forthermore, transformations of msn ita 
animals ure ‘wid to occur, and retransformations of the 
latter into men. In these totemic marchen we very 
seldom find man to the exclosion of animals ; javt ax litte, 
‘moreover, do animals appear alone. Both the animal 
fable aud the mirchen which deals exchssively with 
Ibaman beings, are products of a later development and 
Delong tom period in which che marchen is m0 longer 
credited. Even more tly, however, do these priraive 
Imiarchen lack the moral Jessoma which are taught by the 
stoviea of later times, particularly by the fable. Neverthe 
Jett, those fable mirchen which are generally called ' ex 
licative* because they explain the traits of otstain animals, 
still generally bear the marks of the totemic age, even 
‘though they apparently belong to one of its somewhat later 
periods, An example of this in the tale of the American 
Indiana of the North-west, ncoording to which the crow 
‘became black through being burned by the sun whi 
stealing celestial fire; ar the tie af the Beotus, which 
explains that the rabbit acquired the cleft in bis lip ax the 
result of a blow once dealt him by the man in the moan. 

‘The most primitive mirches lacks all such intelec: 
‘usliste motives. it recounts an event without any dis- 
‘carnible parpowe or without bringing the action to apy 
natural conclusca. The following Asstralian mazchen may 
serve a6 an illustration : ‘Several women go out into the 
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field with their childses to gather grasa seed. There they 
mect a magpie. It offers to watch the children while the 
‘women are gathering the seeds, They leave the children 
‘With the magpie. When they reture, bowever, the children 
tava disappeared. The magpie has kidden them in a hollow 
treo, The women hear the children crying, but do not 
know where they are, and retum home without them. The 
‘magpie has disappeareé.’ Such a narrative is strikingly 
similay, in its lack of aim, to the songs of primitive peoples. 
Markedly ruperior is the mirchea-Sction found among other 
‘ataral peoples of totomic calture. These tales gradeally 
Sevelop a clover connection berwoen tho events. {¢ ia wow that 
the marchen hero takes bie sppearanoa, and iti with him, 
particularly, that the events are ascociated. This bero is not 
‘f course, simular tothe ove of the inter hero saga, who gaint 
Uistinctioa by his strength, clevemem, and other qualitie, 
Hee la a cmagic-bero, in contro! of magical forces, The later 
are frequently represented as communicated to him by an 
animal which be meets, or by an olf woman ; more rarely, be 
in tad to receive ther from a male magician. A further 
characteristic of the childhood period of the radrchen-fiction 
isthe fact that the bero himself u almost always a child. A 
‘youth 2et3 forth on adventure, meets with magical experiences, 
returns hame, and generally benefits hie tribe through certain 
pposseasions that be has acquired on his jourey. Here, again, 
suimals play = supporting réle. Rich collections of such 
rmiarchen ave been gathered, particularly in America. One 
of the tales of the Pawcee tbe of praine Fadisns runs a 
follows: "A yousg man did not join hie companinns in 
‘their sports, but went alone into the forest. One day be 
retumed with a bufslo cow which hed become his wife 
sand had borne bim « buffalo calf. But the very mament that 
the wife and calf entered the but of the mam they were trans- 
formed into human beings. Nevertheless, a coud of catgle 
Jung over the man. If the child were to fall 1o the floor, 
it would be changed back into a buffalo calf. Now, this 
‘miafortone accualy came to pass, and the mother was also 
again changed into a bufislo cow. Sadly the young man 
9 
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‘then went with them into che forest, where be himelf 





‘when they with the buffalo to appear for the Bunt. Thus, 
Mt iy a magical mdrches, not aly it that it deals with 
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appears, the relation which was characteristic of totemleen 
at is height becomes practically reversed. Quite naturally, 
therefore, the idea that cransformation into an animal is 
jpaniahroeat arises loug after the close of the totemic age, 
Indeed, ir a to be found far into the period of ideas af 
requital, which are a relatively late product of deity calt, 
fund whove development is largely infzenced by philovophical 
taflection, Thus considered, the doctrine of metempeychoels 
developed by the Brahmans of India and by the Pythagorean 
sect of the Occideat is the last metamorpbotis of a very 
‘anciect totemlc anual tale. These changes, however, bave 
Ihad practically no influence on the development of the 
mireben itself. This is shown by the fact that the folk 
mirchen of to-day hare universily setained the iden that 
the twansformation of men into animals is the remilt of 
‘malevoleat magic. The latter, indeed, it the form ia which 
these survivals of w dlotant totesic past are even to-day most 
easily comprabemsible to the child mind. 

Thus, the animal mirchen is an important product of 
tonic culture, directly embodying the views that dowinate 
‘the fe of this age. In addition to such tales, how- 
fever, and, in part, in combination with them, there are 
several other forms of the mirchec-myth, consisting chiefly 
‘of ideas concerning nature and, to some extent, of magical 
ideas sustained by che human emotions of fexr and of hope. 
Two sors of marthen, especialy, should bere be mentioned, 
celeatiat tates and faler of fortuna, doth of which owe 
their development to totemic culture. “The celestial maschen, 
hhowever, disappears comparatively early, mainly, no doubt, 
because’ it is displaced or assimilated by the celestial 
mythology of the post-totemic age. The mirctien of for- 
tune, on the other band, remains as a permanent form of 
miccbea-fction, and all later narrative composition has been 
fnfluenced by It. 

‘The celestt mirchea affords a direct record of the 
impression made by celestial phenoosena on the conscious- 
emt of an age whose ideas were an yet circomsctibed by 
‘the environment. By the enviroment, bowever, must a6 
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yet be underttood the entire visible world—sun, moon, and 
stars, as well as bills and valleys, animals and men. The 
dimast, moreover, was always likened to that which war 
near at hand and immediatcly accesible. Animals and 
men were aupposed to inkabit the clouds ax the beavealy 
bodies, precisely az they do the earth, and the relations 
‘which ‘they were there held to sustain to one another are 
Idnntical with those described in the animal tale. When the 
‘new moon appears, a wolf ix devouring the moon; iu ao 
cclipse of the mun, the man is swallowed up by a black 
rmoner ; sad when, i the eveaing, the sun disappears behind 
fe dack cloud, it liewise 1s overpowered by a nionster, and 
the red glow of the sunset is the blood which it eds. Three 
themes in particular are dominant in the most primitive celes- 
tial tales: the ascension of man into the heavens his descent 
from heaven, and the devoutmeat of the great heavenly 
Dadies, in particular of the mm, at sunset. One of the 
‘easiest of theve conceptions is the journey to heaven, This 
in indscated by the very fact that the meats for this journey 
fare always derived directly from carure, of consist of the 
weapons and implementa of prieitive cules, There is 
‘9 conception current is Australia and Oceania that beings 
Ihave climbed to heavea by meous of bigh trees, or have 
allowed themselves to be raised up by the branch of a tree 
that had been beat down to the oarth, Where the bow 
and arrow exist, as in Melanesia and America, the arrow- 
ladder is frequently exoployed for tbe celesual journey. A 
Suter shoots ax arrow into the heavens, where it remains 
fined ; he then seads a second arrow which catches into the 
notch of the rst, thea a third, a fourth, eic., wot the 
ladder reaches to the earth. The downward jouroey in not 
so dificult. This is generally accomplished by means of a 
basket or a rope sustained by cords ; t is thus that the celes- 
tial inhabitant fs enabled to descend to the earth. Many 
milrehen relate that the sam and the moon were originally 
Jmman beings who journeyed to the beavens. Hero they 
are thought to remaia, or occasionally, pethape, to retaen 
to the carth while other human beings take their place, 
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Besides the marchea telling of the interrelations of 
buman and celestial beings, there are also « uunber 
of other sorts. Of them we may bere single out, at 2 
particularly cheracteristic type, those which deal with 
devourment. Obviously, as has already bean noticed, it 
is the setting of the sun that very frequently constitutes the 
central theme of these tales. These mirchen of devour- 
meat, however, differ from those that daal with celestial 
journeys in that they clearly exemplify narratives iq which 
only one of the elements canaists of a celestia} phenamencn 
{in wdition to it, there are regularly also other element 
borrowed from the terrestrial environment. Indeed, the 








the outset, therefore, between those mirchen of devourment 
thet contain celestial elements and others in which these ela- 
‘ments are apparently lackng. A familiar example of mkschen 
fof devouement is the Biblical Jegend of Jonah, In. ite 
traditional cendermg, this is clearly of « relatively Inte origin, 
though it is probably based on much older tales, Many 
‘of the tales of devourmeat, which are coninon to all paste 
of the earth, centre about a hero, who is generally a 
conragecus youth sonking adventure. The bero ix devoured 
by a monster ; he Kindies a fre in the belly of the monster, 
and, by buming up its eatrails, rescues himself, The f 

that fie figures sa prominently io these tales maker it 
Aighly probable that they took shape under the inflame 
of observations of the seting min. Other tales make 20 
mention of fire, but relate that the beily of the monster 
is extremely bot, and that the heat singes the bair of the 
‘one who bas been swallowed. {2 an old illustrated Bible 
‘which was recently discovered, Jouah is plctared a» having 
a luxuriant grow:h of bair at the moment whee be is being 
cwvallowed ; in a second picture, when he comes forth From 
‘the belly of the whale, be is entirely bald. Hut even though 
this refereace to Gre and to beat indicates an influence om 
the part of the sunset, this type of celestial mirclien is 
none the less entirely different from that which deals with 
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Journeys to heaven tod the retum Yo carth. In the latter, 
the heaven is itself the scene of action upon which men 
and animale play their rbles. In the miechen of devour- 
meut, the cekstial phenomecom imparts certain chamc~ 
teristics to the terrestrial action that is being described, 
Tut the fatter continues to preserve tia terrestrial nacure, 
‘The uarrator of the mirchen or legend, therefore, may 
bbe wholly unconscious of any reference to the heavens. 
‘The prychological process of amimilation causes elements 
‘of a caleatial phenomenon to be fared into an action of 
the teerestria! enviranment and to cammanicate to the latter 
certain characteritics without, bowever, thereby changing 
the setting of the action The sbarie and the alligator are 
‘unimals capable of devouring men, thovgh this occur lets 
frequently ia reaity than ix story. Yet because thought of 
this zort arouse strong emotions, they may of therlves 
vary well come to form themes of mkrchen of devour 
nt, Tala has frequeatly been che case. It soetas to 
bhava happened, for example, ic the Jonah legend. The 
above-mentioned picture in which the propbet ix represented 
‘ax Iuitless after baving beea in the belly of the fish, may 
very well have its source im some otber mirchea of devour- 
meat. Tu this combizing numerous elements of diferent 
origina, the mirchen is traly representative of myth develap- 
maent, It shows clearly that the main theme of the myth is 
‘umally taken from man's terrestrial eaviromment, Troe, 
ccelentiak elements may eater into its composition and mny, 
sometimes give to the mythological conception itv char- 
acteristic features. Even in such cases, howeres, a con- 
ideratioa of the tale as a whole will show that the celestial 
slemonts are completely absorbed by the terrertria) theme ; 
eit very existence may be completely utkuown to the 
narrators of the tale. In « similar sumer, celestial ele- 
‘ments have probably been involved Ia the formation of 
other widely current mirchen. Thus, the mfrchen theme 
upderlyiog the legends of the Babylonian Sango, the 
Inraclitc Moacs, and the Egyptian Osiris, ax well as other 
tales in which a child, secreted im a chest, ld bore away 
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dy the waves and lands on « distant shore, in generally 
regarded 1 having been mggested by the temporary dis- 
appearance and reappearince of the em in a cloudy sky. 
Ta this case, bowerer, the supposition is doubtless mach 
‘more uncertain than io the case of the micchea of devour- 
ment. The theme relating to fre in the belly of the monster 
may be regarded as fairly uoambiguous evidence of the 
influence of celestial phinomes, precisely because i is 
related only externally and apparently accidentally to the 
actlon, It should further be said that the mirchen of the 
ating cheat, at least in its connection with the personalities 
of the maga and of history, docs not appear until the post- 
totemic age. Tt i probably ax old marcheo-theme which 
‘was assimilated by thew legends of origin because the 
origin of a hero of © god was unknown und demanded 
‘explanation. Once appropriated, it underwent a number of 
‘changes in form. 

‘Thus, the celestial mirchen transcends the ideas charac- 
teristic of the totemic age. No Jess do the tales of fortone 
or adventere generally mark the transition from the 
supremacy of the animal to the dominance of map. These 
tales, however, exhibit but a gradual and continuous 
development. "In the earliest marchen-myths, of which 
several examples have already been mentioned, the narrative 
Aescribes na event with satire objectivity, without any 
apparent colouring derived from the emotional attitude of 
the narrator. Later, however, even the totemic animat 
mirchen more and more betrays a Jove of the adventarous 
tnd of shifting fortunes. This chaaye varies with the degree 
in which maa steps into the centre of action, and animals, 
though not entirely disappearing, receive a place, similarly 
ta monsters and other fantastic beings, oaly in 20 far 
‘24 they affect the destinies of the hero of the tale. The 
zmnin theme of the narrative thea consists of the adventures 
‘of the hero, who is represented a8 experiencing any changes 
of fortune, always, however, with x Lappy ending, But 
‘even at this stage of development the hero ie. boy ; at a 
somewhat later period, a young girl sometimes asrcmes the 
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rile, or « youth wins a maiden after aumeroun adventures. 
‘At this point, dhe ale of forrine ceases to be a true muirchen- 
myth. Jun a1 the dance changes from a cult ceremony 
{oto ‘a direct expression of lively emotions of plearure, 
themselves beightened by the joy in the shythm of the 
bodily movements, £0 also dose the mirchea develop into 
a narrative that minister to the mere delight i Muctua- 
‘ong of Hfe-events and in theit bappy outcome. 

Thos, the beginnings of the tale of fortune go back 
to early totemic culture, though itv more perfect development 
into be found ooly amoag the sumi-cultural peoples of the 
Aotemic era, Tha hero of the marchen thea gradually pastes 
cover into the hero of tbe saya and of the epic. Ionend of 
‘the boy who vet forth pou magical adventures, we Gnd the 





CHAPTER II 
THE AGE OF HEROES AND GODS 


1, GENERAL CWARACTAR OF ‘HE Hrxoic AcE 


‘Tir expression ‘the age of hermes and gods' may mest 
‘with objection no lem thaa may ‘totemic age.’ The latter 
has an air of strangeness, because the conceptions of totetn 
and toteminn, borrowed from modem ethnology, bave as 
yet remained wafwailiar to tutorans and expecially to the 
istorians of civilisation. The former expression may be 
objected to on the ground that Use conceptions" beroes* 
and ‘gods’ are altogether too familiar to be extended 
‘beyond their apecisc meaning and appbed to an entire age. 
‘The word ‘hero’ suggests to ur pertaps tbe Homeric 
Achilley, or Siogtried of the Nuebelangen saga—thove maghty, 
viclorlous warriors of epic song who, ax we bave already 
seen, gradually evolved out of tbe beroes of primitive 
rmirchen, 1c is self-evident, however, that, when applied 10 & 
(great and important period of culture, the expremicn * hero * 
‘oust cot be limited 10 the oarraw meaning which it ponsotsos 
in hero-lore. True, we mut cot go #0 far oe does Carlyle 
‘when, in his “Heroes and Hero Worstip,” he bogins the 
race of heroes with Odic of the Nortimen and eods it with 
Shakeepeare and Goethe, thus extending the heroic age fram 
prehistoric times down to the preveat. Nevertheless, if 
‘we ould do jurice to the signiSeance of the conception 
“ferole* ae applied to an inperant period af Inman 
development, we must be permitted to inclade under the 
broader conception ‘heroic age,’ not merely the beroic 
Inero but alyo the hera ‘wha fas factored in the spletual 
realm, as the founder of cities or rates, or the creator of 
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religions. These latter heroes were gradzelly evolved, in 
‘the course of politcal aud religious development, out of the 
fancleat epic heroes ; in thea, the heroic age continues its 
ceateace after the heroes of the powerful anu crafty types 
hhave disappeared. In this broader significance of tbe word, 
2 hero in any powerful individuality whatsoever, and the 
(Gceeral characteristic of thin uew age, therefore, is the pre 
Gaminance of the individaal personality. Extercally, this 
exprones ItelF primarily in the fact that tbe age regards 
‘even all past ovents as the deeds of individual persons, 
‘Bound up with this i a progressive individualization of 
‘human personalities, ad a constant refmement of the crude 
istinctions vst characterize the tale of adveture and the 
older hero-lore. 

‘The gods of this age are Ukewise patterned extirely after 
powerful buman personalities. They are anthropemorphie 
fm every respect—human beings of « higher order, whove 
qualities, though found only among mea, are mgnied 10 
nfinitde. Just as the berm is a man endowed with more 
thao ordinary buman capacitios,t0 the god is a hero exalted 
bore the mearure of earthly heroes. This itself implies 
‘that the Dero necessarily precedes the god, just as man 
antedata the hero, Any fairly dettiled account of this 

period, therefore, must deal with the hiero before consider 
ing the god. ‘The god is created after the image of the 
fbaro, and not, as traditional mythology stl! believes, the 
bhero after the image of the god. It would, indeed, be a 
strange procedure for wan Gt to create the ideal conception 
‘of his god and only mubsequenily fo transform this isto 
‘bumman outlines, and thus produce the hero. In tbe advance 
from man to tbe anthropomorphic god, the bero would rarely 
already have been encouatered. This, of course, dots vot 
‘imply that gods may not occatioually be transformed isto 
Iherves ; it simply means that io the development ax a whole 
‘the bero mast bava preceded the god. Tbe relation here bs 
‘precisely the same as thet found everrebere else in con- 
‘nection With the development and degeneration af mytho- 
gical conceptions. The fact of sequence, bowerer, must 
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rot be interpreted to mean that we can polnt to a thn in 
which there were heroes but no gods. Hero and god belong 
fogether. Both reflect an eflort to caalt buman personality 
into the superhuman. in this process, no Gsed line may 
bbe drawn separsting the hero, whose actviey still falls 
vrithin the kuman sphere, from the god, wha is exalted above 
it, In fact, the diflerences between hero and god are by 
mo means merely quantitative, measurable io tenn of 
the elevation above the plane of imines characterintica ; 
the differentiating mazkx are eweatially gealilative. The 
‘hero remains human in all his thought and actlan. ‘The god, 
fon the other hand, possesses not merely human capacities 
raised to their highest power, but also characteristics which 
are lacking in roan and therefore also ia the hero, Especially 
noteworthy among the latter & the ability through is owa 
Power to perform magical acts, and thus to interfere at 
wid in the coune of nature ax well as in human fife. 
True, the hero of saga and poetry also employs magical 
‘agencies, ‘The means of magic which be controls, however, 
‘bave been bestowed upon him by some strange demaniacal 
bing, either by one of those demons wich, in the form of 
‘A man, an animal, or a factastic monster, are recogzised 
even by the early mythical tales as magical beings, or by 
2 rod, who, as such, combunon the highest qualities of the 
era with thse of the denen, Tha conception of an 
anthropomorphic god, therefore, results from a fasion of 
Iunro with demon. Of theve, the hero is x mew creation, 
originating in the mental fe of thu later age. He wat 
Yong foreshadowed, however, Sret by the animal ancestor 
(especially insofar as the latter brought blessings 

the subsequect cult of 
‘figure of the bero Is not oot 





the ancestor, yet personality as rach bas now come so to 
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dominate the interest of the age that in comparison with it 
the genealogical feature ia but secondary. 

Not so with the demon-idea. Though it hax one dawn 
from very remote times and has assumed macy forma 34 2 
result of varying cultural conditions, the deman bas always 
vemained @ magic being, arousing ow hope, now fear and 
terzor, Thin wos its nacre up to the very time when 
the ideal of the hero arose. This new idea ir then appro- 
priated, just aa it did, in earlier times, the ideas of a soul 
that survives the deceased, of che totem animal, of the 
ancestor, aud of other mythological figures. The very nature 
‘of the demoa has always boea constiruted by such incor- 
ornted elements, From this point of view, tho god wlio 
fs only a new form of decaan. In its exrher forma, bow- 
‘ever, an spiritdemon, animal-demos, and, finally, even at 
Aancester-demon, the demon was an impersonal product of 
the emotions, and possessed characteristics which underweat 
‘constant transformations, Whea it became a hero it for the 
firot time rove to the level of a personal being. Through 
the enhancement of the qualities of the hero it was then 
elevated into the sphere of the superhumes. Thus it 
came to coustute a human ideal far transcending the 
hhero. This accounts for the wniqueness of tbe god-concep- 

that, though the god asrumes the 
‘of the demon, the two are neverthe= 
Jess more widely distinct than were any of the exslier forms 
cof demon conceptions from those that anteceded them, 
‘The rise of the god-idea, therefore, ushers 1a a new cpock 
‘of religious development. Just beotuse of the contrast 
between pertonal god and impersonal demon, this epoch 
may Da designated as thet of the origin of religion, in the 
narrower and propec sanse of the word. The various forms 
‘of pure deman-belie! are preparatory to religion ; religion 
itself begins with the belief in gods. The relation which 
the belie in demons sustains to the belief in gods is another 
cvidence that bere and god must be grouped together, for 
there cam be no ceaciy marked sompora} differeace in tbe 
‘origin of these two ideals of personality. Just as woo as 
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the figure of the human hero anses, i assimsletes the demon- 
conception, which was already long in existence and which 
contisually wuderwent changes as a result of the various 
dea with which it came into contact. Alongside of the 
‘being that arose fram this fusioa, howerer, there continued 
alto the beco in hin purity, at well as the demon, whose 
various forms were at most crowded into the background 
by the appearance of the gods. To however great an extent, 
therefore, the age of heroes and gods may introduce @ com: 
pletely new spisitual movement that proves fundamental to all 
future culture and religion, it nevertheless also includes all the 
laments of previous development. Thee elements, more- 
dover, are not merely present in forms that have bean altered 
and in part completely changed by the processes of assimila- 
tion ; side by side with such forms, there are always also the 
original elements, which may be traced back to the earlies: 
beginnings ef mythological thought. The dominant factor 
determining the character of thas mew age, bowever, is the 
fro, The idaat of human pereooality which the bero 
eagenders in the folk consciousneas conditions all further 
evelopment, and expecially the origin of the god. For 
this reason the ‘age of heroes and gods‘ might also, and 
more briely, be called the heroic age. 

‘As the direct incarnation of the idea of personaly, it 
ia the hero about whom the new development of myth and 
religion ceotres. Smailary, the hero also stands in Covert 
elation to the transformations hat occur in all other de- 
partments of human Ife. Enormous changes in economic 
conditions and in the forms of life dependent upon ther, 
new social institution, with their reactions upon custora and 
law, transformations and creations in all branches of art 
all give expression to the new development upon which 
(his age bas entered. Here aso, just a at the beginning of 
the antaceding age, there are cumerous reciprocal relations 
‘between these various factors. The hero and the god can- 
zat be conceived apart from the Slate, whose founding marks 
‘the beginning of this period. Custom and law are just ar 
‘mich remus of the new political society as they are them- 
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selves gesential factors in its creation, Neither the State nor 
the worship of gods protected by it could survive apart from 
‘the great changes in economic Ife that took place at the 
Degisning of this period, and thar ware farther extablisbed 
land perfected in the course of time. Thus, here also each 
clement reinforces every other ; all the factors of life are in 
Constant interaction. At the beginning of the eotemic period, 
an we have seen, it was the new creations of mythological 
‘thought that coostitured the centre from which radiated all 
the ether elements of culture. At the beginning of the age 
‘of berves and gods it is the creative power of the religions 
consciousness whose activities most accurately mirror the 
‘various spiritual achievements of the period. 


2, Tur EXrmanat Cuvtuas or THE Henorc Aor. 

‘The heroic era is 20 comprehensive and compriset 
vo large & part of harman history that any attempt to arrive 
at even the barest outlines of ics extemal culture makes it 
clear that this culture is oven Yous unitary than is that 
of the preceding period. Tbe diferentiation of pheaomena 
naturally increase with advancing development. Eveo the 
various forms of totemic calture manifest wide differences 
in detail ; indeed, when taken as a whole, they represent dis- 
tinct acages. When we come to the heroic age, however, 
whove beginnlag la practically coincideat with the beginnings 
of history in the sual sense of the term, and which includen 
‘within itself a large part of the succeeding course of events, 
the multiplicity acd diversity of the forms of culture are 
‘comparably greater. Every nation bas its partiowlar 
Iheroes, even though there are also certain general hero-types 
which everywhere recur. Even more doos each ration have 
im gods. Heroes and gods aro ideals created in the image 
cof men, and therefore they always reflect—if pomible, ina 
heightened degree—the characteriatic differences of pooples. 
Neverthelen, anid all these diflerences of times and peoples, 
there are certain coastant features that distinguish tbe 
‘peroic period both from the preceding age and from tbe 
era that follows. Mom important of wl these features is 
‘he emablishment of the State. It was a loog step from 
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totemic tribal organization to politcal inatitctlons, In the 
sarge and prom of the folk migratioes which occurred at the 
beginning of the heroic period, traces of the preceding tribal 
organlsatlon were still everywhere present. Tribes did uot 
hange suddenly into Sates, Neverthelows, along with the 
‘ewergence of the heroic age and its concomitant phenomena, 
‘there was a notiveble texdeacy towards the formation of & 
ppolltical enter, This development pursued diferest cours, 
depending on the character of the ations or of theit heroes 
‘and gods, It in primarily the resultant diferences in political 
organization which, when considered in connection with the 
varallel changes in mythological and religious development, 
slearly show that In this period, just asin the totemic age, all 
other aspects of culture were closely depeadent upon myth- 
logical and religious jdeas. * Totemism:' connotes not ierely 
8 complex of mythological beliefs in which certain stare 
of culture had its vetting, bur also « unique form of tnbat 
‘organization, which, in apite of many differences of detail, 
remained constant ia its geoeral features, Similarly, polticad 
society, in the original form ie which it long sucvived, was 
closely ound up with the Beroic age, even thougty the 
Increasing differences between naticaal cultures ld, from the 
very outvet, to a greater diversity of forms than wert t0 be 
ound in the caso of totemiam. In spite of thete differences, 
Dowever, the factor fandamental to political society remained 
he same. The formation of States was always conditioned 
by individual rolerahip. Tain iteelf is indicative of the 
character of the age as a whole : ip typical expromion in to 
bbe found in the pertonalisies of heroes and of gods. Again 
Wt wan the migrations and wars of peoples that brought 
‘about the dissalution of the aid tribal organization and the 
creation of political society. But these migrations and wars 
were ou an incomparably broader sctle snd ted more la- 
Simate iatercoanections than ad previously been the cate. 
‘This gave chem a correspandiugly greater slgniScance, both 
intensively and extensively. Ax a matter of comparison, 
‘we may tefer fo the migrations of the Malayan race during: 
he towne age. fe would be dificult to conceive of more 
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extentive ralgrations. But they took place gradually, in 
separate waves, and left na traces, for the mast past, beyond. 
changes in the physical characteristics and in the languages 
cof peoples. ‘These migrations, which frequently involved long 
‘Yoyages across the sea, were carried on by but stall numbers 
‘of people, who set out from restricted groups, Tt cannot be 
doubted that these migrations exercised an influence on the 
character and the culture of the revulting mixed races. They 
vwere never able, bowerer, completely to transform the culture 
aaa whole, Even whea these tribal migrations vccurred 
in oft-repeated waves, they never resulted in more than wich 
imperfect beginnings of a political organization as we Gnd 
among the Polynesians or, is other parts of the earth, among: 
many of the semi-cultsral peoples of Ametice and Africa. 

Quite different are the Jotk migrations that occur ot the 
very dawn of the history of the great cultural peoples. 


‘these various clementt do not remain nachanged. They 
‘ceriaohy ‘seca: Dae wi he sin ik eel 
inhabitants, and it is from these fuslons, when they are 
at all deep-going, that new peoples arise. None of the 
‘gveat cultural natious that mark the beginning of this age of 
Iherves and gods, from the Babylooians down to the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Germans, is homogeneous. Indeed, 
recent Babylonian investigations have shown that the Semitic 
‘immigration into Babylon was preceded by tbat of other 





‘traces im Babylonian inseriptions, of which, howiver, the 
‘religious parts, especially, show that the Sumerians exer- 
‘decd a great influence upon later civilization. Similarly, 
the settlement of the Grecks, Romans, and Germans in 
the territory which they eventually occupied, followed upon. 
srreat earlier migrations to these regions. ‘The people that 
‘finally formed the Greek race left the mountaln country of 
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Thrace and Thessaly in prebinorie times ; wandering ta- 
wards the sea, they fused with the ociginal ichabitants of the 
segions inco which they entered. In view of these migrations 
of early history, the theory of the desirability of racial yucty, 
‘which as recently been so ardently championed in many 
quarters, is scarcely tenable. Political organization, on the 
‘oae hand, and mythology aod religion, oo the otber, represent 
important creations which for the most part sprang into 
‘ezisteuce only in the wake of migration and of the resultant 
fusion of peoples of diferent races, 

‘Though politcal organization has been mentioned 12 
he Grit imporamt feature distinguishing the heroic age 
from the preceding era, there ism second and ot Joan 
igniScant iferentia. ‘This relates to the material con- 
ditions of life. Two things are of outranding importance 
for the uew culture. The firt of these consirts in what 
‘ve ordinarily call agriculcore—chat is, the tiling af the 
soil by the ai of the plokph, or, 98 it iv therefore mora 
properly called in contrast to the earier hoe-cultre, plough 
culture. In addition, there {* the breeding of domestic 
fenimals, pasticalntly of food-rapplying cate, and, lates, 
of sheep and goats. 

1t i» even to-day widely believed that, of the various 
twodes of procuring food, hucting came first. The hunter 
4 thought to bave beea seived, one fine day, with an impulse 
ta domestleats animals instead of muting them. He umed 
the wild creatures, and thus farned from a hunter into a 
nomad. In the course of time, the nomad is then supposed 
to have tired of his wandering life and to have settled down 
‘in permanent habitations. Inmead of obtaining milk by 
lending his cattle, be bitched the ox to the plough, after 
Ihavlog (with that wisdom and foresight which such theories 
always attribute to peinitive man) tnvented the plough. 
‘This theory 1s an Impossible fiction from beginning to end, 
‘Te ix just ae tatrinsically Eoprobable as la the above-men- 
‘tiousd hypothenis that ia prebistoric times the Ausirallans 
fovented tofemic tribal organisation and exogamy for the 
Porpons of proventing the marriage of relatives. We have 
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teen, om the contrary, that the probibition of such marriages 
was 2 consequence of exogemy, and that the lane, ia cum, 
vwas aot deliberate invention but the natural result of 
certala conditions inherent in the culture of the age. All 
these institutions were originally due to In uences whose 
outcome coukl oot possibly have been foreseen. The same 
& true of the subject under discussion. In the first place, 
the assumed order of succession of tbe three stages of life 
4s oontradicted by facts. It i hardly correct to speak of 
2 hunting life whlch ls not supplemenced by a certain amount 
of agriculture in the form of boe-culture—an industry 
hich, an a rule, in carried om by the woman in the imme 
inte vicizity of the hut. This primitive agriculture 
cxisted even at a very eatly age. We find ic widely preva- 
Tent among the American aborigines, who pomeased no 
domesticated anical whatever except the dog, and the dog, 
43 was above observed, was never tarsed at all, but domesti- 
‘ated itself at the very dawn of prebistoric times. The sup- 
position thet the comadic life followed upoo that of the 
‘hunter is impossible, in the second place, because the animals 
that ara uated are not identical with thoee that form the 
care of the otad, Cattle were never objects of the chase ; 
the clotely related buffalo, on the other band, was never 
domesticated, but bas remained exclusively « game animal 
down to the prasent day. Game animals have never been 
ownesticated and utilized for the purpose of supplying mille 
fund drawing the plough. No doubt the domestic animals 
of the nomad at one cime existed io a wild state. Wild 
‘cattle, of course, preceded tame cattle. But the latter dsd not 
velop from the former by the indirect way of the hunted 
animal. Nor does agriculture at all presappose & nomadic, 
life. ‘There are vast stretches of the Old World, as, for 
lnutance, all of China, Indo-Chica, and Indocesia, where the 
roductioa of milk waa never engaged in but where agricul- 
‘are in the form of plough-colture bas existed, in part, since 
early times, Agriculmre, however, iovolves the raising of 
castle, pardcalarly of oxen. These male cattle are cus 
‘trated, umally whea very young. ‘They are thus mado 
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uctable, v0 that they may be hitched to the plough and 
ed for agricultural purposes mare easily than is posible 
Jn the case of bulls, which are never completely manage- 
able. What, then, were the motives which led to the raising 
cf cattle, an occupation which, in many places at least, 
is carried on solely 1a the interests of agricultire? What 
ptires ed to the castration of male cattle, a practice 
‘which everywbere obviously serves agricultural purposes? 

‘The traditional mode of explanation would lead us to 
suppose that man foresaw the effects of castration, that 
hhe lenow beforehand that if the bull were subjected to this 
‘operation he woold become an animal Sted to deaw the 
plough. ‘The izapoasibiity of this supposition is evident. 
Such an effect coold be learned only from experience, prioe 
to which, therefore, i comld ot kave been knows. The 
problem relating to the cultivation of the soil by meant af the 
plough, therefore, divides into two questions: How may 
wo account for the ox? How for the plough? These 
‘quiations are closely related, and yet they lead ue back 
to divergent explanations. For in all probability the plowels 
was originally drawn by man. Moreover, the plough was 
rot the first implement to be thus drawn; it was ante- 
coded by the wagon. Even ox tbe early Babylonian and 
Avryrlan mopuments there were figures of x wagon bear- 
ing ether aa imege of a god or else the king or chic? 
priest, both of whom were probaly regarded as uniting 
m one person the function of their offces with that of 
representative of the deity. Thus, the question ws to the 
origin of the plough carries ws back directly to that of 
the origin of the wogoa. Now, the cafliest wagon bad 
but two wheels ; the four-whecled wagon cams as a later 
‘Gscovery or as an laproveneat. The two-wheeled wagon, 
however, presupposes the wheel. But bow did the wheel 
‘coma t0 he recognited as a useful object of locomotion? 
The first traces of e mbecl or of wheel-like objects are to 
bbe found im the latter part of the stout age, A mumber 
of such objects bave been discovered in Europe ; in their 
centre 1s a bale, and there are spokes that radiate to the 
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circumference, ‘The fact that these wheels are of small 
size indicates that they may have buen worn about the neck 
as amslers. Bot even in early culture the wheel wes aloo 
put to am entirely diderent we. Widely prevalent aver the 
arth and probably coanectod with anciont wo worship, is 
the custom of kindling a Gre to celebrate the festival af the 
summer solstice. In anclent Mexico, tradition tells us, this 
fice was started by turning a notched disk of wood about 
aa stake until the beat tux generated gave rise to fre— 
the same coethod of producing fre by friction that is still 
in we among primitive peoples. This fiery wheel was then 
rolled down @ hill ax an image of the smn, and later, when, 
‘the custom bad Jost its original magical significance, an a 
symbol of the tus woving in the beavens. According to 
the report of W. Manabardt, a remasisbly similar custom 
vuinted in East Prosi not 20 very long ago. Perhaps the 
‘wheel that was worm about the neck as an amulet or article 
of adornment likewive had some connection with the idea that 
the sun was a celestial wheel rolling acrovs che heaven, 
‘After the early sox colts had oace created the rolling whee! 
in imitation of the van and its movements it was but a short 
step to the ea of securing regular, continuous mavernents 
boy means of which some sort of work might be performed. 
‘An carly application of this idea is to be found in the 
practice of spinning with distat and whorl, This invention 
‘was credited even by the ancicats to prehistoric tinea, Doubt- 
Jess its origin beloags 10 tbe beginnings of the heroic age. 
‘This mame early period, however, probably also used the 
‘wheel for transporting heavy articles. This was the original 
purpose of the Sne-wbeeled barrow. It alooe eoubled the 
ancieat Babylonians and Egyptians to overcome the diffi- 
‘nities of transporting by Inmoan agencies the tighty blockt 
of stone required for their tuples acd pyramids. From 
‘this it wos not an far atracce to the two-whesled wagoo, 
‘The barrow was pulled or pushed by mec. The wagon, in 
contrast ta the barrow, was apparently from the begiutlog 
sm eriatocmatic mode of transit, never used by the coowuon 
people. The two-wheeled wagon was in the firt instance a 
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webidle of the gods. Later it served as the vehicle of the 
sles, the terrestrial counterpart of the deity. Finally, the 
nobleman employed st in war, x0 going forch to bate. A. 
vivid portrayal of Datties in which such two-wheeled wagons 
played a part i presented in tbe fliad. True, the wagon is 
hare also, as a 7ue, ouly a means for carcying the hero to the 
scene of combat, ‘The fighting itelf is seldom done from it, 
‘Upon its arrival at the appointed piace, the watrior dlamounts, 
1 try his strength, shicid against ahield, with bis opponent. 
‘The general popalace, however, always goes on foot. 
‘Thin sketch gives ua the eosin outlines of the history 
of the wagon. But how did the animel, first the ox and 
later the haree, come (0 be bitched 10 the wagon? Origin- 
ally, the wagon bearing the image of the god was very 
probably drawa by mea, as was likewise, in imitation of 
this, the chariot of the king. But the breeding of naimals 
000, changed matte. Oxen wore used for the purpose of 
drawing wagons couch earher than were horses. ‘The horse 
id not appear until late in the history of crvatzation, There 
axe no Egyptan pictures of horses thot date back farther 
than the fifteenth dynasty, whereas those of cattle occur con- 
siderably earlier. In Oriental civilization, farthermore, the axe 
antedates the horse, In harmooy with stcient curtom, the ast 
‘even to-day coatinties, In the Orient, to be a favourite beast 
of burden an well xs a ridiog animal. The horee seems 
to make sts first appearance io history along with the 
Indo-Germanic tribe, who were probubly indebted for it 
to the Turanian peoples of the Asiatic steppes. An 
result of its superior epaed, it then superseded its rivals 
‘in all the civilliod countries of the ancient work. Toe 
‘Assyrian king went forth (o the chase and the Homeric hero 
to battle in a chariot drawn by stesds. It was oniy 
later that the Greeks used the horee for saddle purposes, and 
‘uot merely to draw the chariot. When tbit took place, 
‘equestrian combat caze iato favour among the artstocsacy. 
This development, however, was preceded not only by 
the taming of cattle but probably also by the use af the 
x for drawing the wagon. How the latter came about 13, 
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of course, only be conjectured, The bull has remained 
tuemanagesbie even to the present day; the aftetopt ta hitch 
‘kim to a wagos, therefore, ctust always ave failed. The cow 
was not forced into this service—at lout, not in those places 
where mi was valued. On the other band, the castrated 
mule animal is thoroughly suited to the tk of drawing 
the wagon, It is stronger tha the cow, and also more 
tracuble. It is inooncenvable, however, that castration was 
originally performed withthe papow of engendering thee 
chazacteristion, Before there could be such a porpate, the 

reaults must already have been knowo—that ix, che operation 
mst already Save been performed for other purposes, 
Eduard Hahn bas offered a suggestion with referanoe to 
‘our problem. ie has called attention to the ancient Asiatic 
cults of the Phrygian Cybele and the Syrio-Phaniciaa 
Astarte, ‘These calls are suailar to the vegetabon festivala 
Which, a8 wat mentioned in the preending chapter, 
may be found among the Pueblo peoples of America, 
Sumilar orgastic phenomena recur wherever peoples are 
primarily couceraed with agriculture and are anxious for 
the welfare of the grain. The beginnings of verets- 
hoa elt, found in the easliee penod of hoe-cultur, 
‘were succeeded by more developed deity cults, connected 
with plough-cultare The ecstatic motives astociated with 
‘the tillng af the soul then extended their influeace beyond 
the limits of vegetation cults propor and became univeraal 
slements of tbe deity cults. ‘The powers shared by 
the mumerous demoniacal beings of the moze primitive cults 
were now centralized in a single goddess mother. The 
e-giving activity of the deity im connection with human 
{procreation cart to be of focal interest. The exaggerated 
development of cult ecstasy caused the orgy to become a 
forin of self-mmortification. The cult associates, expecially 
the priests, lactzated and emasculated themselves in the 
fary of religious excitement. By becoming » permanent 
custom, this gave rie to a group of cumschs consecrated 
to the service of the deity, These were doubtless the earlicat 
wonnchs of history, In the gueniians of Turkish harems 
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‘and in the singers of the Sistine Chapel, survivals of these 
unrestrained cults of the past ssl exet, Now, when the 
group of emasculated priests paced bende the chariot of 
the goddess, they sight easily hve bit upon the iden 
of hitching’ = castnted animal to the wagon. But 
however plausible this hypothesis may appear, in that it 
avoids the imposnble assumption of an invention, 1¢ never- 
theless leaves one question woanswered. Even though the 
castration of the prieat may be understood as the result of 
the well-known eflects of extreme rebgious excitement, the 
castration of the bull is not yet accounted for. Are we to 
suppose that the priest merely aimed to render the azimal 
similar to himeel{? Neither ccstasy nor reflecoon could 
sccount for such purpose, But there is unother factor 
‘which bas always Deen significant for cult, and which 
attained to increased importance precieely in the worship 
ff the deity. I refer to aterifice, In ite bighest stages, 
smerifce assumes new forms, in that man offers either Inm- 
‘elf or parts of his own body, bis blood, his hair, or a finger. 
‘A late survival of such sacrifices i to be found in « custom 
that is still provalent ic Catho¥c coumtrion, Here it fre- 
questly occurs that a sick mas lays a wax ceplion of the 
doseased part of his body upon the altar of the gaint. This 
idea of sacrificing parts of one’s own body 18 130 exemplified 
in the velf-emascviation practised by the Russion sect of 
Skopsi even in our ows Christian age. Such sacrifice, 
moreover, may receive a wider application, s0 a3 to include, 
‘acong the merigcral objects, parts of the animal, Now atone 
‘time the kldneys wich their connected organs were regarded 
as vehicles of the soul, and, ax such, were sacrificed (0 the 
‘ods. ‘The castration of the bull, therefore, may originally 
‘well have been regarded a3 the sacrifice of the most readhly 
accessible of the favourite vehicles of the soul. Thus, tt 
‘ey have been in the cass of the animal whose generative 
organs bad been sacrificed to the deity that tan first 
observed the change of characteristics which Sted the znimal 
to be hitched to the chariot of the deity, and Snally, through 
an extension of its sphere of usefulness, to draw the plough 
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sezoss the elds. This hypothesis, which presupposes the 
{plat Influence of orgiastic vegetation coke and aacient 
macrigcial usages, 1s, of course, not susceptible af positive 
Gemonstratn. Nevertbeles, to ove concumed with the 
‘rastitoa from ancient field ealts to the agriculture of later 
Howes, the combination of conditions jist indicaled may 
reasonably be regarded ax affording the basis of ak 
hnypothesia that is peychologically not improbable, 
Whether the raising of tim mulch cow wat coincident 
‘with the taming of the ex for the purposes of agvicalare, 
and whether 1 came about as the result of a similar trant- 
formation of motives, it is hardly possible to determine, 
Though wch changes are of more icporunce for the 


thas anywhere survived. All 
in that the taming of the o to 
the raising of the milch cow are not necessarily bound 
‘up with one another, For plough-caltare and the wile in~ 
dustry are by no means always to be found together. In 
wpite of his bighly developed agriculture, the Chinaman 
oathes milk, whereas the Hindoo regards it 
gift of cuiliesion, prising it not ooly Tecaue of the 
utter which he securea from it but especially as a food 
and asa 
the promise that Canaan was to be « land “ that loweth wi 
‘milk and hooey." The latter expression suggests the cul- 
tural conditions of two widely diferent periods. Milk repre 
seats the most valuable product of iater culture, while even 
primitive mam regarded the Boney whichi he gathered from 
the bives of wild bees as his most precious article of food. 
‘Whatever may be dhe relation of the twa factors ia the 
dennestication of cattle, whether the taming af the ox pro- 
ceded the rising of cows or vice versa, te production of 
smilc, at any rate, represents the more GiGcult and slower 
task The taming of the ‘esvectially on act that 
affects only she particular eniaal ia question ; even to-day 
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ft must be repeated iz the case of every male calf; the 
Inheritance of acquired characteristics 3s bere not aperntive. 
‘The cow, just as all female manaaals wn thelr natural condi- 
tion, produces very litle milk except during the period of 
suckling, and thee analy so much ax is necessary for the 
support of her young. Only through efforts continued 
throughout generations and as a reault of the inheritance 
of scquized characteristics could she be brought 10 that 
trecieadous over-prodaction of her secretion of which abe 
hae Become capable. Ta this cava, ereforn, there must 
from the very oatact have been a systematic striving toward 
the drsired goal, Ir is not absolutely essential to nssume & 
change of motives such as occurred in the taming of the Ox ; 
from the very beginning there may bave been an attempt to 
taake personal use of the mak which Nature intended for the 
calf, Nevertheless itis not imposmble that religious motives 
bere also played a part. This is wade all the mote probable 
by the fact that the cow, no lesa than the bull and the ox, 
‘was worshipped by many peoples even in the earliest petiod 
of deity cults, Suck worship is particularly noteworthy, 
jnummuch as cattle wore never fovourite totem animals as 
‘was, for instance, the buffala among the hunting peoples af 
‘the American prairies. Even though be geoeral idea of 
animal cult was carried over from the toremic period to the 
Vegianings of the agrarian deity cul, this animal cult was 
ewentally changed, and it became ascociated with different 
objects. The latter are now 90 longer connected with the 
old towem beiets chat sprang, in part, from primitive ant- 
anim; they are determined entirely by the conditions of 











later culture, agriculture and the milk industry, are not evecy- 
where equally prized. Hence there is a difference as regards 
the relative importance of the male and the female mem- 
ber of the species in the cult worship that in accarded ta 
the most valued domestic animal of the new economic era. 
In the Ople-worship of the Egyptians, a2 well ax in the © 
Persian cnit of Mithra, the bull wan regarded we an incama-© 
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fon of the wupreme daity. In muny sections of Northera 
Earope it is even to-day customary, at harvest-time, to 
Vodeck an ox with ribbons aod wreaths of Sowers and ta lead 
‘kim in a festal procession. On the other hand, we find that 
the Vedas and the Avesta, in harmony with the high value 
‘which the ancleot Zadian and Iranian peoples place on milk, 
extol the cow ax the most sacred of animals. In the fret 
stages of the domestication of cattle, it wax posuble to 
guln only a sail supply of milk, amce its over-production 
‘could be developed but slowly ; jast for ehis reason, how~ 
‘ever, milk wae all tho more valuable. This may probably 
‘ali throw light on the tigh value which was Jong placed 
fon butter a1 a sacrificial gift, The attempt to verore this 
valuable product for sacrificial purposes tony then itelf in 
tum have reacted upon the milk industry. Thus, the two 
‘great ‘advances in materia! colture that attend the herbie 
‘Age—the ting af the soll with the plough and the aya- 
tematic eadesvour to secure milk and ite producte—teem 
to be, in par, directly due to, and, in par, closely bound up 
with, motives of cult. External cottore acd inzer religious 
impulses have aheays attested themselves to be elements of 
1 totality all of whose party are interrelated. 

Of the mew forms of industry which thus arose, the 
cultivation of the sail by means of the plough led 10 a 
further important change. This change was just as moch 
am affect af the new canditions of life ws it wan an expres- 
son of the altered spirit af the times, ‘The guidance of 
the plough is s task which preveate the Geld work from 
‘baing any longer done in common, as it was at the height 
of boe-culture and daring the time of the origin of the great 
vegetation festivals of totemlam, The Individual cust gulde 
‘his owa plough. The appearance of plough-culture indi- 
viduallzer Labour. Jost a8 the intividasl comes to the fore 
jin political development and is extolled in legend as the 
founder of cities sod States, #0 abso is it the individual 
‘who cultivates the land. This individualistic tendency also 
asvadually makes sel fet in the rising of domestic acitoals, 
Plough-culture gives rise to private property as vegards 
‘both the soll and Its produces. 
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Here again, however, the now social onder influences 
conomic ifs snd both together produce forther changes 
fm external qulture. Indlvidual activity receives emphasis 
‘pot alone in the exltivation of the soil but also in warfare, 
Primitive mas was not at all familiar with war. He slew 
his enemy from an ambush, attacking hum but veldom io 
‘opin combat. Tn the toremic age, when actual weapons 
of war first made their appearance, tribal war was a sinfe 
‘of mazy against mazy. As yet the iodiadox! combatants 
were not sharply differentiated fram ooe another. The 
‘masses clashed with each other in unregulated strife, without 
definite leadership or fixed sysext. Only with the dawn 
‘of the political era do we fiad reguinted single combat. 
Such combat then becomes the decisive factor in war- 
fare, Conaider the Homeric description of tho battles 
before the walls of Troy. The batle i decided by 
champions (promachof). Taese alight fro their chariots 
of war end fight, man against man. Tho maxes stand 
{in the background, hurling lances or stones. Tbetr actlows, 
hhomeves, have little importance. They fles as g00n as ther 
‘champion falls, Tae result of the battle thus depends upon 
fadividuats and act upon the mastes, ‘Tha weapons also can- 
form to these altered conditions. In earlier tunes, practically 
‘unas but long-distance weapans were used—the sling, the 
hurled speac, ar the bow and arrow, weapons aimiler to thote 
‘rnployed in the chase Single combat necessitated weapons 
of close range—the axe, held fast in the band, tbe lance, uted 
fas a thrusting weapon, apd the sword. Instead of tbe long 
{hield, covering altos! the entice body—thields auch as even 
the Australians and also the earliest Greeks carried—2 small 
round shield was demanded by reason of the use of swords 
In fighting, OF the various weapon found at the xesith 
cf the heroic age, therefore, the sward is the most charac- 
teristic. Tt is also the mast typical creation of this period. 
e obviously origizated through a gradual shortening of 
the lance, thus becoming a weapon specifically adapted for 
individoal combat at clote range. Thus, the tendency 
tomard the assertion of individual personality made itsclt 
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felt ix warfare and in weapons, just a1 it did in the Stato, 
in ogricsture, and in the cule of personal gods. 

‘Similar fundamental factors underlic the last great cul- 
tural change. ‘This we have already touched upon in our dis~ 
cexscion of agriculture, namely, the rise of private property. 
Following inevitably upon the appearance of private 
property are distinctions in wealth ; these lead to differ- 
ences in social position. In the totemuc age, the con 
trasting conditions of rich and poor are, oa the whole, 
ot in particular evidence; even towards the decline 
Of the period, indeed, they are only beginning to are, 
Every man it th equal of the ocber. Only the chiefs 
ad a small number of the older men have a superior rank, 
This rank, moreover, is not due to property but to the ser- 
vices which ability and experience enable them to render, oF 
to the reverence which custom metes out to them, It is 
rot until the heroic age that a propertied class becomes 
Uifereatinted from » class owning little or nothing. This 
chinge ia due ia an important measure to the folk migra- 
tigns that inaugurate the beginning of the new age. The 
ropertied class derives from the nictorious conquerore j tbe 
friginal inhabitants are without propesty. In the warlare 
connected with these migrations, slaves ara captured ; these 
are employed particularly ix the cultivation of the soil. 
Thus, the mare aristocratic are exalted by their grester pos- 

ann above those who have lesa property. As free indi- 
idvals, however, both of these classes are superior to the 
slaves, who, similarly to the animals wed in agriculture, are 
themselves regarded as the possession of the free and the rich. 

ound up with these social distinctions in the division 
Of labour wisch now arises, The landowner no lange: bio 
self manufactures the tools which be ueeds or the weapons 
with which be goes to war. A class of artisans is formed, 
camsisting partly of those who have litle property, and partly 
of saves. This differentiation of labour leada to feo 
pheoomens which long continue to inflcence the development 
of caltrs, I refer to trade and calonisetion. The former 
comsiste in the transmistion of the products of laboar ; the 
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latter, in the migration of a part of the people itmeif iano 
distant places, where the mime conditions that led tb the 
Jounding of the mother State result in daughter States. Ia 
the fotembc age, there were o colonies. Extensive a were 
the wanderings of the Papuans, the Malays, the Polynesians, 
and of some of the American and African tribes, these 
peoples never established colonies ; moreover, the roup 
‘hich settled in distant places always Jost its connection with 
the mother group. True, new living conditions were sought 
and found, and, through mixture with the native populations, 
new racer were produced. Nevertheless, it was not until 
the politcal age thar those parts of a particular people 
‘which settled dows in foreign lands continued to retuin & 
consciousness of conection with the mother race. 

Of the two abovementioned elements of the newer culture, 
‘commerce naturally preceded colontation, Of all civilized 
peoples, the Semitic race wat the Grst to open up great 
channels of trade. Phoenician commerce dates back to the 
‘earliest records of history. Even the Mycenlan graves of 
Greece contain gold fewelry of Phaician workmanship. 
‘Spacially, the trade relations of the ancieat Phoroicians ex- 
fended over the whole of the known Occident. It is charac- 
Aeriatic of the Semitic race, however, that they rarely snder- 
took aettal colonisation. ‘Trade ard all that te connected 
‘sith R the industrial ardour necessary to supply the objects 
of trade and to exchange them for grain and other natural 
products, has always been their chosen spbere. Tbe Indo- 
Germanic races, om the other band, have eaturally inclined 
ta colonization frum early times on. In the foremost rank 
‘wore the Greeks, with their colonies iz Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Southern Italy, and Sicily. These colonial groups, more- 
over, always retained their connection with the mother 
people. ‘Thus, the earliest culture of the Crecks was that 
fof the colonies io Asia Minor. Later, the colooia of 
southern aly exercised a someg reaction on the mother 
country in science and act. It wan Dot unbl relatively late 
‘hat the highest cultural development of the mother country 
followed upon that of these ovtposts af Greek culture. 
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3. Te Deveoruant oF Pouricat Socrery, 
‘The fundamental characteritica of totemic society appear 
to be purely a product of ature. This in expecially true of 
totemic tribal organization. Its simple regularity and the 
constant recurrence of essentially the same charncteristica 
are the natural result of original condstions of life that were 
universlly prevalent. A horde split op into two halves. In 
the simplest cases, such as we bare noticed in our account of 
the Auntralians, tribal orgecimtian recinined limited to this 
ual division. The condition that brought about this or- 
‘ganieation 270% as 2000 as a horde that spoke the sume 
Iunguage spread out over a fairly broad tertiary, The 
tame process of division might then repeat itself in the 
case of each of the two halves. This gave rise to a clan 
organization of four or eight divisioos, av found among 
most of tie Australlan tribes, aod frequently alvo in 
‘Melacesia. Such an organitation was developed also by 
the original inhabitants of North America, although the 
totemic basis here degenerated acd became ensentially an 
‘eternal form, Totemic tribal organisation ix unqvestion- 
ably a phenomenon that arives with immanent necesnity 5 
Indeed, one might abmost say that ite sppetrmnos involves 
no co-operation oc the part of tac himself. The division 
takes place of itelf; it is a result of the natural conditions 
vubdesiying the propagation and growth of society. 

From the very beginsing of the heroic age on, the 
development of political society gave rise 10 phenamena that 
were fundamentally different from those of earlier ties. 
‘The irreconciebility of this fact with the view, still held 
by hiaorians and philosophers, that the State representa 
the earliest form of an ordered community life, in evident. 
Such theores were porsible caly whea the whole of totemic 
culture was a8 yet 6 terra Uecogalis, Totenk: tribal organ- 
jeation cannot possibly be interpreted 01 an incomplete and 
‘undeveloped form of the State, Rather Is lt trve that totemic 
and political societies are completely different in kind. 
Emeatially diferent characteristics an¢ conditions of origin 
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Mesaareate thera fron ane another, even though there sre 
cortain hybrid forms, represeatiog primarily a partial aur- 
vival of older triba! customs within the cowly exablished 
politcal society. Now, in so far as meatal history always 
involves a regular order of development, one would, of 
course, be jastfied in maintaining that huinan society also 
vecastarily qventuates in the State—that is, in a. palitcal 
society. Indeed, this may perhaps be the meaning of 
Aristote's statement that man is a“ politica? animal.” 
‘This statement may be interpreted to Tefor to a pre- 
dispoution rather than to an inherited characteristic. 
‘Nevertheless, Aristotle's view that the State gradaaly 
developed out of the family and the vilnge community 
jn in contradiction with the actual facts. To read back a 
tendency toward political development into the very 
beginnings of uma society, moreover, rercity in a 
failure to give proper exuphasis to thove exsential differeucen 
which distingniah the great periods of this derelopment— 
dlitferences which at the crucial points axsune the form of 
antitbeses. Furtherinore, we must not overlook the fact that 
there are peoples who have even ax yet uot progreaed 
Deyand totemlc tribal organization and who will very pox 
sibly never advanes to the formation of a State, particularly im 
cee this depecds upon their own initiative. On the other 
Duand, it ia doubkless to be assumed that thoy peoples who 
later acquired a political organtation at one time possessed 
‘ totemle tial structure. The higher stege of politcal 
rgantation, however, obviously difiers fundamentally from 
that which preceded it, The older rootlves have been super~ 
seded by gich a9 are connected with the great foll migra- 
tions and tribal fusions, and with the changes conteqnent 
upon them. True, when the time was ripe, thete migrations 
‘and fusions of peoples came to past with the saume anceasty 
a did the original division of the primitive borde into two 
halves, Nevertheless, a new set of conditions became 
operative. These, of course, arose ia 4 regular course of 
development out of the most primitive modes of Me, and 
yet thay were not directly derived from thee. ‘The creative 
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the sion af the twa ideas led with a sort of faner neces 
to the acceptance of the number twelve as a norm. 
application of this norm to human relations was = 
reralt of the belief that it was of divine origin. 
Babylonian calendar, whose fundamental principles, i 


dahl 





the fun at the vernal equioox, and 
‘of the moon until the sum returned to the same the 
[Babylonians found that twelve revolutions of the moon were 
equivalent ta one of the sun, While this observation is tn 
realuy, of course, only approximately true, 10 the fir 
astronomers it might have appeared sufficiently exact to be 
regarded as the law of a divine world onder, ‘Thus, the year 
‘came to be divided into twelve moaths ; and, since the moo 
‘presents four phases in each mocth, first quarter, full moos, 
last quarter, aud sew mooe—an observation which Jeng 
antedates astrouomica! calculation—che mocth was ot once 
divided into four parts. Since dhe moat hes approximately 
‘wwenty-eight days, tho result was a sieeh, comprising arr 


i 
| 





garded a8 sacred, because of its relation to 
‘of the aun and moon, These muzobers ware believed to ba 
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written by the gods themselves io flaming ietters on the 
sky. Ta the Babylonian, the sky furnished « revelation of 
‘the laws that should govem terrestrial life. The mumber 
twelve, especially, was adopted as the basis of the organima- 
tion of human society. Of this eldest form of division, 
Ihawever, ooly meagre end occasional survivals have re- 
mained. We may refer to the logoadary twelve tribes of 
pre-esilic Tarael—later a source af mulch dificufty to Tak 
rudic scholars, igamnuch ax thete tribes are not 10 be found 
in history—and also to the twalve gods of Greece, the twelve 
‘Apostle, te. But the number twelve bax aot merely Jefe 
{ta traces in legend j it has algo inscribed itself in the records 
‘ot history. Thar, the Athenian population originally com- 
prised twelve divisions, there being four clane (phy), 
each of which was composed of three pAraires. Sinilaly, 
the colonial tervitory of the Gree in Asia Minor is said 10 
have inchided twelve Toate ckiee, Moreover, evan it Inter 
times, the Amphictyonke League, which undertook the pro- 
tection of the Delphic oracle, canlated of ewelve 
amphictyoos, though this, it i true, was wo connected 
with the division of time, each of the twelve tribal groups 
being entrusted with the guardianship of the shrine for one 
month in the year. With fow unimportant exceptions, how- 
ever, the number twelve, which was at one time probably 
very widely regnant, bas lost its influence. tx place io the 
organisation of society as well au fa the regulation of other 
anspects of huoman life has been taken by « gumerical rystem 
that still dominates our entire calure—the decimal system. 
‘Bren prior to the age of Colsmbus, the decimal rystem made 
tts appearance in cereain mare civilied parts of the Western 
world where tbe duodecimal system was never kuowa. That 
the former originated independently im dierent places, ta 
rendered all the more likely by the fact chat even primitive 
‘man wed bis ten fingers as mu aid ia counting, in apte of the 
fact that be had aot as yet formed words for nurabers greater 
than three or four. But, Bowever natural chin method of 
counting may be, is application to the organization of the 
roup and the divuion of peoples nevertheless represents a 
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deliberately edopled plan. It pomible, this is even more 
true bere than in the case af the duodecinal syrien. We 
are now face to face with the wide digerence that separates 
Political socioty from totemic eribal enganiction. In de- 
‘Yloping ox the principle of deal dixon, he ter resembles 
‘2 natal process which rans ite own course apart from any 
‘operation of caneclous intention, even though directly inf 
‘enced, of course, by he general conditions of Inanan life, 
‘The organization of society according to the mumber ten, 
fon the other hand, can be interpreted omly as an intentéanxl 
fact. Hence history not infrequently brings this form of 
orgunization mio direct association with the names of indi- 
vidual lawgirece, with Clutkeae: of Athens or Serviss Tullis 
‘of Rome. No douby a basie for thin new order Ind baen 
prepared by the general conditions of a society which had 
progressed beyood the toteme stage. Ite systematic intro- 
duction, however, and the series of decimal subdivisions that 
fenmued, are only conceivable ax x leginhtive act emanating 
from a personal will. In the formation of social groups, uo 
feos than im the clawifcation and enumeration of external 
objects of nature, there muy st times have been some vaclila~ 
tion of choice between the duodecimal and the decimal 
ryatems. In its appleation tm framan anciety, however, the 
decimal rystem Gnally prevaiied. Indeed, the simple wea 
of counting afforded by oar ten Gngers supplanted the 
system suggested by the Grmamect in every field of 
tie, except in connection with oeleaia! phenomena chem 
selves acd with the reckoning of time, wbich was directly 
‘based om the observation of these phenomena. That the 
victory of the dacimal principle was due merely to the prac 
teal necessity of choosing the principle that was simplest and 
‘moet convenient, ia shown by the fact that ten was never 
a uacred mumber, as was twelve. It has « purely terrestrial 
and human origin. In the field of the practical necessition 
of life, man was victorious over the gods, Perhaps, there- 
fore, the organization of society on the decimal principle 
reflects also the triumph of the secular State over theocracy. 
The decimal principle Ukewise exercised 2 ceria in 
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uence upon the division of time abd it is nmely not 
‘accidental that such infbyence cobxides with epoch that 
‘are strongly characterised by m secularimtion of human 
interests, AS early as the ticth century ¥.C., the great 
politica! organizer of Athens, Clsthenes, made an attempt 
te divide the year into ten manths instead of twelve. Tho 
‘attempt miscarried, just as did the analogous one on the 
part of the first Freach Republic to introduce n week of 
ten days. As a matter of fact, objective measurements of 
time are derived from the beavens and uot from tan. 
‘On the otber hand, oor messarement of terrestrial spaces 
sand owe grouping of populations depend entirely poo our- 
selves, and therefore naturally conform to human charac- 
teristics, Im these cates, it is the decimal rystem that is 
‘used. In view of the fact that the mumber ten was de~ 
‘berately adopted, this cumber has been thought to represent 
an idea that emanated from a single source. Since tbe 
organization effected by Clsthenes and thar of Servius 
‘Taitius tn Rome falt approximately within the same century, 
1 tan been bellowed that im these cases, expecially, we sony 
‘assume this fimdamental idea of division to have been 
dorrowed. ‘The very extensive distribution of tbe decimal 
srystem, bowever, militaes against the probability of this 
‘supposition. Thus, the Beok of Exodus vo loager speak 
of the legeadary twelve tribes of israe! but tell of ooly om 
tribes. We likewise hear of groups of ove hundred, and of 
more extensive groups consisting of one thousand. These 
visions alao recur among the Germanic peoples, and ic 
‘the far-distant realm of the Peravian Incas. Amang the 
later, however, there are aloo distinct traces of « totemic 
tribal organization that antedated tbe fovasion of the Tucas, 
‘Tals was the foundation wpon which the Inca Kings and 
their oficials finally reared an organization cousisting of 
(groups of tex, one bumdred, and ooe thossand—indeed, the 
later were even brought together to form groupe of ten 
thoosand. In certain cases, such aysems may perbape hare 
been introduced fram withoyt or may, in part, hare bem 
acquired throngh ‘nitation. *Nevertheless, the supposition 
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‘that they all emanated from a single region is doobiless just 
as improbable as is the view dat the decimal eyvtem in 
‘general had but a ringle origin. This new grouping of the 
‘population is closely bound up with the conditians af pofiteal 
society. It is dependent upon fro motives, which, though 
ot universally operative at fist, became ao the very moment 
‘that political society took tt rhe. The fint motive is of 
‘subjective mature. 1% consist: in an increased faciiry in 
the use of the decimal mode of counting, ax a result of 
which larger groups, consisting of muttipien of teo, are 
formed: besides the alngie group of om, it must have 
‘become possible to conceive of groups of one hundred, ane 
‘thousand, and, in rare casey, even of one hundred thoutand, 
‘The otber motive is objective in character. There ard 
changes ia the externa! conditions of fe mich as to demand 
‘more comprehensive and at the same time more highly 
rranized divisions than prevailed in the nataral tribal 
cganization of the preceding age. Ia two distinct direc- 
tions does the deciznal system prove readily applicable. One 
in in the disteBvution of landed property. With the appear 
ance of plough-cuiture, land grasvally came to be largely 
‘eouverted {ato personal property. It was all the more 
Aecmuary, therefore, for the individual to unite with otbers 
for the mike af protectioa and aid. Thus arase the mark- 
community. This naturally centred about that part af the 
territory which, became it was not put under the plough 
‘but wap reserved for common ure as well ax commen 
care, temporarily renained comimoo property—namely, the 
pasture end woodland. Thus, the mark-commualy was 
Inevitable: it reguked from the new method of cultivating 
the soil, which brought with it a coobination of peasomal 
‘property with common ownership. The size of che commmity 
‘was, of coure, deterciued by the relation which these two 
Jorme of owaerthip sottained to each otber, being dependent 
‘wpo the fact that the amount of common property bad to 
‘orrespond with the mumber of individual owners who abared 
lex we. The right proportion of these twa sorts of prope 
‘val be determined oaly by experience and refectim.” Once 
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ascertained, it was but natural to adopt this proportion more 
renenlly, io connection with wore extensive groups of 
People. Here the decimal orgacisation into groups of tent 
‘and busdreds, to which subjeccie infizencea naturally tended, 
promised tobe couvenient also from the standpoint of 
objective conditions, 

Independeatly af other factors the mark-commmnity 
might have permitted certain diversities In sic. The group 
wwere readered uniform, however, through the infuence of 
bother orguaization, whose divisions, on the one hand, were. 
necesaarily ideotial with the mark-communities but, on the 
fotder hand, pomessed by their very natore x strong inherent 
tendency toward regularity of size. 1 refer to the military 
organisation, which was crested by the political society in the 
Intereat of self-protection. (nthe eatly part of the beroic 
‘period, the Individual champion was doubtless of wach pre- 
fnainent iraportusce that the nassce formed but a somewhat 
unorganised background. Homer preseats mich s picture, 
though hie account is pechapy not 90 much a foithfal 
representation of actual conditioos an the remit of the 
individualtang tendency of poetic narrative. But just as 
‘the masses very soon gain greater promineace in political 
life, 40 alae do they in warfare. This encourages tactical 


permit of being directed by 2 single leader ; that the 
mmber fs an eran ons hundred results solely from the 
readeacy toward decimal enumeration. Since the paliccal 
‘oclety io composed of individuals who are, as a rule, both 
mark-aseocites abd companions ia war, tbe 90 group 
coalesce. The distribution of property and tersitoral and 
tailiary orguaiation are the devermining factors i political 
society. 
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Political soclety thos acquires 2 new basi. The can- 
tions determining its character ave very different from those 
‘that underlie totemic tribal organisation. Quite narurally, 
herefore, the tribal system disappears with the se of 
the Siata ; l¢ is at best bot fragments of it that survive 
in names, cult-lliances, or in bits of custom. On the other 
hhand, the cee organisation exercises an infuse upoa all 
‘the relations of life. Ia part, it effects changes in exinting 
institutions ; in past, it creates new institutions, which unite 
to give the political age its characteristic stamp. We have 
spoken of the peaceful arte of agriculture, which provide 
for the emintenance of vociety, and of the military organiza 
tion, reared upon agriculture to assure safety and protec- 
‘lon from without. There are primarily three additlonat 
fearures that characterise political soclety, expecially at its 
imception. The first of these is a reorgantistion of the 
family, The other two are gecuinely new creations, # we 
except certain sporadic beginnings that occur in the 
‘tranitlonal culture, They consist, oo the o0e hand, 
in tho difarentiation of classes and of oceupatlons— 
both of which arise in one and the same courte of 
oyelopment—aod, on the other, io the foandation of 
lle, Doubtless this order of sequence also approximately 
indicates the successive steps { the establishment of the 
new political organization. ‘The reorganization of the family 
inaugurates. this development ; ic i terminated by the 
founding of cities, for cites are the centres from which the 
‘management of the State is conducted and which mediate 
Intercourse between the separate regions ; following poo 
‘the forme and preceding the lates, is the diGerentiation of 
clases and of accupations—a result of property canuitlous 
and of military organization. 


4. Finny Onoumzarion wirmim PotricaL Socmery. 

‘Wherever primitive man has been protected against 
foreign influences, as we have seen, be apparently always 
vex in monogemy. This mode of marriage is continued 
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fm the fotemie age, and is the fandamental mods from 
‘which all others are deviatioas. These deviations we 
found to be the two forms of polygamny—polyandry 
and polyryay. Im the provence of these various marriage 
practices, Gimly establlahed family bonds are impos 
sible. Striking evidence of the recedence of the faznlly 
as compared with the social bond, is offered by the men's 
toh, that widely prevalent institation of the totemic age, 
‘True, the individaal member of the men's clib may bare 
‘is owa wife who lives ia ker particular but, bot there is no 
comman fife of bosband snd wife such ax in essential for 
4 true family. In certain cases, of cour, marringe om- 
ditions approximate somewhat more closely to « true family 
life, yet the development is hindered by the overshadowing 
polyyyay. But the begining of the political age marks the 
sige of a pew form of monogamy. The enlarged msncge- 
roe famvily, the so-called ancient or jolat fumaily, maken ite 
appearance. The jolct family, which is characteristic of the 
Iheroie era, takes the place of the clas. Though the latter 
‘ako worvives for a time, it more and more tones its 
Importance and finally disappears altogether. Now the 
chan, a9 well as the joint family, is composed of indi- 
viduals of the eae ancestrr—that is, of blood relatious, in 
the wider sense—even though, io exceptional ensos, it also 
Includes members of otber clans or eveo tribal strangers. 
‘The recedence of the clan in favour of the joint family must 
therefore be regarded as a process in which a limited 
umber of closer blood relatives seperate from the clan 
nd gradually attein the dominant inflhence within society. 
Such a development prorapposes Set of all a sharper 
demarcation of the indiviteal family. Hence the Joint familly 
directly imprenen one ae beisg on extension of the ind 
vidoal family. Au a rule, for example, « joint family Includes 
tires xeuerations : father, son, and grandchild. Tala sorles 
‘of geantatioas terminates with the third, because the oldest 
male member retains the authority over the joint family only 
to long as thes is oo generation younger than grand- 
children. ‘Though & greet-grendfathet is honoured a» the 
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oldest member of the family, the authority over the joint 
family passes down to the soa who bas become a grand- 
father. Moreover, nature allows woch cases a9 this bot 
rarely. The life-span of three generations is approximately 
4 century 5 aad the wrerage life of man is roc that it 
happens but seldom that those who are living at any ous 
time will outapan a century. Thas, the fact that (he ancient 
family comprised three generations may be due to the natural 
Umit of life, which does mot seem to have changed essex 
ally lace the beginnings of civilization. The family 
rganisation under discussion, therefore, is charactertsed, in 
the first place, by manogamy ; veconlly, hy the dominance 
the man within the single family ; and thirdly, by the 
inclusion of three generations under the authority of the 
‘oldest member of the family. This tbind characterlatic han 
frequently caused the typical joint family to be called the 
* paictarchol family.’ Since it waa troe even of the clan that 
the older mea exercised the decisive influence, the clan may 
‘be regarded as preparing the way for a patriarchal order, 
‘Suck clan alliances, for example, as the Germanic kinship 
‘froups, 1a which the fact of the blood celationship of the 
‘embers receives particularly strong emphasis, form « s0rt 
of transition between the clan and the joiot family. In 
the joint family, it is co longer the older generation as 
wich that is domisant, but the oldset individnat. This 
change, as a result of which authority becoraes vested in am 
indivi Paralisled by that which leads to tndividnal 
rulerahip within the State. Thus, totemle tribal organiza- 
tion in doubly exposed to dinintegratica, from below and 
froen abave. On the ona hand, the patriarch! joint family 
‘undermines the Ieaderahip of the canelders. On the othsr 
hand, the clans, tagether with the tribes whose divisions 
ey form, are shara of their power; they become fused 
into one group which, with the rise of palitical society, 
pames under the rulersbip of « single chieftain, Tt is 
particularly important to notice that, when the joint family 
merges apd clan organization is consequently dissolved, 
ous of the most important functions of the more restricted 
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lan alliances, 20 far as concems the inner life of society, 
pasnes from the clan to the joint family. I refer to blood 
Pavone. Not tnt it unterweat macy changes did retribo- 
‘ion coma (o be an affair af the State. Thus, the patriarchat 
family beings to completion a twofold series of changes, 
‘whore radua} beginnings may be discerned as early as the 
previous axe. These are, in the Srat place, the displacement 
‘of tateroal descent by paternal descent, and, secondly, the 
developenect of ehisftsinad/p, The latter at once concludes 
and annuls totemic tribal organization. ‘The motives to the 
former show bow untrus to the real natare of the difecence 
between the two social instimutions it is to speak of the 
contrast between mother-right and father-right, or even 
‘between maternal raig and poternal rate inetead of referring 
tw the cramition as one from maternal descent to paterual 
descent, Mother-rigbt is to be found at roost in « limited 
sense, a6 applying to certain rights of the kinship com- 
‘tianity amd, connected with these, at # later tine, to the in- 





to maternal descent, as we have seen, are totally unrelated 
‘to the quexion of dominance within tbe fatnily ; they are 
‘the direct result of a separation of the sexes, which mnie 
feats itself Wkewiso in the men's chibs, Patema) desceat, 
‘an the other band, is from the very ousset based on paternal 
rile. 
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‘Thu, the restoration of the roonogamos family came as 
‘a reauh of political organization. The genera] course of de- 
‘velopment was the mame everyebere, chough the particular 
steps varied greatly. Ir was expecially in counection with 
‘the saa of the patriarchal joint family, which is ister- 
mediate between the Kinghip group and the individual 
family, that obstructing influences sometimes manifested 
‘themselves, It such cases, the course of development was 
at once deflected divectly towards the individual family. A 
patriarchal famlly organisation af a sharply defined character 
appeared very early among many of the Semitic mbes, 
particularly amoug the Laraelier. Of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, it was eapecialy the Romana who Jong preserved 
he patriarchal system ; among the Greeks and the Germanic 
peoples, it had already disappeared in early times in favour 
‘8€ the single family. That which preserved the joint family 
was peobably the force of tradition, coupled with reverence 
f age; the single family reflects x senve of freedom 
on the part of individuals, ‘This briogs ont clearly che 
ewmial difference between the original monogamy, which 
‘was dt to natural instinct and the simple conditions of 
peimicive life, and the monogamy that was reinstituted ax a 
remult of the new tendencies of political society. In the 
former case, no progress was made beyond the natural 
‘xarting-polet, naznely, the single family ; in the later case, 
‘the joint family mediated the teaauition between the distal 
tian of clacs and the establishment of political society. 
Toasmuch as the actu of primitive mam were largely deter- 
mined by instinct, the original mocogamy is not wo be 
interpreted as conformity toa none. Tae reason for the 
‘aknost universal occurrence of monogamous marriage is to 
be found in the uniformity of the conditions of life and of the 
social impulses, ‘The eionogamy of the politcal age, on the 
‘othr land, is confronted by ail those exiting tendencles 
‘which hud ‘previously given vise to the various polygamou 
‘marrlage-unions of totemic wociety. One of these modes 
of marriage especially, namely, palygyay, finds farour- 
‘thle conditions of development in the new political 
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order. 1 receives fresh icmpens as a revult of that 
‘very dominance of maz which brought abost the tranri- 
ipa from the maternal decent of earller times to 
‘paternal descent. Polyandry and group-martiage, on the 
‘ther hand, have by this time disappeared, cither entirely 
fof, at leat, with rare exceptions. Moreores, the character 
of polygyay haa changed. This is apparent from the dis- 
tinction between chief wife and secondary wije—a distinction 
‘which has, indeed, an analogy in certain phenomena of the 
totemic period, but which, as a result of the conditions of 
‘public life, mow reste upon an entirely different basis. Tho 
chief wife is taen from one's own tribe ; the secondary wife 
fhedonga to a atrange tribe, helng, in many cases, a slave 
capmared in war, Thus, these changes in polygyny reflect 
the warlike character of the age, a2 well at a growing 
(ecdeacy toward » return to monogamy. On the other hand, 
owerns, we also discern certain tendencies of a retrogreasiva 
nature." These occur particularly within Inlamitic culture, 
whenever the diference between chief and vwiven in 
either annulled or is subordinated to the wil of the husband. 
‘Such deviations from the geoeral trend of development are 
‘urvally attributed to tbe influence of personalities. Tt is not 
Impotsible, however, tbat they are due in this case to the fact 
‘that Talamism spread to peoples of totemie culture. But in 
‘other departments of life also, remnants and tranes of totemic 
culture have passed dows to the Deroic era. A striking 
‘exatmple appear in the cass of the Spartan State. The fact 
fat the mea Lived in the city, engaged in military drill and 
political affairs, while the women, together with the slaves, 
cultivated the Gelds outside of the city, cleariy betrays the 
influence of the ancient institution of the men's club. 











5. THE Diveumewnarion oF Crassus, 

‘We have seen that the family assumes a new status 
‘within political sociecy. It comes to be a compact unit, cox 
‘trasting markedly with the groups composed of the samme sex— 
{in particular, the men's clobe—that dominated the preceding 
period. The diferentiation of classes wan a no less potent 
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{factor io the developroent of political society. Its beginnings, 
‘no doubt, go hack to the declining poriod af totemic tribal 
imwststions, tt only in the politica! age does it become an 
important influence in social onganization. This is due to 
‘00 conditions, which are themselves the direct revuh of the 
folk migrations that mark the begining of the political 
age. The Girt of these conditions consists in changes 
focting property rights ; the other, ia the subjection of 
the natlen populations by the mace enengetic immigrants. 
‘The origin of property, as ia well knows, is even to-day 
renerally traced, from au abstract joristk: point af view, 
to the occupancy of ax ownerlem piece uf land. This 
theory, however, is too abstract to be generally true. Above 
all, it’ presupposes the existence of ownerless land. Bat 
this ia rekdow to be found. Even wheo © migrating people 
‘occupies new lands, it, as a rule, conquers a territory that 
‘wan prevloualy in the possession of other tribes. If, there 
fore, we have in mind the sort of property that wan most 
sigeificant for the development of political cokure, we sbould 
trace Its origin to an expropriation of eariler owners 
rather than (0 an occupation of owuerless land. Contra~ 
ducting the abstract theory, caoreorer, ia the fact that It 
4a not the Individual wha becomes the owner of property 
through such occupatioa, but the entire fride, the people 
that bas immigrated ond bas dispometsed the original in- 
bbabltantn, Property, therefore, was originally common 
Property. ‘Troe, even in early times, twas 20 longer 
lof the laod that was beXt in comoon owuership. 
Nevertheless, the conditions of ownership that have emerged 
ia the coune of the developeat of politcal society 
rive unmistakable evideace of baving originated In common, 
ownership. Even up to fairly recent times, woodiand 
and meadow have remained, either entirely or in part, 
common property ; usually there is also a special teniplo- 
property vet apart for purposes of cult. Everything goes 
to abow that these catea ere to be regarded as remnants 
(of n common property that was at one time more cotuprehen 
sive, and not ax the resulof joining pieom of property that 
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‘wei at one tine owned by idividuas. The Inter bypoth- 
ais is contadiced by the whole direction of devebpamt 
fof private property. Interacting with changes in property 
Tights are racial diferences. ‘The conquering ixmigraat 
‘peoples subjugate tho ative racts or crowd them back. 
‘All the cultaral poopies that possess a political organization 
fare the product of folk mizrures. Tbe subjegation of an 
original population may ead to varying resus, depending 
on the racial difference between the peoples involved. If 
this dlference is very great and the numerical relation makes 
the sbrorption of the one by the other impossible, there 
ovelopa a distinction of castes, as in India, where the lower 
‘aster are cleazly distinguishable from the higher, even as 
to physical characteristics. The situation ia ‘mdically 
diferent whéze tere 1s less divergence between the two 
populations, In such eases, racial distinctions do not occur, 
‘oF at least only to m small extent ; in their stead, we Gud 
differences with respect to property and power. The coa- 
quering race becomes & prinloged clas; those who are 
ubjagated form « clase of depeadents who possess fewer 
rights. ‘There is 20 impamable barrier betwoed. the twa 
lames, bowever, 5 there is in the caste ryatem. The more 





exhibit clearly the motivesathat were originally involved 
motives that [ater everywhere become mere complicated. 
From the very osteet these motives exert 2 potest influ 
mee ca property relations. The occupied territory fine 
the common property of the seperate divisions of 
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the iomnigrant tribe. The individual, however, vis with kis 
tribal associates for the possession of the territory, and the 
‘new agricultural conditions comnected with the introduction 
of cattle and of the plough favour division of the land. 22 
addition tm the superior ability of an imigrant race, it ie 
its superior civilization thar assures to it the supreenacy over 
the ative races. This superior civiliation, however, in- 
volves strong tendency toward mdividual industry, and 
‘thon toward the diferentiation of pervoeal property ftom 
common property. The mucceas which the individual owner 
ajoys io his labour develops in bim a consciousness of 
freedom, and this leads im to compete with bis tribal 
fauoclater both in the acquisition of property and in the 
srtainment of pawer over the narive population. Thu, the 
division of common property is succeeded by a0 inequality 
‘of pervonal property—an inequality, which, (rom the vory 
beginning, shows an uncenquarable tendency to increase. 
‘This tendency is fostered by the fact that political organiza- 
tion makes ft posnble for individuals to exercise a certain 
control over common affair. Property considerations 
eonme more and more decisive as regard class distinc- 
‘Hons, In addition to descent from privileged ancestor, it 
in property ut gives te individual bis socal postion. 
‘An individual belonging to a people that at one time formed 
1 clase without rights may ise to the ranks of the privi- 
leged classen, ax, if the signiscance attached tm birth con- 
times to be maintained, he, together with thore like him, 
may at any rate attain co an independent influence in public 
life, Property, however, not only affords incrensed rights ; 











better miliary equiponent, and are therefore 
‘more efficient, but alga the more dangerous, divisions of the 
‘army. They sre entrasted with leadership in war as well 1 
swith authority in times of peace. Tndividual initiative maken 
itself fely, and this, coupled with the opportunity for the 
exercise of such initiative, causes political development to 
appear, from an external point of view, a1 m erie of 
separate voluntary acts on the part of individual personal 
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of delty cal ls hin immediate successor. The law 
‘giver, or the political hero in the true stave of the word, 
stands at the zenith of the age. The warrior initiates, 
smbereas the legisistor completes the orgasisation of society. 
‘Then commences the age of citizenship, which na longer 
qctermins 2 hero-ideal ax such but, instead, prises civic 
‘vietoes. On this plane of culrare, the general demands of 
Political life and of cut are augmented by the particular 
ss stich, pry ot of thn grin tt in nde 
‘within society. The positian itself in conditioned 
primarily by the vise of diferences of vocation. 





6. Tux Dirrmuxzianion or VocaTion! 


The above discussion will already have indicated the 
reneral significance of the differentiation of vocations in the 
development of political society. While the origin of classes 
is coincident with the nse of the State, separate vocations 
‘appear only at its senith. Af first there were no distisctions 
ff vocation. The purmaits of war and politics were coamon 
to all free mea; and, while admitting of class distinctions, 
hey allowed no vocational differences. Tbe priesthood 
‘alone represented a class which followed a speciéc voca- 
ton, while also engaging in other occupatioas, particularly 
wn politic. The earliest forms of specialized vocations ware 
foreshadowed even ia the totemic age. In the heroic 
Dpeviod, they merely adapt themselves to the new tocial ordar 
resulting from the rise of a ruling class and the consequent 
‘class distinctions. Under the Inftuence of deity cults, more- 
‘over, the social position of the prisathood changes, ax do 
falto' ita vocational practices. The transformatious ia colt 
‘are an important factor in elevating the class aut the pro- 
fession concerned in sts administration, securing for them 
‘& more or Jets important, and in some cases a dominact, 
influence upon political life. In contrast with this, all forma 
bf human labour uot connected with politics and warfare 
are degraded. Thin revaks ip cecopauonal differences, which 
are henceforth closely bound up with class distinctions. The 
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depreciation of which we opeak, howerer, is pot of ruddea 
‘ccurrence, tor docs i appear everywhere to the sans extent, 
‘The cenditiana that give rise to politcal rociety also involve 
44 participation in the purmaite af politics and warfare on 
the part of the freemnc, who, as an sgriculturist, breeds Bin 
own domestic anitals and guides kis plough aver the filds. 
Dus to there same conditions, moreover, agricalrare main- 
‘taina a respected ponition even in later times, purtly, 20 
doubt, 2x a result of the fact that the free farmer contiutim 
4% eajoy the privilege of participating in political and 
military affairs. Various accessory vocations come to bo 
undered out from tho tnaks of the carly agriculturist, who, 
originally, himeelé manufactured the implemanca toquited for 
‘his work and was thus the primitive artisan, Political 
Activity and the equally esteemed miliary vocation come 
‘tore and more to be given the piace of highest honour, 
‘The occupation of the farmer and that of the wealth- 
‘accumulating merchant, bowever, are also held in high 
regard, doubtless becuse of tbe growing dire for 
property. The idependent task of 
arttbe biter at frst scarcely distinguisbable from artisan 
hip—are either lett to the dependent population and slaves 
‘of, after class distinctions are well developed, are given over 
to the lower class of citizens ax occupations of lens eateem. 
But in the case of vocational distinctions, just ax 
‘that of clase differentiation, the process of depreciation is 
succeeded by a tendency toward aguatizalion. This is due 
to a guntcal shift ia values. The rhapwodist of Homeric 
times, though welomed as © quest by the superior classes, 
was fot hunself regarded by them a8 a companion of equal 
rank, It is only geadcaly, that the valve pinced on an art 
becomes transferred to dhe artist bimself, That this occurs 
‘is due io an important measure to the fact that the arta of 
‘Outstanding significance—gymnastics, poetry, and musle—are 
gt practioed werely by 2 specific profession, but are alo 
favourite eccupations of the wartior or the stateaman in his 
‘hours of leisure. The respect accorded the artist is gradually 
(exiecded 1 such otber arts az already comtitute vocational 
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labour ; a8 external culture becomes more refined, even the 
arthan wins a growing esteem, throvgh his decoratlon of 
‘weapons, implements, and clothing. In the case of the. arts 
that require a particalarly high degree of vocational taining, 
it ip significant to note that, im opite of the high estimate 
placed on bis product, the artist himself is able to rise but 
slomiy abave the plave of the mere artisan. Thuy the 
1easure of esteem accorded to the arts gradually diminishes, 
according as we pass from those that spring up spon: 
‘taneously, solely fcom inner itapulse, 20 those that minister 0 
the satisfaction of needs, The icamediate cause for this 
dation of valve probly tes i the fact ht piel 
y which bere forms the mediating link, is itself of 
the etn ef ores vocation rquing tha ence pric 
Tarly of mental capacioes. For this reason, however, the 
regard ia which the various occupations are belé tends to 
‘be equalized according as class distinctions disappear, The 
Intter, however, occurs in proportion ax all citiens come to 
acquire equal privileges in the exercise of political rights 
To the mayonty, indeed, political activity reroains but a 
secondary vocation, being overshadowed by the main occu- 
ation, which requires the greater amouct of attention, 
Because of its political character, however, it iv the secondary 
‘vocaton that primarily determines the socal poathon of the 
lndividoal, The fact that al citiaens come to participate in 
Political activity, therefore, even though failing to equalize che 
feiteem in which the various occupations were held, nevertbe- 
Jess caused the disappearance of the distinct 
atatus which occupational differences originally mvoivad, 


7. Tare Onan oF Crrmms. 

‘The differentiation of classes and vocations is condi- 
tioned, tn a large measure, by « change in the spaciat 
dimtribution of the population, ‘This change is 
‘of the rise of political socety, and comes to be the 
‘outstanding exteraal characteristic of the State az soon 
‘as the latter begins to assume definite form. I have io 
miod the fosndation of cities, Ia the 
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there were no cities, but at most falr-sleed groups of 
buts or houses, forming villages, These vilage settle 
meats were all equally independent ; they differed at most 
an regards spacial extent. Bur the city, in its original form, 
always exercised control over a smaller oF larger stretch of 
earritory, causisting either of separate farms or of villages 





case of Sparta—ihe State which preserved rmost 
{eatures of ao eatlies form of social orguciration. Ore right 
‘almoat be inclined to say that the men's club developed by 
totemic tribal organitation was here preseat in the form 
of a city of mea established within & political otdar, But 
even in Athena and io the other Greek States the city was 





the territory protected by the cantie and ite temple. Here 
they amembled, partly for trade and partly for dellberative: 
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oF popular gatherings. The economic and politcal inter: 
ours which contred about the castle fostered the growth, 
of a larger city, isasomch az mumbers of the rural in- 
habitants gradually settled down under the close protec- 
tion of the castle. Directly connected with this development 
‘was the separation from agriculture of the occupations of 
art, handicraft, trade, and eventually of political office. 
Because of thelr enormous extent, the great Orieatal realms 
included a umber of city centres. Yet even here the 
original conditons maintained themscives, inaamuich a8 one 
fof these cities contimied to be not only the political seat 
of the State but also the chief centre of cult. The guardian 
Aeity of the Fexding city was lkewive the guardian deity of 
‘the Suite, and, as such, waa supreme among the gods. Cult 
was thus patterned alter the political order. This lntuence 
of the city upon cule was reflected in temple comatruction, 
‘The totemic age powsessed no cities, and i likewise lacked 
ecaples, Temples, therefore, are Dot only indicative of 
deity cult, whore development ix bound up with political 
society, bot they also signalise the existence of cities. 
‘The temple itself was characterlsed by a very rich archi- 
tecture. In Babylonia it was the mighty tower, io Egypt 
the pair of obelisks at the eotrance, whlch proclaimed to 
the surrounding neighbourbood the dwelling-place of the 

ity and the veat of politcal power. The two were 








the city that the State was originally gove 
justice was meted out. Ts Oriental reals, 
‘the representative of the deity, nad the priests 
State ofcils, ao well as the devotees of sclenoe 
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sanctity. If the comree af development i Greece and Keene 
<iflrod from that of the Oriaatal realms, this may be doe, in 
an important meamure, to the fact that they very extly broke 
xp into a considerable mamber of independent city States. 
Herein, of course, is expressed the character of Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples, Even ia very ancient times they maniledted 
1 dispotition to allow free play to the axvertion of the indi- 
vidual perwooality ; this diferentiates them from tbe Semitic 
race, with its strong inclination to bolé fast to traditional 
norms, Heace it is that, while the cult of the various 
Greek cities remained practically the same, the cities them- 
selves became distinct politcal communities. The statur 
‘of the Delphic priesthood, in whocs this tmity of cult very 
carly found it expresion, was theretore naturally reduced 
to that of an advisory council, In the fedlvidaal States, the 
ominance of politica) ioterests and the struggle for power, 
which was Beightened by the personal inter-reletianships 
‘within the narrow circle of the city, deprived the priesthood 
cof all authority except over cult. Trot, ic the cave of 
Rome, the original uaion af polical order and religions 
cult was firmer and more permanent, due to the fact that 
‘ane city early gained the supremacy over the other Italian 
cities acd States. And yet, band in hand with che extension 
fof politcal domfonnce, went the adoption of colts that wert 
Previously strange, This led to a cumber of competing 
priest-associations, one of whicl coud gain the leader~ 
ship, einoe all alike were but servants of tbe political power. 

‘Thus, io spite of contiderable diversity as to incidental 
‘conditions, city and State were closely bound up with each 
other in the development of political society. We find no 
sity apart from a State, and it is doubtfol whether there was 
1 State without 1 city an the seat and centre of its political 
Power. Bus this correlation obtained ooly during the period 
‘Af the genesis of State and af the attendant rise of the 
‘riginat city. Once States have come into existenss, many 
‘other conditions may Jead to the establishment of a con- 
‘mwsity which, ax rogards extent and relative political iode- 
pendence, & of the naure of a clty. Such phenomena may 
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‘be reformed to as the secandery foundation of cities; they 
are possible only on the basls of a previously existing 
political society. An approximation to origios! conditions 
occurs when a victarlous State cither establishes cities 
im the conquered provinces, cxntrliting in them the 
power over the respective territories, or transforms cites 
that already exist info political centres. Occurrences 
of this wort were frequent during the extension of 
Alexandee's world-dominion amd at the tine of die Roman 
Enopire. The seaxc fact ray be observed at a later 
perlod, In canaection with the occupation of the [talian 
cles dy the Gaths and Lombanie. The German cities 
founded ducing the Middle Ages differ still more widely 
from the ariginal type. These cites first arose as market 
ceatres, and then gradually acquired political privileges, 
‘Thus, the proces af the original foundation of citics was, 
as it’ weee, reversed. In the latter case, the castle came 
firat and the market followed ; the wedival city beraa as 
a market and reached ite completion with the building of « 
castle, In medieval tines, however, leadership was not 
‘originally vested in the city but in rulers who occupied 
fnolated ‘estates. scattered here and there throughout the 
‘country. Yet these secondary phenomena and their further 
development do not belong to our present problem of the 
‘tigin af political society. 


8. Tue Broneancs of rae Lroat SveTmx. 

‘The soclat regulations which we have thus far considered 
find their coonurmation in the legal system. This poseenten 
zo content independent of the various social institutions, bat 
‘merely provides certain norms of action with a sooial sanction. 
As a result, these norms are protected against violation oc 
are designated ax regulations which, whenever necessary, 
tare defended against violators by the use of external force. 
‘Tas, the legal system does nat involve the outright creation 
of « social order, Tt concists primarily inthe singling oxt, a0 
efnite prescriptions, of certain regulations that have already 
aren in the course of social life, and chat are for the moat 
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part already maintained by custom. The enforcement of these 
sagulations in expressly guaranteed by society, and means 
ae ciiatisbed whereby this pledge ls to be redeemed. 
‘Tins, the mont important social instinutions—the family, the 
Gwe, the vocation, village sntlemeats and cities, and 
sls the relations of property, intercoaree, and contract, 
‘hese lavolre—were already in existence before becoming 
constituent parte of a legal system. Moreover, the advance 
Beyond custom and the wetllement af difficulties case by 
caso was uot made suddenly or, much lex, at the samo 
time in all regions, but came only very gradually. Tho 
formulation of laws did cot, a3 « rule, begin in conaection 
with the politcal cammusity and thes pass down 10 the mare 
restricted groups, ending with the single individual. On 
the contrary, law began by regulating the intercoune of 
India Iter acute muorby over fearon, 
which had remained under the sbelter of castom for a 
relatively long period ; last of il, it asserted itvelf also 
‘over the pola order. Teat is to say, the State, which 
ln the vocial organisation from w! 

hat 


with which objective legal forms were developed. We muy, 
account for this by reference to a factor which played an 
important rble from the very outset. After the lega) system 
2a nce grown op ont of coro md had mibjaced may 
of the Important fields of the latter ¢o its suthori 
able of self to create relations, which were fin from 
the very hegianing legal prescriptions. Suck primarily Megat 
segnlations arose in connection with conditions tn which, 
frequently, the fact that there be some law was of more 
importance thas the precise character of the law. But even 
im these cases the regulations were always. connected 
with the larger body of law that was rooted in curtom. 
This Larger body of law was but supplemented by 
‘ordinances that were called into being by temporal ani 
ceulraral conditions, 

‘The transition from custom to law refects the joist 
inftornce of two factors, which, particularly at the exer, 
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were themselves closely, connected. The firt of these 
ints in the rise of Grmly established forms of 





factors Indicate that the heroic age properly marke the 
origin of the legal system, even though it be truc that all 
such changes are gradual and that occasional beginnings 
of the Tegal eystesa, therefore, may be found at an carer 
perlod, ia connection with the very ancient institution of 
chiefedinahip. As regards the external social organization 
and the religions life of the beroic age, thete are charac- 
terized, respectively, by the development of vtrict forms of 
rrilerabip and by the origin of a deity cult. Each of 
‘these social phenomena reinforces the other. ‘The kingdom 
of the gods was but the terrestrial State projected into 
aaa ideal sphere. No lea was the development of the legal 
nyutera dependent upon the union of the two factors. Neither 





the legal system from easly times on. It is true that, at a 
later period, the feeling that law represents a religious duty 
gave way to the moral law of consoence. The latter, how- 
ever, itself owes its ocigic to the Increasing influence of the 
political authority which is at the basis of the legal system ; 
‘moreover, as an inner rwootive reinforcing the exteraal com 
palsion of the law, it continued to preserve a similarity to the 
religious source from which it sprang. Troe, « significant 
chuuge occurred. During the early stages of legal develop- 
‘mest, the weight of emphasis fel! on the seligions uspect 
of law, whereas it later more and more shifted 10 the 
political side. At Sret, the entire body of iaw was re- 
garded as baring been given directly by the deity, as was 
the case, for example, with the Ten Commanducuts of 
Moses and with the Israelitic Priests’ Coda, which clin 
even the most external modes of life in the gurb of 
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commands. Sometimes a twofold credit is given for the 
introduction of the legal system, in that the ant wha wields 
the power i regarded as administering jastioe both in his 
‘own name and as commimioned by the gods. An illunra- 
don of this is the Babylonlen code of Hammurabi. It i 
naturally, when the priesta wield the authority that the laws 
fare ost apt to be ascribed exclosively to the gods. Tha 
tendency, om the other hand, to give the ruler a certain 
amount of credit for legislative enactments, is greatett when 
fever the raler occupies else the position of chief priett. 
‘The diroct impetus to much anion of priesthood and politcal 
authority is to be found in the rise of the legal system itself, 
for this requlted from a fusion of religious and political 
motives, The idea that the eaithly ruler is the terrestrial 
representative of a world-governing étity, of, a8 occurs in 
cetzeme cases, that he is the world-goveraing deity hm- 
felt, ig therefore, a conception that i clovely bound up 
with the rise of political society and chat receives pregnant 
‘expression in the earliest forms of the legal aynem, No 
trace of such a conception was assoclated with the chiefs 
vf the totemic period. Their position was entirely distinct 
from that of the magicians, the shamans, and the medicine 
‘men, who were the original representatives of the priestly 
clans that later arose in the age of deity cult, But it iv 
for thin very reason that the mandates of the (oterle chief 
‘cannot be said as yet to have constituted « iagal system ; 
they were commands which were given as occasion de- 
manded, and which were determined partly by the will of 
the chief and partly by transmitted customs, Secolar and 
religious motives are to be found im similar combination 
hewhere, even among tribes that are usually regarded at 
peoples of mature, as, for example, particulathy thove of 
Polynesia, Tu cases such as these, however, there are 
prevent ako the beginnings of = legal system, a well as 
ite correlates, the fundamentals of a political organiretlaa 
land of a delty colt. Whether these are the remnants of a 
culture brought by these migratory peoples from their 
original Asiatic home, or whether they represeut an inde 
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pendently achieved culture that hat fallen into decay, we 
need not here inquire. 

‘That the development of the legal eystem is dependent 
‘opr the first of these pbenomens—that is, upon political 
organisation—is directly apparem from che fact that the 
administration of justice in general presupposes two sources 
of authority, Here aguin the beginnings are to be found 
in the totemic age. During this period, the administration 
tf juntice was vested, in the frst place, ia a relatively re- 
stricted group of the older and experienced men, such ax 
exercised authorlly over the older members of the hone 
‘even in pretotemic times. Judicial powers were axsunsed, in 
the second place, by individval leaders in the chase or in war. 
‘Toe nuthority of the latter, it is tras, was temporary, fre- 
‘queny shitting wich changing circumstances ; i¢ war all the 
more elfective, however, for the very reason that it was centred 
in tingle individuais, Now, the initial step in the forroation 
‘of a legal systeca—which, at already remarked, was at firet 
concerned merely with what we would call civit justice— 
‘was taken when the quarrels of sndividuals came to be settled 
in the sume way as were macters of coraron concern 10 
the clan or tribe—pamely, by the decisions of the two lang 
established authorities, the " eauncl} of elder,” at they later 
continued to be called among euany civilired peoples, und the 
{individual leader or cldeftain. Even in relatively primitive 
times, fellow-tribeamen or clansmen who disagreed as to the 
ownership of an object or perhupe as so whether or not some 
mutual agreement bad beea kept, and who preferred a 
peaceful dechion to settlement by combat, were accustomed 
to feck the decition of the elders or of a man of com- 
manding respect. ‘Thos, these iniial stages of legal pro- 
cedure indicate that the earliest judge was an erbitrafor ; be 
vas freely selected by the disputants, though he constantly 
Dbecaine more firmly established in kis position as a remit 
oth of bis authority in the geaeral affaie of the tebe and 
of tradition, We neat find the appointed judge, who omen 
bis office to political authority, and who decides particular 
pontroverties, not because he has been asked to do 30 by 
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the parties dhetmelves fut ‘of right* and xs commissioned 
bby the State ; supported as he is by the political power, his 
decision has compelling force. Aa soon as the State asrumes 
the function of deciding the controversies of individuals, 
the judge becomes an officiel. Indead, be is ove of the 
first represmntatives af offcialdam. For, in the early stages 
of political argunization, all matters other than the quarrels 
of individuals ave regulated by ancient curtoms, except in #0 
far aa war and the preparation for war involve conditions 
that necessarily place autharity of an entirely differeat sort 
in the hands of particular individuals. Thus, together with 








represents one of the aacliest of politcal creations. 
wwe find a parallel to the division of power between the 
ruler and a separate council af experienced man, an 
Arrangement that represents a legacy from the period of 
tribal organisation, bot that oaly now becomes Sicmly 
ftabliabed. The individual fudge and the colepe of judges 
‘both occur 40 early that it 1s ncarcely povsible to aay whether 
either antedated the other. Afectiog the development fast 
Aeacribed are two other conditions, capable of bringing 
about a division of judicial authority at aa earty time. 
One of these conditions is the connection of the olate with 
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priest, also cootimes to be maintained, the suler veverthe- 
leas reserves for himself the authority over the most i 
Partast intues, Particularly ia doubeful cases, im which the 
‘ordinary fudge Imus no traditional norms to guide bis 
decision, the "king's court” intervenes in order, if neces- 
sary, to secure a recognition of the claim of reasonablences. 
‘This is expecially apt to occur im conacction with capital 
crimes, “Hence it is that, even after penal law hus once 
became a matter of general govermmental control—arhich, 
as a rule, occurs only at a later stage of legal development 
the final decision ux crumiaal cases umally rests with 
the rulee. Generally, moreover, it i the rakr alone 
‘who has vafficleat power to put an end to the blood- 
revenge demanded by kimhip grospe. Owing to the 
fact that, in bie capacity of military Ieader, the ruler 
possesses power over life and death daring war with hoatile 
Inbes, he comes to exercise the mime authority in connec 
ton also with the feuds of his fellow-tribewmen, Modern 
States have retained a last remmant of this power in the 
‘monarch’s right to pardon, ax erratic phenowezon of 
culture that fas long siace diuappoared 

‘Thus, the State, as such, possesses an external power 
which finda ita most direct expresdon—jest as doet the 
‘unity of the Statemin the exercise of judicia) authonty on 
‘the part of the ruler. In the beginnings of legal develop- 
ment, however, law always possesses also a religion 
sanction, Trot, the above-mentioned unification of the 
‘offices of priest and jadge or of the authority of priest and. 
rraler—tbe latter of which sometimes oecurs in connection with 
the formaer—may be the retut of particslar cultural conditions. 
This, however, but indicates all the more forcibly how per- 
mangot has been the religious sanction of lew. Such a 
sanction is evidenced by the words and synbolisms that 
accompany legal procedure even in the case of recular judgee 
and of the relations of individuals themselves. Not with- 
ont significance, for example, Is the solemnity manifeatod 
Jn the tones of those who are party to 1 barter, x contrac 
or an assignment of property. Indeed, their words are 
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vussally accompanied by express confirmations rerembling 
the formulas of prayer and iraprecation ; the gods are - 
‘voked as mitnesees of the transaction or as avengera of broken 
pledges. Because of the solemnity of the spoken word, speech 
‘was displaced but slowly by writing. Long after the laticr 
at lad beea acquired, its use continued to be avoided, not 
aly is the case of legal formalas, such as the above, but 
ocrasinnally even in conpection with more general egal 
declarations. In the Brahman schools of india, for exaruple, 
the rules of ‘egal procedure, as well ax the hymas and 
prayers, were for centuries transmitted purely through 
‘memary ; we are told, moreover, that in ancient Sparta it 
‘was forbidden to put the laws in writing. To an nge, how- 
ever, which is facapable of canceiving even x» legal trans- 
faction except as a perceptual act, the spoken word by 
itmelf is inadeqaate to give the impression of realty. AS 
fan indication that he bas xoquired a piece of land, the 
orchaser lifts Dit of soil from the earth, or the vendor 
tovses w stalk of grain to him—a ceremony which is imitated 
in the case of other objects of exchange and which has led 
to the word * supolation ’ ((rom the Latio atipaiatio, throw- 
ing of a stalk). Another symbol of acquisition fy the laying 
of the hand, Similar to i is the clasp of right hands 
tas a sign of cutual opreement. By this act che contracting 
parties pledge their freedom in case they break the promise 
‘which they are giving. When the fact tbat the two parties 
lived at some distance from each other rendered the band 
‘lasp imposnible, the Germans were accustomed to exchange 
loves. One who challenged another to a due likewise did 
40 by the use of a glove, even though his opponent was 





in having originally been regarded, not as aymbols, but as 
real acts possessing certain magic potencies. When an 
individual, who is soquiring a piece of land, picks up « Dit 
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of soll while speaking the appropriate words, he Intends to 
product a cuagicel elect upon the land, such chat disaster 
‘will come ta any one who may seck to deprive bin of it. 
‘He who offers bis hand in sealing & compact viguifes that 
Ine ls prepared to love bis freedom in case be failato keep his 
word. For this reason the shaking of hands is sometizes 
supplemented by the extension of a staff—a special use of 
the magical wand which occurs particularly when tbe pledge 
is ndminiatered by a judge. In a sccond sage of develop- 
ment, the act loses the status of reality, but it remains 
aaociated with religious feelings. At a third stage, it 
Yecomer a mere raatter of form, though tbe solemnity with 
‘hich it envelope the tranmction adde to the impressirencan 
of the latter and Ges it more fimly In memory. 
Combined with the word, thus, it a gertare that faith 
fully reflects ies meaning. Moreover, other individuals are 
mmoned to wrtuem the legal rusaction. ‘Thi is done, 
‘not $0 much that these: persocs may later de able to give 
definite teaticaony, as that they, too, shall Dear the word and 
vee the gesture, and 20, ina sense, enhance the reality of that 
‘which in transpinng. Bender this oldest form of witoees, 
who it not to tently regerding hat which he bas ex: 
perienced, ax occurs in later times, but who in merely preset 
‘on the occasion of the legal transaction, there is the com= 
pargdior, who wibstantiates the oath of the man involved. 
The Latter fortifies his statecueats by izvoking the gods as 
witnessen, Now, the oath of the compurgator doce not 
rolate to the testissony of his companion, but merely ta the 
companion himaeif; it iv a pledge to share the punishment 
of the latter in case be swears falsely. As in battle, 50 
‘abo in calling upon the tertible powers whose veogesnce 
{is to fall upon the perjocer, compasion stands protectingly 
by the side of compasioa. Thus, the oath mvelf is a cere- 
mony both of cult and of magic. Ax a cull activity, the 
‘oath was origically given at the place where the cult was 
administered—that le, in the immodiate presence of the god! ; 
the methad of procedure was fo raise the fingers and to 
point them directiy to the gods, who were regarded as 
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wimenes of the act. The magical aature of the oath 
appears iu the fact that the latter involved the conjurstion 
‘of an object, which was to bring disaster upon him whe 
took the oath in case ba swore falsely. Thus, the 





‘oath, thezefore, came to bo a fixed and definiialy prescribed 
means of judicial procedure, though this oocurred otly 
alter deity cuit effected a union of the two factors, 
cuit and magic. Nevertheless, the beginnings of this 
evelopment are to be found as early ax the totemic age, 
say sppreheate tothe calvonts prety 18 hose 


‘low 
comes, the intention is that the perjurer shall sufler the 
vengeance which the demon of the deceased or of the 
animal vants upon hire who swears falsely. 

Closely related ia its motrves to the oath is another legal 
instisction, the ordeai. In the eachest form of the ordeal, 
the ainfe of individuals was settled by a duel. Sock an 
ordeal was very siwilar to the sword-oath, at least among 
Tndo-Gormanic peoples. Just os the wan who sware by 
ba weapons invoked death by thelr agency in the indefinite 





his oppouent. Not to bim whose arm is the stronger, 
tbat to him who bas the stranger causa, will the gods geant 
vietory through the magic af his weapon. Like the oath, 
therefore, the ordeal was originally a method of legal pro- 
ccodure in civl cases, Like the oath, fartbernore, it was, 
in its bogionings, n tocaas whereby individuals settled their 
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controversies independently of a jodge. It is at this point 
that the punitive achon of indwiduals gires way to public 
egal procedure. Originally, crimes against Iie and 
property were dealt with by individuals ; the endeavour 
to secure the judgment of the gods by means of the 
duel was doubileas one of che earliest stepa by, which 
the peoal process became a poblic procedure, and the 
Punishment itself, therefore, became mised above ths plane 
caf mere revenge. Blood reveage involved an unexpected 
atiack ia the open or from ambush, To renounce this 
custom in favour of the du, therefore, was is harmony with 
‘the character of the hervic age. For this was the period 
in which the Weal of caanly honour was rapidly guining 
wtrengtb, amd is which, therefore, it was regarded a6 
unworthy under acy eirometances wo take the life of a 
efenceless man. ‘The principle accepted as self-evident 
in war, namely, that the person attacked bave an oppor- 
tualty to defend himself, became, it m warlike age, a cauxim, 
applying also to times ‘of peace. Moreover, even though, 
it be true of the ordeal as of the oath dhat, xt the ouizet, 
cult was secondary to magical conjuration, nevertheless, the 
ocunance of the latter varied with the degree m which 
the State freed penal yustice from tbe passion for revenge 
‘on the part of individuals. The ordeal thus came to bo 
moe than merely @ combat between the accuser and the 
‘accused, The judge in charge of the corsbat acquired the 
duty of detweminmg guilt or innocence, and, aa n result, 
the ordeal assumed other forms. Only the one who was 
accused was now involved. The ordeal changed from a 
‘magic combat into a magic test, which came to be re 
garded as a direct revelation of the decision of the deity. 
This Jed to the adoption of means of proof other than 
combat, It was obviously cult that caused pene! justioa as 
uch to be taken out of the hands of private individual 
For this reason it was particslarly sacrilege that demanded 
magical jurigment independent of the combat of indi- 
viduals, To cases of sacrilege, he deity himself tested 
the assertions of the out who endeavoured to free huntelf 
3 
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from the charges of religions crime, The means for deter- 
mining goit or innocence were fre and water—the mame 
agencies that had long been employed by religious cult 
for purposes of iustration. That the tests by water and by 
fire used ia couection with the witcherati case of 
medieval times ati pomsested 2 magica? signitcance i un- 
amistakable, If the witch sank In tbe water—that ls, if she 
war received by the purifying element—she was guiltless, 
If the accused was not injured by holling a glowing irom 
im bis hand or by, walking barefooted over coals, this also 
wus regarted as indicative of innooence, Apparently the 
‘underlying conception was that the deity who ave to water 
and fire the power of purifying « sinner from bis guilt also 
‘communicated to thena the power of freeing the ianocent from 
tn accanation and of withholding uaristance fram the guilty. 
Heneo it in that while these modes of divine judgment were 
fot, indeed, at common as was purification by means of 
water and fre, they nevertheless appeared again and aguln, 
to far as thelr fundamental characteristics are coocerzed. 
Thy were resorted to by the Germanic peoples, aod were 
Prevalest also in Greco-Roman antiquity, and in Toda ; 
(lal by water was Likewise 2 custom 1c Babylonia, where 
ie wan. presexibed by Hamaerabi as a meaon by which 





9. Tae DavELoruant oF Pewat Law, 

‘Aa an institotion protected by the State, the administra- 
tion of pecal law everywhere grew up oat of civil 
‘The judge who waa appoicied by the State to arbitrate 
personal coutroversies developed inte a criminal judge. Still 

these two judicial offces became distinct. This separt- 
‘began in coomection with the most séclous affences, 
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such as seemed to demand a separate tribunal. The deter- 
mining feature, in this instance, was, at the outtet, ant any 
quulitative characteristic of the offence but its gravity. Now, 





at the time whea deity cults were at the:r seuith, the most 
serigas crimes were beld to be those connected with religion, 





classed along with those affecting religion ; to these wore 
aaddod, shortly afterwards, violations of property rights, That 
murder, though the most frequent crime of early culture, 
atould not be penalized by political xuthority until #0 late a 
‘patiod, is directly due to the fact thar it has us origin in 
the atrife of individuals Jn such x strife, cach man persan- 
ally assumes alt consequences, even though these consist 
in the lom of his life. Even to lay a man from ambush 
ls regarded as justifiable by primitve society if an individual 
ia nvenging « crime from which be has suffered. As family 
aud Kinship ties become stronger, che family or kin par- 
‘Hcipates as a groap in the quarrels of ity mdividual members, 
jue as it does in war against hostile tribes. A murder, 
‘whether or not it be an act of vengeance, is avenged by & 
fellow-member of the victim, either opon the murderer oF 
‘upon some one of his kia, imsmuch as in this cave alvo the 
group is regarded as taking the part of the individual, 
This is the peactice of Blood-cevenee, a practice which ante- 
dates the heroic age but which cevertheiess continues to 
exercite a powerful influence upon it. Blood-revenge 
4s eo closely bound up with totemic tribal organization that 
it was probably cever lacking wherever any such rystem 
arose. Ita status, however, was purely that of 2 custom, 
ot that of a legal requirement. It was custom aloae, 
and not politcal authority, that compelled ove kinsman to 
avenge the death of another. It was custom also that sought 
to do away with the disastrous resulis of a cvttiauous blood- 
feud by means of ax arrangement dat cane to take the 
lace of blood-revenge. This substitute was the * wergild,” 
‘which was pald an an indemnity by the malefactor to the 
family of the one who hed been mardered and which thus 
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malntaloed precisely the same relation to Blood-revenge 
as did mariage by purchase to marriaga by capture. In. 
the former case, Bowever, the substicution of a peaceful 
agreement for an act of violence gave the political authority 
its firm occasion to exercise ity cegulatve power. This 
ficst roanifestatioa of power consisted in the fact that the 
politial authority determined the amoant which mast be 
ald in licw of the blood-guit. With the institution of 
‘wergild the entire matter becomes one of civil aw. Only 
come further step is necessary, azd the law of contract will 
indirectly have established che penal wutbority of the Stato, 
This step la taken when the State compels the partien to 
enter into an agreement on the basis of the wergild 
‘The advance, however, was not made at n single dund, 
but came only through the influence of a number 
‘of intermediate factors. That which first demanded 2 
egal determination of the amount of expiation money 
‘man the necessity of exticating the personal value of the 
one wha fad been murdered, according an the individnal 
‘was free-born or dependent, of a high or of a low class, 
#9 able-bodied ttan or a woman. Such a gradation in 
termn of yeneral social statur suggexed che propriety of 
aUlowing temporary and iets serious fajuries to life and 
limb to be compensated for on the basis of their magnitude. 
But the estmation of damages in voch cater agun made 
civil jurisdiction absolutely necessary. 

‘Closely interconnected with thie complex of socia? factors, 
and imposing a check upoa the impulse for vengeance that 
flames up in blood-revenge, was a religious miiuenoe—the 
fear of contaminating by © deed of violence a spot that 
mas sanctifled by the presence of invisible gods. No 
violence of any kind was allowed within sacred preciocts, 
posticularly in places set apart for sacriéce or for other cult 
cereraonies ; least of all was violeoce tolerated in the tecple, 
for the temple was regarded a2 the dwelling of a deity. 
Such places, therefore, afforded protection to all who Bed 10 
‘them from impending blood-mrenge or oer sources of 
danger. The cred place alzo stood under the protection 
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of the community ; any violation of it brought down upon the 
offender the vengeance of the eatre group, for the latter 
regarded such sacrilege a a source of common danger. 
‘Ths, the protection of the sanctuary came to be a legal 
‘ight oven at n time when retribution for the crime ttelf was 
left to the vengeance of individuals, The right of protection 
afforded by the temple, however, was socaetimes held to exist 
‘also in the case of the dwellings of peraocs of distinguished 
ower sad estezr, particularly the dwellings of the chief and 
‘of the priest. Indeed, prior to the existence of publle 
‘temples, the letter were doubtless the only places of refuge. 
In this form, the beginnings of a right of refuge date back 
even into the toteme age, At that early time, however, the 
protection was apparently due, not so mnch to directly 
religious factors, a3 to the personal power of the indi- 
Yidual who afforded the refuge, or also, particulary in 
Polynesia, to the ' taboo ’ with whick the upper classes were 
Privileged to guard thar property. Bat, s:ace the tuboo was 
probably itself of cchgious origin, and since the medicine 
‘man, and occasionally also the chief, coukt utilize demoniacal 
agencies us well as hit own extemal power, even the very 
hest forms of refuge were of the general natoce af 
religious protection. In some eatot, the night of refuge 
‘eventually became extended 0 at ta be connected not only 
‘with the property set apart for the chief ar the priest but 
also with the homes of inferior men. This, bowever, at 
‘a relatively lave phenomenon. Ite origin in traceable to 
tho cult of household deities, Grst of the ancestral opirits 
‘who guard domestic peace, snd then af the specific protective 
deltics of the hearth by ‘whom the ancestral spirits were 
spplanted, As a rule, it was not the crizival but the visite 
ing stranger wha sought the protection of the house, The 
right to hospitality dius became algo a religiously sanctioned 
right to protection. The guest wat no Jers secure against 
the bost hmself than against all other, The right af 
protection afforded by the Bouse, therefore, should probably, 
Ibo interpreted as a transference of the right of refuge in- 
erent la sacred precincts. The protective right of the 
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chief was doubtless the beginniag of what ia lin complete 
development came to be hausshoid right In general. 

‘The divine protection affarded by the sanctuary obviously 
offers but a temporary refuge from the avenger. The 
fugitive again encounters the dangers of blood-revenge as 
toon as he leaves the sacred precincts. Nevertheless, the 
time that is thus made to elapse between the act and its 
reprisal tempers the passion of the aveuger, and affords an 
opportunity for negotiations ix which the hostile fazities 
‘or clans veay arrange that x ransom be paid in satistaction 
of the crime that was committed. Moreover, the chief oF 
the temple priest under whose protection the fugitive places 
Dimuelf, is given « direct opportumry for mediating ia the 
capacity of an arbitrating judge, and later, ax the politcal 
power gradually acquires gresier strength, for wking the 
woeamures of retribution wto bis own hands, Revenge thus, 
ia changed into punisment, and custom is displaced by the 
orm of lam, which grows up out of repeated decisions in 
the adjudication of similar cases. 

Sojourn in a place of refuge resembles imprison- 
ment io that it limits personal freedom. One might, 
therefore, be inclined to wuppose that, through w further 
evelopment other than that described above, the sanctuary 
fed to a gradual moderation of punishment by introducing 
the practice of imprisonment. Such x supposition, bowerer, is 
tot borne out by the fact. At the time when the trasnition 
from the place of refage into the prison might bave taken 
place, the idea of reducing the death penalty ta the depriva~ 
tion of freedom was stil! remate. The valve which the beroic 
age placed on tho life of the indzeidual was not saficiently 
‘nagh to induce much a change, and the enforcement of prison 
penalties would, under the existing conditioos have appeared 
ficult and uncertain. Hence imprisooment was ap yet 
entirely unknown as 2 form of punishment, Though the State 
Ihad suppressed blood-revenge, it showed no Yes am inclination. 
‘than did ancient castom to requite not oly murder bat even 
milder crimes with death. Indeed, inasmuch as the peace 
ful mode of settleneat by ransom gradually ditappeared, 
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it wight be truer to say thét the relentieamess of the State 
‘was oven grosice than that of blood-revenge. The oldest 
penal codes were very strongly inclined 10 impose death 
penalties. That the famomt Draconlan laws of Atheus 
became proverbial in this respect was duc merely to the fact 
that other ancient Jegal codes, though not infrequently more 
severe, were sill uaknows. ‘The law of King Hammorabi 
punished by death any one who stole property belonging to 
the court or the temple, or even to ane of the king’ 
captains ; the iankeeper who charged ber guests extor- 
tomate prices was throws into the water, and the temple 
ruaiden wha opened a wise-shop was bumed to death, 
‘Whoever acquiced possession of stolen goods, or sheltered 
a runaway slave, was put to death, etc. For every crime 
that was judged fo be to any way serious, and for whote 
‘epintion a money ransom wat not adequate, the Jaw knw 
foaly the one penalty, death. The earliest rw made no use 
cof custody except in connection with civil justice. The debtor 
‘was confined in the house of the creditor. This 
‘enforced the pledge involved in the shaking of hands at the 
lumoe when the debt was contracted—an act by which the 
debtor vowed to be responuble for his debt with bln own 
ervon. 

‘Tho confinement of the debtor was at first a matter 
that was lft to Individuals, and its eriginal sanction wan 
‘custom ; later, however, it came under the supervision of the 
legal sysiem of the State. Tris suggested the adoption of 
confinement in cousection with atber crimes, in which the 
death penalty speared too severe a punishment and the 
‘exaction of movey ooe that was ton light, as well, primacly, 
a too dependent ypon the wealth of the guilty individual. 
‘Contributory to this change, was a practice which, similarly 
to confinement, was aleo criginally an arrangemect betweea 
individuals, and was rooted in carton. I refer to the holding 
of Individuals 2s pledges, to the hostage, who gave secutity 
with hin own persoa for the promise of another. The 
hostage is of the oasure of a forfeit, guarantoring in advance 
(ho fulfilment of the obiigatioa. For this euson the holding’ 
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of hostages came to be practised not merely in the case of 
property contracts but in counection with every poasible 
obligation of a private or a public nature. This development 
was fartherad. by the fact that hostages came to be held 
im times of war, and, as a result, were given alo 
‘wpon the assumption of public aties, In both caves, 
custody changed from a private arrangement into a 
public concers. This chang maide it possible for a judge 
‘tm impose the penalty of imprisomment whenever the trant 
grescion did not appear to warrant death. Imprloonment 
faa penalty that admits of 0 fower degrees than docs a 
fing, and hs the advantage of being iodepeadeat of the 
irrelevant circumstance of the wealth of the one who in con- 
emned, Moreover, the restriction of arbitrary deprivations 
of freedom in favour of custody on the part of the polticnl 
power, makes it ponlble to bold « aumpect whose cate 
requires examination hefore # Judiclal verdict can be given. 
‘Thus arises the practice of confinement during investiga 
ton, an incidental form of legal procedure which iv 
infuenced by, and is twrm reac upon, the penalty of 
Imprisoament. Such confoement makes it pouible to 
execute the pauslty of imprisonment in the case of those 
whom lovestigation shows to be gulty. But this is not 
it only important result. It also Jeads to thove barbarous 
methods which, particularly during the extly mages of thie 
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procedure ; the endeavocr to force a confession causes them 
to become more severe, and this ja tum reacts upon the 
sheet jtsalt. On the whole, the altmate veadency of 
ment was greatly to restrict the death penalty and 
thus t contribute to more humane methods of punishment 
Nevertheless, it is impomlble ot to recoguise that this 
fesult was preceded by 20 increasing cruelty, The fact 
thar the prisoner was under the coatrol of the punitive 
thority for a longer perod of time Jed to a rmaluplication 
fof the means of punishment. How simple, and, ane might 
p how relatively bamane, wan blood-rerenge, satisied as 
ft wan to demand life for life, in campariaon with the penal 
faw of the Middle Ages, with its methods ef forcing con- 
fession by means of the rack and of various forma of 
physical suffering and of death ponalcie | 

‘The same is true of a further change inangurated by 
the pausing of blood-revenge into punisiment. This change 
Wkewlnn led to a decided restriction of the death penalty, 
yet it also, no lees chan the forcing of confeanoa, Drought 
‘upom penal jastice the stigma of systematic cruelty. The 
asmamption of penal power on the part of the public 
judiciary, ia cogjunetion with the possession of uohinited 
control over the person and life of the malelactor, Jed ta 
the adoption of a principle which long continued to dominate 
penal justice. This principle wan drastically expreated in 
the Priests’ Code of the Israelites, “ Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth.” True, this jas tallons was already foreshadowed 
Jn the custom of Blood-rovenge, and yot the simple form 
which it bere possessed, “a life far a life’ made it a 
principle of just retnbetion, and not a demand sharpened 
by hate and erucity. In the cave of blood-revenge, more- 
‘ovet, the emotions of revenge were moderated by virtue of 
the fact that considerations of property played a réle. 
Requital was sougtt for the loss which rhe clan sustained 
‘through the death of one of its members. Heace the clan 
might be satisfied with a money compensation, or, occa~ 
sionally, with the adoption either of a fellow-tribesnan of 
the murderer, of, indeed, even of the murderer himself. In 
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comtrast with this, orm the most severe physical injuries, 
10 long as they did ot result in death, were originally, 
‘abwayt left to tha retaliation of tho individual. This retaia- 
tion was sought either in direct comabet, or, in the beruic age 
proper, ia = duel conducted in accordance with regulations 
‘of custom. All this is changed as aon as the State abolishes 
Dlood-revenge and assumes juctdiction over cages of anurder. 
Jn the event of personal injuries, the judge determines the 
sentenes, particularly if the individual is unable for any 
reason to secure retalistica—having bem rendered helples, 
for example, through his injury, oF being prevented by the 
fact of clas differences, Under such circumstamces it 
la ‘but natueal that the principle, ‘w life for a Kf" 
which has been borrowed from the institution of blood 
fovenge aud bas been applied to the punishment for 
murder, shoul ng dered ino «sale af phylol 
‘punishment representing the crore general principle * 

for like.’ He who has destroyed the eye of another, must 

Jove his own eye; whoever har disbled ancther’s ar, 
comut have his arm cit 06, etc. Other icyurien thea cume 
tu be skallarly punished, even those of a moral character 
to which the principle “eye for eye, tooth for tooth 
is not disectly applicable. The hand which has becn 
implicated in an act of macrlege, wach ap the commis 
son of perjury, is to be cut off ; the tongue which has 
slundered, must be tora out. Origially, the death penalty 
was exopioyed all too freely. Hence this substitution of a 
physical punishment which spared the life of the offender 
‘was doubtless in the direction of raoderation. But, vince 
this vubsttution gave riso to crocitia that renalred in the 
infiction of various sor'a of death penalties, preceded and 
‘scoonapanied hy tortures, its original effect becams reversed, 
jast as in the case of imprisonment. Moreover, the two 
forma of punishment—imprsonment and desth—and the 
dogres to which these weve carried to excess differed accord- 
ng to civilization and race, Toe Jer falfonis was the older 
princlple of punishment. It in more closely bound up with 
‘man’s natural impulse for retaliation, and therefore recut 
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evea within Sumane civilisations, sometimes merely in 
suggestions but sometimes in occasional relapses whieh are 
‘of a more serious sort and are de to the passion for revenge. 
To fundamental contrast with the Mosaic law, Christianity 
repudiated the requital of like with like, Perhaps it was the 
fear of violating its own principle chat led &, fo tts later 
eveloyment, to week in the cruelties of severe prison 
Penalties a substitute for the repremed impulse (o revenge 
‘Which comes to expression in coarser conceptions of 
justice. Nevertheless, this substitution was euperior to 
the inflerible severity of the fas talionis io that it 
‘more efectively enabled milder custome to influence the 
judiclat conscience. 

‘Rut there ia atll another respect i which the recedence 
of the prncipie of retaliation gradually led to an advance 
beyond the legal conceptions characteritle of the haroic age. 
‘The command for strict retribution takes into conssleration 
merely the objective injury in which a deed make 
to i, in immaterial whether a person destroys another 
eye accidentally or intentionally. The same injury that 
the tas caused cust befall im. Whoever kills a man 
fst, according to the law of Hamsnorabi, himself 
safer death ; if ho kills a woman, be is to be punished 
by the death of bit daughter. If) a house collapres, 
the builder wha constructed it must sulfer death, For & 
wucceasful operation, the physician receives a compensation 
if the operation fails, the band that has performed it is 
cut off. ‘The same law determines both reward and punish 
ment. Moreover, it includes wehin its scope even intellectua? 
and moral transgreenoos. The jadge who commits an error 
is wo be dixmiased from office in disgrace ; the owner wba 
neglects his field is to be deprived of it, 





10, Tar DirenzxriaTion oF Lrcat Foxcrions. 
‘The direct impetus to overcoming the defects that were 
Inherent in penal justice as a result of its having originated 
in the conflicts of individuals, did pot come from a clear 
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recommrtion of diferences io the character of the crimas 
themselves, but primarily fram the fact of a gradual division 
of jadicial junctions. ‘This is shown particularly by the 
development of Greco-Roman ex well as of Germanic hw. 
Te is in the criminal cour, which supersedes blood-revenge, 
that public authorty 1s most directly concious of its power 
over the individual. Hence the criminal court appears to be 
the highest of the courts, and the one that most deeply affects 
‘the natural rights of mac. Its authority is vested solely 19 tho 
rraer, o¢ ia a particularly sacred tribunal, This is due, not 
so much to th specific character of the erimes over which 
it haa jurisdiction, a2 to the respect which it receives because 
it aunumes both the ancient duty, of blood-revenge and tbe 
function of exacting « equital for relious guilt, Similarly, 
ther offetons lo gradually pass from the phere of per 
socally executed revenge or from that of the strile of 
‘individuals, and become subject to tbe penal authority of 
the State. The division of judicial authonty, to which 
these tendencies Jead, is promoted by the diferentiation of 
public power, as x result of which the admimstration of 
sustice is apportioned ta vaesous officials and magistrates, 
‘us well as are the other tanks of the State, It at for thit 
reason that, if we consider their civilization ax a whole, the 
constitutional States of the Occidental world were led to 
Aiferentiate judicial functions much earlier than were the 
‘ereat despotic monarchies of the Orient. These monarchies 
as the code of Hammurabi shows, possessed a highly de- 
veloped husbandry acd = correspoodingly advanced com- 
mercial and monetary system, whereas they centralized all 
judicial function ia the rule. 

Thun, the State gains a twofold power, manifested, in tho 
fret place, in the very establishment of a judicial order, and, 
secondly, in the diferentiation of the spheres of justice in 
‘ich the autbority of the State over the individual ts exer- 
ised, This finally prepares the way for the last stage of 
evelopment, The state itself becomes mubject to an extab- 
lished legal order which determines {tx various functions 
and the duties of its members. Tbere thus originates an, 
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coficiatdom, organized om fixed principles and possessing 
carefully defined public privileges. The people of the 
State, ob the other band, are divided into deSnite classes 
fon the Basia af the duties demanded of them ax well a3 of 
‘the rights connected with these dutios. These articulations 
of politcal society, which determine the orgenization of 
the army, the mode of taxation, and the right of particlpa- 
tion in the goverment of the State, develop, ax we have 
lcotily teen, out of fotemic tribal organization, ax a result 
fof the external conditions attendant upon the migrations 
and wars connected with the riso of Sutes. But they also 
cahibie throughout the traces of steruter expressing the 
‘will ad recording the decisions of Individual ralers, though 
ven here, of course, anversal human motives are decisive, 
‘Alter the political powers of the State have been divided 
and have deco delegated to particular officials and olficiad 
solleges, and after politica) rights have been apportioned 
fo the various clames of society, the next step conslats 
fm rendering the orgaslaation of the State secure by 
means of a Consttetion regulating the entire politcal 
pater. In the shaping of the Constitution, it cannot be 
Aenied that individual legisiators or egislative assermblies 
played = significant r8le. Nevertbeless, it mast be re- 
membered that it is solely as respects the Jorm of Stain 
organization that the fica) and roost comprehensive legal 
creation appears to be prédomisantly the result af the wil 
acts of indwiduals. ‘The content of the Constitution is io 
fevery reapect a product of history ; itis determined by com- 
‘ixions which, in the last analysn, depend pos the general 
elture of a mation and upon’ Ite relations with other 
peoples. These conditions, Bowevar, are so complex that, 
though every form of Constitution and all its motifications 
may be regarded 23 absolutely involved in the causel nexus 








any universal principle. Constitotions can at most be claasi~ 
fied on the basis of certein snalogier. Toe most influential 
attempt at a genetic classification of the various historical 
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forms of government was that of Arlototle, But bis 
classifcation, based ox the mumber of rulers (one, a few, 
rmuny, all) aad oc the moral predicates of good and evil 
(mocarchy and tyranay, aristocracy and oligarchy, etc.), 
offers a purely logical schema which corresponds but 
partially with facts. Tree, it aot iafrequently kappens that 
the rule of all—that is, democracy~elvea way 0 the evil 
form: of imdivideal eulership—namely, tyranny. An ais~ 
tnoraey, however, of rea a monarchy, may Bkewise develop 
into a tyranay. What the change is to be, depends upon 
torical conditions. Nor are monarchy, aristocracy, oF 
the rule of the middle class forms of government 
that are ever actually to be found in the purity which 
logical schematization demands. Even io the Homeric State 
fare woe © cool of aber aod un sembly of fee 

‘man agore—in additvon to the king. Indeed, H we go 
‘back sti farther and inquire concerning those more 
primitive peoples of nature who are merely on the point 
‘ot pasiog from tribal organization to x political Con- 
stitation, it might perhopa be nearer the truth to assert that 
democracy, and oot mrmarchy, was the form of the early 
State, The fact ia that the organisation characteristic of 
the State as a whole is the product of historical factors af 
fan exceedingly variable nature, and that it never adequately 
fits into any logical system that is based on merely a few 
politcal features. Even less may a logical schema of this 
fort be regarded as represeming a universal Law of 
development. 

‘Thus, the State is indeed che limate source of all the 
‘various branches of the legal system. So far as tha funds 
imental elements of its own Constitetion are concerned, bom 
cover, it is really itself a product of caslom, if we take this 
term in te brosdest sense, 8 signifying an historically 
developed order of socal life which tin not yet come under 
the control of palitical authority. The course of davelop- 
‘ment is the very opposite af that which raticnalitie theories, 
fhave taught, ever munce the time of the Sopbirts, concering 
the origin of the State. These theories manintain that the 














details. The State as such is always a product of history, 
and. it mst ever remain. Every legal system presuppones 
the power of « State, Hence the latter can sever itvelt 
criginate ta an act of legldatice, bat can anly transform 
itvelf into n legal order after it tas once arisen, 
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‘At frat glance it may seem premumptooos even to raive 
the question as to how gods originated. Have they not 
always existed? one is inclined to ask, As a matter of 
fact, thin ib the opinion of most bistorians, particularly of 
historians of religion. They hold that the belie in gods 
‘nderived. Degeverate forms may arise, the belief may 
at times even disappear aliogether or be dlaplaced by a 








‘rae that the belief in gods represents an original poues- 
‘son of mankind, our question caceming the origin 
‘of gods would be icvaixiated. The asmmption, bow- 
‘ever, in disproved by the facts of ethnology. These are 
Peoples without gods. Troe, there are no peoples withont 
dame sort of mpersenioous beings. Nevertheleas, t0 call all 
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sich beings * gods “beings, for example, such an sicknew- 
demons oF the demons which laave the corpee and threaten 
the lving—would appear to be 2 wholly unwarranted x- 
tension af the conception of deity. Unblased observation 
‘foes to show that there are no peoples without certain con 
ceptions that may be regarded aa precursors of the later 
god-deas. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt eat there 
fre some ‘peoples without gods. The Veédahs of Ceylon, 
the so-called nature-Semangs and Senal of Malacca, the 
natives of Australia, and any other peoples of nature a9 
‘wall, porseas no gods, ia our sense of the word. Becwuse 
all of these prlminre pooples interpret certain matural 
Phenomena—aich as clouds, winds, and start—in an 
anthropomorphic fauhloa, it has beea attempted time and 
wyoin to establish the presence af the god-idea of higher 
rellgems, Such attempts, however, may be straightway 
chacacterized a» 2 play with superficial analogies in which 
10 thought whatsoever is taken of tbe real content of the 
‘kod -conception. 

‘Accepting the lead of etknological facts, thea, let ux 
‘rant that there are stages ic the developinent of the myth 
fn which real gods are lacking. Even so, twa opposing views 
are possible concerning the relation of ‘suck " prereigioun* 
conditions to the origis of the god-adeas essential to religion. 
Indeed, these views still actively compete with each other 
jin the ‘cience of religion. Oo the one hand, it is 
maintained that the god-idea is original, and that belief 
in demons, toterinm, fetishism, aod ancestor worship are 
secondary and degenerare derivatives. On the other band, 
the gods are regarded as products of « eaythological develop 
ament, and, in so far, a8 analogous to the State, which grew 
‘up m the course of politcal development out of the priml- 
tive forms of tribal organization. Thote who defend the 
rst of these views subscribe to a degeneration theory. if 
the ancestors revereaced in cult are degenerated deities, 
and if the same ia true af demons and een of fetishes, 
then the main course af religious development has obviously 
eee downward and not upward. The representatives of 
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the second view, om the contrary, assume mu upward or 
progressive tendency. If demons, fetishes, and the animal 
‘or human ancestors worshipped in cult enindate gods, the 
Tattor must have developed from the former, Thun, the 
views concerning the origin of gods may be classiGed as 
Meorlas of degeneration and theories of devatopmaat. 

‘But the theories of degeneration themselves fall into two 
lanes. The one uptolds an origins! mocotheism, the basis 
of which ls claimed to be either an innate idea of God or a 
rovelation madz to ali mankind. Obviously this assumption 

itself more nearly a belief than 1 sclentiée byporhnis, Ax 
a balief, it may be accounted for in terms of a certain religious 
need. This explains how it bappens that, in spite of the 
multiplication of contradictory facts, the theory bas been 
repeatedly urged in comparatively recent times, Only » 
abort time ago, even a distinguished ethnologist, Wilhelm 
Schmidt, attempted to prove that mich an original mo00- 
theimm ‘was without doubt a dominant belief aning 
the so-called Pygmien, who must, in general, be classed 
‘with primitive peoples. The argument uidvced i support 
of thin view, however, uoquestionably lacks the critical 
‘caution otberwise characteristic of this lovestigator. One. 
canmet escape the conviction that, in thin case, poctonal 
religious needs influenced the ethnological views, even 
‘though one may well doubt whether the degeneration theory 
in a theory that is suited to satisfy such aoadls.* ‘The second 
class of theories adopts the vicw thar the basis af all religious 
developenent wae sot manotheianr bat primitive polyibeiam, 
‘This polytheism is suppoved to Lave originated, at m vary 
early age, in the Imprestion made by the starry heavens, 
irticularly by the great heaven!y bodies, the su and the 
moc. Here for the frst time, it is maintained, man was 
confronted by a world far tansoading his own realm of 
seose perception ; becauve of the multiplicity of the motives 
that were operative, it was not the idea of one deity but the 
‘belief in many deities that was evoked. In esveutial om- 
tant with tha preceding vlew, this class of theories regards 
og San eget etn se pte pig my 

on 
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all further development a1 upward. Monothelam i hald 
to be a refined religious product of earlier polytheistic con- 
ceptions. Tn 20 far, the hypothesis represents 2 tracsition 
to developmental theories proper. Tt comot be counted 
among the latter, however, for it holds to the originallty 
cof the godl-idea, believing’ that this ennception, which ia 
ervential to all religion, war not itself the product of 








‘Moreaver, the theory attaches 
cance to the transition from many gods 
to a single god. It is doubtful, to say the Jeast, whether 


the Dealogue says,“ Thow sal ave no ober gods 
‘not deny the existence of gods other 
Jenna but. merely peobibis the neslte. rom 





‘wood-a striking example of so-called imitative magic. 
On the ether hand, Jacob is portrayed as the hero who 
olla from the welfa mouth the stove which all the 
‘servants of Laban conld cot move. And Snally, when he 
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‘wreitles with Jabve by night on the hank of the seam and ly 
‘ot overcome itil the break of day, we are reminded ether 
of « mighty Titan of divine Eneage, or possibly of the river 
demon who, according 10 anclact folk belle, Omentens 10 
eagult every one who crontes the stream, be it even a god. 
But what ix true of the figures of the patriarchal sages 
applies also, in part, so Jshve bicwelf. In the remarkable 
scene in which Jahvo visits Abraham near the lerebinths of 
Mure, i sascciates with tho patriarch ws a prima inter 





feet, and he then promises Abraham a numerous posterity. 
He appears as a man among men, though, of course, at oot 
vwho is superior and who possesses magical power. Only 
gradually does the god acquire the remoteness of the super” 
Jwsnen, Abrahwre is later represeated ag falling down before 
him, aod as scarcely daring to approach him. Here also, 
bowever, the god still appears on eacth, Finally, when be 
speals to Moses from the burning bush, only his voice is 
perceptble, Thus, bis senruous form vanishes more and 
‘more, until we come to the Jabve who uses the prophete 
as his mouthpiece and is present to them only as x spiritual 
cing. ‘The purified Jabve colt, therefore, was not an 
original folk-religion. “It was the product of priests and 
prophets, created by them out of a polytbeisra winch con- 
(tained rich profunon of demon conceptions, and which 
was never eaticely suppressed. 

Tf an original monotheism is nowhere to be found, one 
might be tempted to belreve, conversely, that polytheism 
representa the starting-poiat of all mythology. Im tact, 
‘until very recently his was doubtless the consenmus of 
opinion amang mythologists and historians of religion, and 
the idea ia still widely prevalent. For, if we hold in any 
‘way to the view that the god-iden is underived, there ia but 
‘ane recourse, once we abandon the idea of an origina 
‘monotheism. The polytheistic theory 3s, as a rule, coo- 
nected with the further contention that god-idess are 
directly due to celestial phenomena, Ia substantiation 
of this view, it is pounfed oct that, with the exception of 
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Gut they aroused hls refection from earliest times on. 
‘Those saythologists who champion the celestial theory of 
the origin of religion, therefore, regard god-ideas ax in 
reat measure the prodacts of intellectual ; 

ideas are supposed to represent a sort of prinstive explana- 
tion of nature, though an explanation, of course, which, 
in contrast to later science, is fantastical, arbitrary, und 
under the control of emotion. During the past ceatury, 
moreover, this class of hypotheses hae gradually placed leas 
exophasis ov emotional as compared with rational factors. In 
the frst iamance, it was the pheoomena of storms, claads, 
hunder, und lightning that were though! to be the busis 
of deity belict; later, the sun came to be reganted ax the 
embodiment of the chief god ; the prevent tendency ix to 
‘emphasize particularly the oon, whore changing phaser 
may eatily give rise to various mythological rdeas, Does 
ot the proverbial ‘ man in the moon" survive even to-day 
tm a well-known fragment of mythologica? conceptions of 
this sort? Similarly, the crescent rooon suggests sword, 
a chub, « boat, and many other things which, though not 
conceived ws gods may at any rate be regarded us their 
‘weapons or implements. The gods, we are told, then gradi- 
ally became distinguished from celestial objects and became 
independent personal beings. The heroes of the hero saga 
ara mid ta be degenerated gods, as it were. Whea tho 
myth atteibutes 2 divine parentage 10 the bero, or allows 
Ihim to enter the cealm of the gods upon bis death, chs is 
Interpreted as indicative of a vague memary that the em 
‘was once himself a god. ‘The lowest place in the scale af 
terves ia given to the milrchen-bero, though he also ia eup- 
‘posed in the lest analyzis to have originated as a celestial 
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city, ‘Tao mixchea itself is thus regarded as the last stage 
{in the decline of the myth, whose development is beld ta have 
beea initiated un the distant past by the celestial myth. Ac- 
cordingly, the most prevalent present-day tendency of mature 
taythology is to assume an arderly development of a twofold 
fort, On the one hand, the moon i regarded as having 
bees the earliett object of colt, followed by dhe mn and the 
ware, Later, x is supposed, a distinction was made between 
kod and celesnal objects, hough the former were stll given 
many celeuial attributes. On the other hand, it is held 
Gat the gods were more and more anthropomorphised ; 
(ei celeatal origin becoming gradually obscured, they were 
reduced to heroes of various ranks, ranging from the heroic 
figures of the saga to the berces of children's marchen. 
‘Thene theories of an otigisal polytielsm are rendarod ane 
tided by the very fact that they. are not based upon any 
Investiganona whatvoever concerning the gods and mytht 
ctunlly prevalent ia folle-beief, They merely give an 
intorpretation of kypothetical conceptions which are sup- 
posed to be original, and it in from these that the gods 
‘of actual belief are derived. ‘Those who proceed thus 
bbebeve that the task of the paychelogise of telyion and 
of the mythologist is completed with the demonstration 
that back of every deity of myth there Jaks a celestial 
phenomenon. It bas beea maintained, for example, that 
every feature of the Bibhcal legend of Paradise had its 
‘origin in ideax comected with the moon. Paradise itself 
{is the moon. The flaming sword of the angel who guards 
Paradise ip the crescent moos. Adam ts exher the half- 
toon or the familiar man in the moon, Finally, Adam's rib, 
Dut of which Eve wan created, is again the crescent moon, 

We need not rave the question whether voch a 
mode of treatment ever correctly, interprets any actual 
mythological conceptica, or whether it represents nothing 
other than the creation of the mytbologist’s imagine: 
‘ion, ‘Thin much ix clear, that it lenres out of can- 
sideration precisely those mythological ideas and religions 
views that really, live in foik-belief. Doubilese we may. 
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asrame that celestial phenomena occasionally factored 
tsmlaiitive elements in the formation of mythological con- 
ceptions. But such conceptions cannot possibly have been due 
cexchsively to ctleatial factors, for the very reason that, even 
‘where these ace indubitably preseat, they are inextricably 
interwoven with terrestrial elements derived (rom man's Ino- 
sediate environment. Consider, for example, the figure of 
Helios um Greck mythology. His very aunt #0 inevitably 
fmuggests the sun that this connection remained unsevered 
chroughout later development. Nevertheless, the Greeks 20 
more ientifed the god Helios with the sun than they dvd 
Zeus hummselé with thunder and lightning. Da the contrary, 
‘these celestial phenomesa were all only attxibutes of deities, 
‘The god sands in the background, and, in the lea which 
‘aan forms of him, the image of buman heroes plays no lesa a 
part chan do the unpressioas made by the shinny heavealy 
bodies. These various interpretations of nature tmytbolony, 
therefore, overlook un importaat peychologzoal factor which! 
in operative even in elemental experiences, but which attains 
increasing significance 12 proportion as the peychical pro- 
ceases become mere complicated, and especially, therefore, 
in the formation af mythological conceptions. I reler to 
(he assinitetive fusion of paychical elements of differing 
origins. No external object ia perceived precisely an it 
is icamediately given im reality. In the expenence of it, 
there are fuged murzerous elecuents whose source is within 
urtelves ; these partly reinforce and partly suppress the 
given clements, thus producing what we call the " percep~ 
tion’ or the "apprehension of the object. The procam 
of assimilation is greatly influenced by the emotions that 
may be present. To the frightened person, thunder and 
lightning muggest a god who burls the lighiamg. Such 
a person believes that he really vees this god. Either the 
surrounding: portions of the sky sesame, in fos imagin 
the form of an immense anturopemorphic being, or the 
thunder and lighting lead his gas to the canopy of clouds, 
‘idden back of which be thinks that bo discovers, at Joss it 
‘vague outing, the thundering Zezs. To gain some epprecta- 
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ove need but recall certain situations of onfinary Me, 
such as are experienced even apart from the influence of 
fear or ecstasy. Consider, for example, the vivid impression 
that may be azoused by theattical acexery, which in realty 
comsiats of Title mare than auggeative outlines. A. par- 
ticularly striking illustration is ofered also by the furitlar 
punle pictures. In a picture of the foliage of a tree there 
‘ace oketched the oathnes of a human face or of the head of 
went. An uniotiared observer sees at firt oxly the foluge. 
Not until bis attention bas been directed 10 it does ho 
suddenly discover the head. Once, however, be has seen 
the latter, he cannot suppress it, try as be may. Here 
again it i sometimes but a few instinct outlmes that evoke 
(he picture, ‘The truth is Gat 9 a very grent extent the 
observer reals te bead into the drawing through he actielty 
of bis imagination. Now, it is but natural that such an 
assimilation abould be immeasurably ecbanced under the 
{influence of the emotions which excite the mythological 
imagination, As Js well known, Apollo, as well as Helion, 
‘was represented by the image of the sun. That 
however, was even less adequate to embody the idea 
of the Greek in the former cave than it was in the 
latter, The Greck was able, however, to imagine the 
radiant sun as an attribute of the dety or as a manifestation 
‘of bis activity He could see in the sun the shield or chariot 
of the god ; ia the nm's rays, his mimiles. Here again, 
owerer, be bad i mind the tndefinite outlines of a powerful 
axtheopomarphic god, wha could becone independent of the 
natural phenomenon according as his name was free from 
connection with it. 

Thus, even those mature gods who might appear to be 
purely celestial deines, as, for example, Helios, or the 
lightoing-hurling Zeus, are the products of a psychological 
assimilation of perceptual elements, the most important of 
‘which have their ultimate source in terrestrial Mfe. Hence 
it ts that, wherever the nature myth has reached its complete 
evelopment, the gods appear in tomas form. It is only 
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fm an age still influenced by totemic ideas that soémorphim 
‘occurs alongside of anthropamorpbim, or in combiostion with 
it, OF much figures, the ose hich maintained itself langest— 
14 ls shown by the history of ancient Egypt—wvas that of a 
Juman body with the bead of an animal. After thia connec- 
ton of an incipient deity cult with the ideas of the precoding 
age had disappeared, the only remaining trace of totem. 
was the fact that an animal was represented as accompanying 
the dalty. Eventually the animal became a more symbol med 
by art in its pictorial represemtations of the god. Doubtless 
he lamb, as a symbol of Christ, may be regarded as a late 
torvival of a stage of deity belief which was still vemi- 
totemic, and under the influence of the sacred animale of 
folder caltural rekgioos, The exprostion * sacred animals," 
‘moreover, pointy to the fact that the worship and veneration. 
paid to the god influenced also the attitude take toward 
‘the animal. But however far this development af the 
‘god-idea may have advanced, the easential elements of 
the cscoeption nevarthcka recauinod of terrestnal origin. 
In the mythological assimilation-compleres that gave rive 
to ods, celestial phenomena furisbed but a part of 
che elements. At best, they were the exciting stimuli; 
in many cases, it is doubtfal whether they exercised any 
influence whatsoever upon the origin of mythological con- 
ceptions. Whether, for example, the cresceat moon bes 
‘actualy any conection with the flaming sword of the angel 
‘of Paradioe, or whether it suggested the lub of Hercwes, 
this and ich else is possible, bat is incapable of demna- 
stration. « Even where this infloence upon raytbological coo- 
ceptions is incontestable, celestial phenomena are subordinate 
to terrestrial factors, and in mort cases they bere laft m0 
trace in conscloumess. Proof of Ge dominant importance 
of the terzesteal environment is nat far to seek. Zven the 
celestial gods are conceived ax mea or as anthropomorphic 
Deings, and it is nauslly the earths Goat in reparded an the 
scene of their activity. 

‘The theories maiztining the origicality of the god- 
‘dea have more nad more been displaced by the coutrary 
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view, namely, that the gods developed out of lower 
Jorma of mythological thought. Here there are two 
lstinct intorpretsbons. The Sst and the older = the 
ancester Ghaory, Tale represents a patticalar form of 
imiam, for the soul of the ancestor ia thought to become 
a god. “The worshup af the god, therefore, is held to have 
been origisally a reverence paid to the ancestor, The 
smuia evidence for this view is found is the ancestor worship 
which is actually belag practised, amoog many peoples, even, 
at the present ume. ror to the Jabve religion, such a 
cult is suppored to have prevailed even among the Zeraclites. 
Do aot the patriarchs Abraham, Imac, and Jacob appear 
fs the ancestors of the later tribes of Israel? “More sgaifi- 
cant sil are the ancestor cults that have prevailed in 
China and Japan since very ancient tines, It showld be 
remerabered, however, that these cults, wherever they occut, 
represent but more of lees poorinent elereats of more ex- 
tensive mythological and religous conceptieme. Hace tbe 
ancestor theory, also, is am asbitrary, construction based on 
1 presupposition which is an self very improbable, naznely, 
that all mythology and religion mux: eveataally be traceable 
to a single source. The comection, for example, that a 
Zeus or a Jabvo was a human ancestor elevated into a deity 
in x compictely arbitrary supposition, lacking the confirma 
‘ton of eeaplrical facts. 

Finally, there is another theory which, like the ancestor 
Ihypothesi, seeks to derive gots or at least the Beings 
GGeoerally regarded as gods, from more primitive miytho- 
ogical ideas. Tris theory, which was developed by 
‘Hermann Usener, the most prominent studeat of the science 
fof religion among recent classical phiblogist, might 
perhaps be referred to, in distinction from the soul and 
ancestor hypothesis, as the demon theory of the origin 
of gods. Usener agresa with the rival hypothinis in 
wavuming that the exalied xleatial deities were nat 
the fint of the higher beings who were feared ar 
worshipped ln a cult, but that there were other more tem- 
porary gods. ‘Though these macy temporary gods ate 
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described a1 demoniacal beings, they are nevertheless re- 
‘garded as gods of & primitive sore. Useaer distinguishes 
three stages in the development of gods. Ficst, there was 
the “god of the moment.’ Same phenomenan—euch, for 
example, as a fish of lighming ot a clap of thunder— 
‘was felt to be divice. But, inaxmuch as the impression was 
‘vanishing, the mythological idea in question was that of a 
“god of the moment." Then followed a second stage, 10 
which  demoniacal pawer was amociated with a particular 
place. Following upon these Jocal gods came other gods, 
representing the guardian powees of a tnbe, x vocation, oF 
‘ome other social group. At the third stage of development, 
the * particular god * acquired a personal nature, and thos 
finally became a god proper. The gods of this fal etaye 
sure cilled by Usener ‘ persoasl gods.” 

Although thia theory is doubtles in greater consonance 
with certain general characteristics of myth developmect 
than us the ancestor theory, we would urge, as one chief 
objection, the fact that ies god-concept unites mythological- 
religions elements of a very different pature. In particu: 
tar, the so-called ‘god of a moment” i neither a god, 
in ‘the proper wease af the word, cor even a demon, but 
either a particular impression arousing fear, or, on. a higher 
place, a singie manifestation of the activity of a demon 
or god. The Grevks referred the flash of hghining to 
Zexs, the lightning-burler. On a more primitive lovel, the 
North American Indian sees in the lightning and thunder 
‘the acts of a demon hidden in the clouds. In neither care 
are the womentary phenomena ideatifed with gods or 
demons themselves. There is not a shatow of proof in 
the entire history of myth that such arts or attributes ax 
these, which were attributed to gods and demom, ever 
cexibted at independent realities of even but a moment's 
duration, The so-called ‘particular gods,’ on the other 
hand, are in every respect demons and not gods. They 
‘are not personal in nature ; this also implies that they are 
rot cotctived as having = particular form, for somehow 
the latter always leads to personalization. As @ matter of 
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fact, these * particular gods" are only objected emations of 
fear and terror. Spirits, in he semse of eaagical agents of 
irease concewed ax icmsible beings, or occasionally imaged 
in the form of fantestle though ever-changing animal 
shapes, wre cot gods, but demons. The same holds true 
fof the multtude of nature demons that infest field and 
forest and the vicinity of streams and gorges. Wherever 
myth has given these spirits definite forms, they reveal 00 
evidence of traits sack as would constitute chem individual 
Pemmoualities. ‘This, of course, does not imply that there are 
‘ho cases a all in which the indeterminate teats ascribed to 
them af@ so combined as to reat in individual beings. Wheo 
this occurs, boweve:, we have already transcended the sttgo 
of so-called ' particular gods” Such beings as the Grece 
Pan or the Germanic Hel mutt already be classed with gods 
proper, even though they exhibit traits wndicative of a Wemoni- 
acal past ; for the narrowness of character which they mani 
feat remus from the fact that they origiaated dieectly 1m a 

ticular emotion. Surely, therefore, the decisive emphasis 
to the cave of deity ideas in general must be placed an the 
attribute of persoeality. Gods are pervonal beings, wbove 
characters reflect the pecuhartty of the people wha have 
created them, We see in the god Jahve of the Tiraeltes the 
clear-cut les of the stern god who threatens the disobedient, 
bat who also rewards the faithful, More impressive still is the 
uusiqueness of personality in those cases in which a nmultiphcity 
vf gods causes the development of diverse and partly oppored 
characaristica in the vanous gods, How individual are the 
gods of the Grecks with respect to one another. ! Under the 
Influence of poetry every god his here become a clearly 
defined personality, whose individuality was Sted by forma- 
fire art. Thus, the exror of the demon theory or, a it 
might siso be called, the three-stage theory, les in the fact 
that it efaces the esoetial distinctions between god and 
demon, retaining a3 the chief characteristic of the muhi- 
tude af resulting deity-conceptions only the mort external 
‘quality, that of permanence. For the * god of » moment” 
‘is characterized ‘merely by his extreme trarsitorinese ; the 
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‘particular god is the * god of « moment” beoome sums 
what more enduring but not yet possessed of sufficient 
subility to develop personal traits; the true ot personal 
‘god, fcally, owes his disticetive attribute solely to the per- 
‘mascace of his characterutics. Because of this confusion 
(of the concepts ' god” and ‘demon, there 1s lacking pre 
cisely that which is of east importance for a prychological 
snverhigatioe—camely, an anrwer to the question ax to the 
{ndrtnste roares that diflereniaie a god, in the proper and only 
true conse of the word, from demas, ancestors, and soule— 
in short, from all other creations of mythological thougts. 

Herewith we come to question which will bring wt 
lover to an answer respecting the origin af gods, By what 
sharacterintic marks is a mythological conception 10 be dis- 
tinguished as that of an actual god? The question might 
also be stated in a more concrete form. What characteristics 
differentiate a god from a demon, who is not yet » god 
because be Incks personality, acd from « Aero, who in re- 
gucded by the age ix which gods originate an somewhat 
Approximating a god but us nevertheless still a man? Or, 
briefly expressed, how does the god differ from the demon 
tnd from the ideal man? The criteria thus demanded are 
to de found in the traits tbat are univervally ancribed 10 
gods wherever nay complete deity mythology and » onrre- 
sponding religion have been developed. ‘The god ts always 
diatinguished by three characceristes. The first of these ts 
‘that his place of abode ia other than that of man, He may 
occasianally visit man on the earth, but this occurs only 
rarely. So far as he bimself is concerned, the god lives in 
another world. In this sense, the wea of » ‘beyond is 
<losely bound up with that of gods, As a rule, the‘ beyond” 
fs the heavenly world. But gods may dwell alo in the 
regions of the air and clouds between the beaven and the 
cant, on high mountains, on distant islands, or, Gaally, 
‘under special creumstances, in the depths of the earth. 
Secondly, the gods lead a pefect Life, tree, on che whole, 
from the evils and infirmities of earthly existence. A 
perfect Ble, however, is always regarded ax primarily « 
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life without Geach and without sickness. There then 
Aevelope, though doubtiess gradually, the idea of some- 
thlog ven mere perfect than is involved in this merely 
negative conception of immortal and palniess existence. But 
at this point ideas begin to differ, ao that, ia realty, 
‘the mest univernal characteristics of the gods are that 
they imow neither death nor sickness, There are occa 
sional exorptions, however, jast ax there are with reapect 
to the supra-mandane place of abode, The Greek as well 
4s the Germanic deity tages cepreseat the goda as possesting 
ws particular food and a particular drink, an idea counectod 
with that of the anthropomorphic nature of thre gods. The 
Germanic gods, especialy, are described as capable of eaain- 
taining their perfect bile only by far excoeding the aman 
measure of food and drink. This, bowever, is bat a sub- 
ordinate feuture, Mote important ia the fact that if, by 
any unfortunate clrenmatance, food and drink are lacking, 
‘the gods waste away and mect the universal Jot of husman 
cexitence—death. But, even apart from thie connection, the 
Germanic sagas, or at any rate the poetry inepized by them, 
tell of decline of gods and of the rise of a new divine 
hierarchy. It is not (o be assured, of course, that thit 
reprments an original element in Gervomic mythology. All 
records of Germanic deity sagas, at we Imow, date from 
CChrituan times. Even though the ancient skalds, as well an 
those historians who regarded the mga x= 8 bit of actual 
history, may hare made every effort to preserve for posterity 
the memory of this departed world, they could, nevertheless, 
hardly have avoided mingling certain Chatian ideas with 
tradition. In view of the actual decline of the former 
gods, the thought of a O#tterdéoumerang, in particcier, must 
abuost inevitably have forced itself upon them. At any rato, 
{naammuch as this particalar conception reprasente the god at 
subject to death, i contains an element that is bound up 
vith the anthropomorphic nature of the divine beings, thoagh 
his, of course, in irreconcilable with the immaoriaty 
originally conceded to the. We are that brought to the 
moet Important characteristic of gods, which is connected 
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with this very fact of their similarity to man. The god is 
personality ; he bas a specific personal character, which 
‘gives direction to his will and leads bic to ced blessings 
for misfortunes to morta. These purely boman charac 
terinticn, however, be possesses ican exalted and complete 
‘meansre. His will-acts, at we) as the emotion from which 
they spring and the insight by which they are guided, are 
supermuman in power. But this power is cot equivalent to 
cesnipotence. This it cannot be by very reason of the 
imukiplicty of gods, each of wbom has a particular sphere 
of activity. Frequeatly, moreover, omaipotence is rendered 
impossible by tho wea—Lkewive carried over from the 
terrestria) to the supermindane world—of = dettiny 
fan impervouat power bebind the wills of gods na bers 
than thove of men. This 

beliefs icherlt from the earlier demon be 

theistic myth itself takes 
transcending this limitation when 
conditions of the Duman order 
creates for the latter a monarch, a supreme deity rillng 
over gods and men. Bat this very proyectioa of human 
relations into tho divice realm prevents the chief deity from 
belng an unlicited ruler. On the one hand, he sharet 
authority with a deberatire assembly consisting of the 
reauining gods ; on the other hand, even behind Im there 
Turk those demonizcal powers which, to a certain extent, 
continued to avert themselves even after they had been 
superseded by the gods. For bere also it hokds trup that 
‘whatever lives in folk-belicf muist retain a foundation ia 
myth. ‘The advent of gods nawbere led ta the complete 
banishment of demons. What occurred was thal, due to 
the power of the gods, cerain of the deaoar oewire 
Gereloped into ciighty forces of Sestiny, though cuntiming 
to remaia impersonal. 

‘Thos, the god possesses three characteristics : a rpocial 
Gveliog-place, immorsa¥iy, and a superhuman, though at 
the tame time a Duman, pecsooality. Leaving out of remurd 
‘the tribute exacted oven of the gods by the last-umntioned 
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of thete characteristics, buman nature, we have belore ut 
the marks which distinguish the god both from the demon. 
and from the hero. The denon, however powerful be may 
the, lacks the attribute of personality; the hero, ab 
thoroughly human, shares the wuiverval lot of man as regards 
aweling-place, length of Ife, and Viability to sickness and 
death. ‘Thin places the god midway betwoen the demon 
and the hero, though, of coure, by cambining the attributes 
‘of both, be ia really exalted above them, The demon, in 
the sense in which the Greeks emplayed thin term, fe a 
fundamental element in the development of ail mythologies. 
‘There can be no doubt, moreover, that demons appeared, 
far earlier than gods, if we exchde from among the latter 
those indefinite and tramitory personications of navaral 
phenomena that have wrongly been classed with them— 
‘such pervoalfictions as those of rocks, hills, clouds, start, 
te,, Rich were widely cutrent even among peoples of 
ature. According to a bebef which bas not entirely dis- 
appeared even among cultural peoples, the soul eaves the 
‘corpee in the form of a demon ; the wandering ghost i & 
‘demon ; democs dwell in the depths, in the neighbourhood 
of strearas, in solitary ravines, in forests and Gelds, upon 
‘and beneath the earth. They are usually threatening, thou 
‘ometioes beneficent, powers. In every inatanos, bowever, 
they are absolutely impersonal embodiments of the emotions 
of fear and hope, and it is these emotions, under the assim 
lative inftuences of impressions of exteroal nature, that have 
given tise (o theal. Thus, demons are umally mundave 
‘beings, or, at any rain, have their abode near the surface of 
the earth ; with few exceptions, the most distant realm which 
‘hey occupy a that of che clouds, particularly the dae raln 
and thunder clouds, True, the heavenly bodies may mani- 
fest demociacal powers, just ax may alto the pods. Ase 
rule, however, celestial phenomena are far from belonging 
ta the class of demons proper; they are too constant and too 
regular in their changes and movements to be thos inchuded. 
The activity of demons relaiea exchuslvely to the welfare of 
‘man, Heace it fs but natural thet demons sbanid be primarily 
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man's conhabitants on earth. Usually invisibie, hey asrame 
senmously perceptible forms only in the davinem of night, 
‘or, more esprclally, under the influence of heightened, 
‘eqtions, Sometimes they are audible even when invisible. 
Only ia those naceatives which tel) af demoniacal beings 
that are not immediately present do demons acquire fairly 
Aefinite forms. Thus, even sou! belbefe~which the fear of 
the uncanny activity of the departed agul transforms directly 
Into sort af demoa belief—cepreseat the sou! in the form 
of 4 Dird, © snake, or of other specific * son! animals.’ The 
Aemone of sickness hrking within the diseased body are 
‘umally portrayed az fantastic asimals, whoue monstrous 
forms reflect the terrible distress and the torturing pains 
of sickvess, These animals hinder respiration and bore 
nto and lacerate the intestines. Thos, they objectfy both 
‘the pain of the sickers and the four aroused in the cont 
Imimlty by the behaviour of the sick person, No lens, how- 
fever, can the impression of the desert, the dark forest, the 
Jonely ravine, or the terror of an approaching storm cause 
emans, which are in fret instance invisible, to anrume 
defiite' chapes. Where there is a more highly developed 
‘enue of nature, rock ax begins to manifest iteelf in the 
beroic axe, this objectifcation of impressions occurs not 
only under the tafuence of strong excitement but also in 
‘connection with the peaceful landscape. Here it gives ike 
to moce friendly beings, in the case of whom those charac 
‘terlatics, at feast, which made the original demox an object 
‘of terror, are modernied s0 aa to find expression in magic of 
' playtol sort. This lathe origin of satyrs, eylphs and fama, 
‘of gnomes, giants and dwarfs, ves, fare, tc, all of whom 
are debarred from pervarality by Woeie very multiplicity, while 
their groerie character accurately reflects the mood which 
Jed to their creation. The indiridualiztion of cartain of 
these beings ls, in general, due to poetry. Hut even poetry 
dora not entirely mccced in freeing the demon from the 
‘generic character which once for all represeats its nature. 
Tans it ie the contrast between genericalness and individual 
erwouality that diferentistes the demon from the god. 








hut call them inty being are fear and terror, they ave 
generally regarded a2 eoemiea not only of man bat even of 
s 
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the gods. The struggle between gods and nature-demons la 
recurrent theme in tke comnogoaies of al! cxltucal peoples. 
This bostity between demons ond gods is connected with 
the contrat in the feelings evoked by darkness and radlant 
forighmen. Hence the mighty nature-demons are, a1 a 
rule, consigned to gloomy abyrses, from which dey rise 
to the sky only occasionally, as, for example, in thn ease 
‘at thander-cloids. The abode of the gods, bawever, 1s in 
the bright celestial realms, and they themselves are 
radiant beings upon whose activity the harmonious order 
of nature wad the happiness of mankind are dependent. 
In the strife which the demons carry an with gods, 
‘they occasionally develop into counter-gody ax occurred 
‘in the case of the Persian Abriman and the Jewks)-Christian 
Satan. Yet it in significant of the almost invuperable tack 
‘of personality characteristic of the demon, that even these, 
countar-gods of darknens and evil are wanting In one trait 
which ls indispensable for a completely developed personality 
‘—eamely, changes in motives and the capacity to determine 
‘at will the nature of these changes. Herein, again, io 
reflected the fact tbat the demon has bot a single wource~ 
‘samely, fear, 

‘Very éifierent from the relation of the god to the demon 
fs bls relation to the hero. The bero, to a greater exteat 
‘even than the god, is the complete oppotite of the demon. 
For the hero is an idealined mac. He is subyect to all 
Iman destinies, to sickness and death, to afficcons of the 
oul, and to violent passions. Yet in all these instances the 
‘experiences are of a more exalted mature than in the case of 
ordinary human life. The Hie as weli as the death of the 
hhero are of wide import ; the effects of hin deeds extend 
tm distant lands and ages. But it la just because the hero 
in the ideal man himself hat be possesses all the more 
surkedly the attribute which the demon lacke—namely, 
‘personality, Tris, of course, dow sot prevent his character 
from eshibitlog gancric diSerences and antltheses, But 
Iherein also the here ix only the idealised counterpart of 
‘man, for, despive all ita uniqueness and individuality, man's 
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character untally conforms to certain types. Thus, lenend 
introduces the strong, all-conquering Beto, and, in contrast 
‘with hhim, the hero who is resourceful and overcomes his 
enemies through subtle cunning. It tels of che aged man, 
superior in wisdom and experience, and also of him who, 
in the unbroken strength of youth and with stormy pataioo, 
‘overthrows all opponents. It farther portcaye the hez0 who 
plots evil, but who is nevertheless charctenied by a 
sharply defined personality. 

‘Whea we survey these various heroic Sgares in both 
thor geceric and ther indwvidual aspects and compace 
them with the god-personaliues, we are struck by the 
fact tat the god was not crated directly in the 
image of a cian, but rathor in that of the hero, man 


idealued. It ix the hero who gives wo the gods thot 
very characterutics which the demon lacks from th 
foutvet. Of these, tha most important are personality, ve 


consciousness, and a will controlled by diverse and tre- 
quently conilicting motives. This multiplicity of 

‘haa a close connection with the multplicity of gods. Poly- 
theism is not aa accidental fearure which may or may not 
accompany the bebef 1m gods ; 1 is a necessary transitional 
amge in the developroeat of the godvidea. Folk-belief, 
which never frees ittelf entiely from mythology, always 
retains a phitality of divine beings. Hence true monotheism 
represents a philosophical developmest of the god-ilea, 
Though this development was not without influence on the 
theological epecuiation which wat dominated by trad:tional 
doctrines, it was never able to uproot the polytheistic 
tendency involved in the god-idea from the very beginning. 
‘There are two sources from which this tendency sprmgy. 
Of thee, one is external and, therefore, though of great 
amportance for the beginaings of religious development, is 
tramitory. It consisa in the influence exened by the 
multiplicity of necural phenamena, throngh the nature myth, 
‘upon the number of gods. More important and of more 
Parmaneat significance is the second or iateraa! motire, 
‘namely, the fact that the peychical needa that come to exprea- 
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‘Son in the demsnd for gods are oumerour. There camot 
‘be a single god-ideal any more then a single type of bero. 
Op the contrary, at hesoes exhibit the diversity of bomen 
effort o aa exalted plane, eo, in sure, does the realm of 
rods represeut, oa a will Kigber level, the world of heroce, 
Thi advance ‘beyoad the here-ideal’ becomes. possible t0 
the mythological imaginatloc only beciuse the very endea- 
vour to exalt the hero above the human mself brought 
the bero-idea, at che very time of i: origin, into con- 
nection with the demon-idea, For the demon # a super 
human being, magic-working wad unpredictable, affecting 
im mysterious ways the course of naire and of human 
destiny, Bot it licks che famitiar bumen traits which make 
the eto an abject not only of fear but also of xdmirstion 
and Jove. Thus, the fusion of bero and demon remults in 
the nal and the greatest of mythological creations, the 
‘conception which represents the birth of religion io the 
proper and ultimately only (roe sense of the wort, I refer 
to the rise of gods. 

‘The god-idea, accordiagly, is the product of tivo com- 
Posent factors. One of these, the demeniacal, has had & 
fong history, extending back to the beginnings of mytho- 
Jogical thought ; the other, the heroic, begins to assert itself 
the very momeat that the figure of the hero appears. This 
fnplies that god-deas are neither of sodden ofigin nor un- 
changeable, but that they undergo a gradval develoymnent. 
The direction of developmeat is determined by the relation 
which its two compoceat factors sattain to cach other. 
Tho earliest god-ideas are predominantly demoniacal in 
uature—personal characterlaticn are few, while magical 
features are all the more pronounced. ‘Then the heroic 
element comes to the fore, until it finally acquires such 
dominance that even the magical power of the god appears 
‘ta bo a rene of his heroic might, rather then a murvival 
of the demoniacal nature 
Ddegianing, ss 
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‘who remain, im every respect, demons. On the one hand, 
theve beings execine the divine commands ; on the othet 
hand, howerar—as an echo, one might <ay, of che age of 
demous which precedes thet of gode—they are superior even 
to the gods in that they postees magical pomens. These 
beloge mat be rogarded as survivals of the age of demons, 
Between them and the gods proper there are intermediate 
beings, just ax there are between beroes and gods, thore of 
the later sort being exemplised particularly by such berocs 
an have been exalted into deities. Inasuuch as all the 
intermediate forms that arise in the course of this transition 
continue ia existence even up to the culmination of the 
evelopment, the gods constantly become more nunserous. 
Side by side with the gods, demons maintain their sway. 
‘At times, they contend with the gods; in othec iautances, 
they are subservient to them ; again, a ia the earlicat 
periods of mythological thought, they are without any know- 
ledge whatsoever of the existence of gods. The hero alo 
fs invariably amsociated with the god. With the decline 
‘of the heroic age, therefore, the realm of gods also dia- 
‘appears, Though the religious developments that ensue 
have thee origin in deity beliets, they oevertheless discard 
the original mucleus of these beliefs—naroely, the gods them- 
elver—or, at any rate, they retaua gods ealy m a greatly 
altered form. 

‘That gods belong essentially 10 the beroic age appears 
tho io the fact that the divice realm mirrors In detail 
the relations of political society developed subsequently to 
the begioning of the heraic age. The world of gods like 
wive forms a divine Stote. It is at most at an eacly period 
that the tribal gods of various peoples betray the inf 
face of the ancient tribal organization that preceded the 
State. In the supremacy of a single god, however, the iden 
‘of rulerthip, which is basal to the State, is transferred also 
tw the divine realm. This fs true whether the ruling deity 
cercises command over a subservient host of demons amd 
mubordinate gods, or whether be has at his side a womber 
‘of Independent gods, who represent, in part, an advisory 
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‘council, wach on le found associated with the earthly ruler, 
and, in part, since the diferent gods possens diveres powers, 
sort of celestial offcialdons. Finally, the multipiiity of 
independent States is mirrored in che’ multiplicity of the 
independent reales ruled over by the gods. The dif- 
erentiation, ia this latter case, corresponds with the 
‘main dlrections of iruman interest. The development is 
intuenced, moreover, by thom uatsral phenomena that have 
ong factored im the capacity of assimllative elements. 
Over against the bright celestial! gods are the subter- 
fanean gods who dwell in the gloomy depths, For tho 
inhabitants of the sea-comst and of Islands, forthermote, 
ere is a ruler of the soa. The importance of the 
wed of the tea, however, is subordinate to that of 
the rulers of the celestial and the oether workls, x0 that 
thove over whom he holds sway never develop into clearly 
Aeéned personalities, but always retain more of a demoniacal 
ehatacter. All the more important, therefore, are the con- 
fraste betwoen the celastial and the aether worlds, as the 
two realms which include the real destiny of man. At 
death, man must enter the cether world ; ¢ rise froma the 
‘loom of this realm of the dead to the heaven and Imnaat- 
tality of the celestial gods becomes is longing. Thus, 
deity heliels enter into reciprocal relations with soul coo- 
ceptions. The further stages of this development carry 
vw far beyond the heroic age, and reflect the influence of 
fa diversity of motives. The discussion of this point will 
cccupy our attention ic later pages. 
3a, THE HaRo SA0A, 

If the gods be described ss personalities, each one of 
‘whom possesses a more or leas definite individuality, it 
at once evident that the conception of aa animated nattrsl 
Phenomenon—the idea, for example, that the setting atin 
ls a being which = dark closd~demon is devouring—can- 
pot in and of itself as yet be called 2 godades. Just 
‘as the character of a min may be Known eoly from the 
‘uanner in which he reacts towards the objecta of his expeti- 
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‘ce, 20 also ia the mature of a god revealed only in bis Life 
tad activity, and in the motives that determine his conduct. 
‘The character of the god is expressed, not in any single 
mythological picture, but in the mydk or mythological tale, 
in which the goa figures as a persona! agent. It ip siguiticant 
10 note, howerer, that the form: of myth in which god-ideas 
fone to development is not the deity s1ya, in the proper 
senso of the term, but the kero sage, which becomes a com- 
bined hero and deity saya as soos ax both gods and heroes 
are represented a3 participating 1a the actoa. The deity 
tage proper, which deals excluatvely with the deed of gods 
tnd demons, is, as we shall see below, amy of vecoodary and 
of later origin. It is not to nuch deity sagas, therefore, that 
‘we mst turn if we would Jeara the original nature of gods. 
Thin circumstance in fine offers exteroal evideace of the 
fact that gods did not precede heroes, but, couvervely, that 
Ineroen preceded gods, Or, at least, to be more accurate, 
the idea of the divine personality was developed Ja con- 
tant reciprocity with chat of the Bero personality, fa mich 
‘wine, however, that with reference to detaiis the hero paved 
the may for the god, and not conversely. 

But how did the idea of bero ante? Was it a froe 
‘and conmpletely new creation of this age, based merely on 
‘actual observations of individuals who were paragons of 
bbuman ability? Or did it have precursors in the totemic 
erat As a matter of fact, ths second question mux be 
answered unqualifiedly in the afirmative, The hero wus not 
tunknown In the preceding age. At that time, however, he 
wan not a hero in the specific sense which the word Grit 
acquired in the heroic age; on the contrary, be wis a 
idrchen-hero, if we say use the word * hero" in connection 
with the concepts of this eacber period. On the threshold 
of the hemmic age, the mirchen-bero changes into the 
Iwero proper. The former represents the oantral theme of 
fhe eaclier form of myth narcative, the marchen-myth, 
an toes the hero thet of Uke wore developed form, the 
raga. ‘The marks that distinguish the mérches-bero, ax 
Ue still survives iz children's tales, from the bera of saga, 
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cluracter of the hero-persouality, who may, it ia true, 
employ magic fn co far us be has recsived such power 
from external sources, but who himself possesses none 
‘bur human attributes. The saga of the Argouants, for 
example, #0 replete with magic as mot to be surpassed 
in thls respect even by the magical mirchen. Moreover, 
the various elements incorporated in the saga are all 
pore mirchen motives—the golden fleece, the talking 

the closing cliffs, as well as the sorceress Medea and 
the whole wocderland of Colchis. Those who rau the 
‘Argo, however, are not magicians, but heroes in the strictly 
human seose of the word. The same fact stands out even 
‘mote strikingly im the case of the saya of Odysseus, at any 
fate ia the form io which the Homecic epic presents it. We 
miay bere discern an enilre cycle of tales, whose separute 
elements are also t be found elsewhere, some of them 
in wide distribution. Bot in the midst of this mirchen- 











‘they, also, found 
te they continued to be favourite secondary theese, intro- 
duced 1a portraying the destiny of beroes. Nevertheless 
mirchen ideas became subordinate to the delineation of 
bervic figures, whose surpassing strength was described, very 
largely, 1 terme of victory over demoniacal powars, ‘Thus, 
in the course of the development, the heroic elements 
gradually increased ; the mirchen ideas, ou the other hand, 
disappeared, except when some poet intentionally selected 
‘them for the earichment of his tale, as was obviously dane 
by the author of the Odyveey. 

‘The disappearance of the elements derived from the 
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mirchen-myth, however, must in part be attributed to 
nother factor. This factor, which is closely bound up with 
the entire cultire of the heroic age, comsists in the inereasing 
Induence of Alstorical recollections. Particularly itlumina- 
tive, as regards this point, are the Greek and Germanic angas. 
‘The sagas of Hercnlzs and the Argonauts, which, from this 
point of view, belong to a relatively early stage, are purely 
‘mythical creations, So far as one ox see, no actual events 
are referred to by them. The Trojan saga, on the otber 
Thand, clearly exhibiea the traces of historical recollections ; 
ia historical setting, moreover, seems to caste the events 
that transpire within it to approximate moce nearly to the 
character of real life. Even here, indeed, ancient magical 
‘motives still cast their factastic shadows over the narrative. 
Occasionally, however, the micacle appears in « rationalised 
form. The magician of the mircheo gives place to the seer 
‘who predicts the forure. What the miracle effected in now 
accomplished by the overpowering might ond the baffing, 
‘cunning of the atrong and wily hero, Ia this change, the 
‘external accessories may sometimes remain the mame, 10 
that it in only the inner motives that become different, 
Thus, it is not impossible chat the wooden horse which 
war s4id to have been jovented by Odysseus and to have 
‘brought into Troy the secreted warriors of the besieging 
hhosts, was at one time, in mérchen or in saga, an actual 
magical horse, or a belp-bringing deity who hed srvuroad 
‘his form, In this case, the poet may possibly be pre- 
senting # rationalistic reinterpretation of an older magical 
1ootive, with the alm of enalting the craftiness of his hero. 
In the account of Achilles’ youth, on the other band, and 
in the story of Helen which the poet takes as his starting 
point, the mirchen-idea of the saga obvionsly affects the 
action itself, though it's significant to note dhat these 
purely mythical features Go nat belong to the plot 30 
‘much as t ite antecedent history. In 30 far as the herons 
directly affect the course of action, they are portrayed 
as purely humm. The sate is trot of the German 
‘Niebelongen saga. Jost as Achilles, a mythical hero not at 
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legend, Teo former portrays the fortunes and final victory 
cof a god in the making ; the later tells of the awakening of 
2 Iuunan being to « pure religious lie, of bie teptatlans and 
sufcrings, and his final triamp’. Thus, it bas a resemblance 
tm the redecater legeod, und yet it differe from it in. that ite 
hero remaing human even when he ascends into heaven 
to receive the victor’s crown; the lot that thus befolls 
‘hin la identical with that of all the devout, except that 
be is more favoured. This leads to further diferences, 
‘The hero of the redemption legend is conscious of bie mis- 
vo frum the vecy begicning ; in the case of the saint, 
conversion to a new faith not infrequently forms the start 
ing-point of the legead. Coonan to tbe two forms, 
Lbowever, I the fact that autlering precedes the Gnal triamph, 
‘The tralts that we imve mentioned constitute the estential 
difference between these forest of the Jegend and the hero 
aga proper. The later, alo, is not without the element of 
wwfering; the Greek sage has developed the specific typt 
of @ suffering Dero in the figure of Hercules, as bas the 
German saga in that of Balder. In the case’ of religious 
Jegeads, bowerer, the surife-motives of the saga are trans- 
ferred to the ner Ue ; similarly, the rofering of the saint, 
and especially that of the redeemer, is pot merely physical 
That also mental, Indeed, tbe original form of the Buddha 
legend, which is freeae from mythological accretion an 
‘Mlustration of the fact that this suffering may be caused 
exchitivaly by thay evils of the world to be redeemed. 
‘The nufering due to a most intease eympathy is 00 intimate 
4 part of the very mature of the redeeming god-man, that it 
4s precisely this whict conmtitutes the most emeatia} difer- 
cence between the religious legend and the ordinary hero 
saga, whose interest is centred upon the actions and motives 
of external life. And yet the exter! mastyriom of the 
vedeeriez inteosifes this difference in a twofold way. Io 
the first place, it directly echances the impression of the 
inner wafering ; secondly, it gives brightened expression 
‘both to the evil which evokes the sympathy of the sedeamer, 
xxod to the nobility of this sympathy itself. In al of these, 
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characteristics, however, the redemption legend belong to the 
following era rather than to hero saga and the heroic age, 

‘The saint Iegesd exhibits a number of essential difler- 
fences, It i frequently oaly through a miracle of conversion, 
‘due to external powers, that the stint becomes holy ; more: 
cover, it fa not, as a rule, through mlracies of his owa perform. 
ance that be manifests himself as a sant in the course of 
his later Life and sufferings. The miracles that teansplee 
come an dlvine dispansations from without, whether they 
flect hia conversion or surround him, particularly at the 
close of his life's journey, with the halo of sanctity. Thus, 
ta whatever extent the sat may come, i later cult, to nuper- 
sede the protective undergods and demous of early vanes, 
Ibe nevertheless remains human. It is for this very reason, 
however, that magic and miracle gain a large place in hin 
Life, The Intter ald the more posble by wartve of the fact 
that tha mythological imagination is not bound by ay fred 
tradition, and teed, therefore, et self no Limite whatsoever 
either in the cumber of saints or in the nature of their 
eeds. Moreover, the legend is almost totally lacking 
thoes factual elements which the hero saya acquires, 1 itt 
later developtoent, a2 a revult of the btorical cvenis that 
re woven into it, This ie not the cave with the legend. 
Here itis at roout the carse of an bistorical personality that 
is retalned, while everything else clearly bears the marke of 
‘imagination aod of myth creation, Hence the mint legend ia 
‘ot fo be counted among the factors that underlie the develop- 
‘ment from the purely mythical tale to the saga, whose 
content, though mot real, is at xvy rate posible, “Oo the 
contrary, the tendexcy of the saint legend ls retrogzessivo, 
‘uamely, toward «return to the mirchen stage of myth. 
‘Tho & all the more true, not merely because elements that 
are generally characteristic of mirchen are dimemiated 
from legend to legend, but alao beceure the saint legend 
aypropriates widely current marchen conceptions. Marchea 
of very diverse origins found their way into the Christian, 
ae well aa the Buddbistic, legends ; moreover, occasional 
Buddhinic legends, with the clear marks of ot Oriental 
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origin upon them, were changed into Christian Iegends. 
‘Thus, the saint legend combines two characteristics. As 
compared with the bero saga, iss motives are internaliaed ; 
moreover, it represects a decided slapse into the pure 
rafrchen form of myth, Though apparently contradictory, 
these characteristics are really closely related, inesrauch st 
the internalization of motives itself removes any barriars ni- 
posed by historical recollection upon the free play of the 
mythological isaginatlon, 
13, Comooomc axp ‘Tuxosome Myras, 

In view of the relationship of heroes and gods, not only 
‘with respect to origin but also as regards the fact that 
they both embody persanal ideals, ic would appear but 
natural, having treated of the bero saga, that we inquire at 
Ati time concerning the corresponding deity eae. A earch 
for the latter, however, will at once reveal « surprising fact. 
‘There is no deity saga at al, in the venve in which we have 
x hero sage tha has become a favourite Seld of epic aud 
dramatic poetry. The ceasoa for thls lack i not dificult 
to sce. There can be no real deity saga becanee, in 20 far 
‘as gods powsees characteritice whick diferentiate thera frome 
‘man, and therefore also from heroes, they have na history, 
Tumuortal, uochangeable, moasailable by death or sickness, 
Jaw could experiences soch as befall the bero also be the 
Jot of gods? if wa examine the narratives that approach, 
somewhat to the deity saga, we will find that they conaut, 
‘ot of m connected acorant of the experiences of the gods, 
but of tsolated incidenta that again caatre about hoa, 
1ife, and particularly about the beneficent or pemicions 
{intervention of the gods in the destinies of Beroce. Wa 
ay recall the partiipativu of the Greek gods is the Trojan 
‘war, or the Interest of Jahve, in Terseliic saga, in the 
focranes of Abraiam, Jacob, etc, These are isolated oocur= 
renee, and nos history ; of, mither, we are given the history, 
cf berves, ia which the gods are at times moved to inter 
vyene. In 0 fa, therefore, as there are approximations to 
city saga, the, in their eatiraty, are woven inta hero tage ; 
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apart from the Satter, the former but report particular actions, 
‘which may, doubtless, throw Light om tbe personal chamciey 
of the god, but which of themsalves do nat comstinte 2 
cannected Rintory. Greck mythology aifers a clear Miustra- 
‘ion of this in the so-called Homerie hymns. These bys 
oust not be ascribed to Homer or merely to singers of 
Homeric times. They are of later composition, and are 
designed for use ia cult. Their valve consiats precisely in the 
fact that they portray the god by reference to the various 
inections of his activity, thus throwing light partly on the 
nature of the god and partly, and especually, ou his beue- 
fcent rulerahip of the human world. It ix chin last fact 
‘that gives these poems che character of religious hymae, 
Nevertheless, there is one class of mytht In which the 
gods thematlves actually appear to vodergo experiences. 
reler to thove sagas and poems which are cancersed with the 
birth of the gods, and with the erigit of their rulersbip over 
the world and over the worki-arder which they have creatnd, 
namely, to the cosmogesic and shyogonie zryths. There 
myths relate solely to a work! of demons wud gods, and they 
deal, ae a rule, with an age pcior to the exittence of man, 
fF with one in wich the creation of man in but al xngls 
eplvode. Again, however, one might almost say that the ex- 
‘roves the rule. "For upon clove examination st will 
bbe found that the gods who Sgure ia these cosmogoniex are 
ot thoae with whase trait the hero saga, and the hymno- 
Jogy connected with it, have made us familiar. The gods 
wogosic maytbe portray difer from thoes 

‘who protect and direct human life. They are not real 
‘gods, even though they bear this oame, but are powerful 
demoos. Except in seme, the Zeus of Heslodic theoxooy 
than ncarcely shything ia common with the Zeus of the 
Homeric hierarchy of gods. This fact does not reflect any 
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‘before tie rise of ths ero saga, bence at an age when 
the preconditions of god-idees proper were still entirely 
lacking. The cosmogonic gods of the Grecks and Germans, 
‘well as those of the ancieat Babylonians, are of the nature 
cof purely demoniacal beings. They lack the chief attribute 
f'n god, namely, persouality. Moreover, the myths them- 
selror—if we diaregard their form, which wna the product 
‘of Inter literary compovition—aze not at all superior to the 
cosmoganies of the Polynealans and of many af the native 
tlbes of North America. Obviously, therefor, it betokens 
confusion of god-ideas proper with these cosmogonic 
beings, when it is maintained, ax sometimes occurs, that 
the mythology of these pelmitive peoples, expecially that of 
the Polynesians, is of a particularly advanced character. This 
should not be claimed for i, but neither may this be said of 
the Hesiodic theogony or the Babylonian creation rayths. Tt 
is troe chat these myths are ruperior 10 the earlier forms of 
demoa bebef, for they at least develop a counncied view 
‘if the origin of things. Primitive myth acoapen the world 
as given. The origin of the work-order as a whole still 
ties beyond ite Seld of inquiry. Though it occasionally 
relates how animals came into being, its imagination is 
‘ementially coacerned with the origin of man, whoca it regards, 
as having sprung from stones or plants, oF as having crept 
‘up out of caves. Even when this stage i transcended and 
‘an actual coumogony arises, the latter nevertbelosn remains 
fimited to the circle of demon conceptiocs, which are 
‘esreatially the same in the mythy of cvilized peoples ax 
‘in thone of so-called peoples of nature. According to a 
commeganic myth of the Polynesians, for example, heaven 
and earth wore origically « pair of eighty gods mited in 
‘eubrace, The sous who wore bora tu these gods strove to 
‘ree themselves and thir parents from thls embrace. Placing, 
himself on the foor of mother earth, therefore, and extending, 
bis foet toward the heavens, one of these sons pushed father 
‘heaven upward, oo that ever since that time heaven and earth 
Ihave been separated. This mistreatment aroused another 
‘of the divine ons, the god of the winds, Thus a sinie 
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arote, whow outcome wat & peaceful condition of things, 
‘This ix a commogonic myth whose essencial elements belong 
to the sume circle of ideas as the commogoay af the Grecks. 
In the Iatter also, Uranus and Gaza are said to have held each 
other in an embrace, ax the result of which there came the 
race of the Titans. One might regard this as a case of trans 
ference were the idea not obvioutly a grotesque development 
of a mirchen-motive found even at a more primitive period. 
According to the latter, beaven and earth were originally 
in coutact, aad were fit separated by a human being of 
probistoric timer—an idea undoubredly suggested by the 
Foofing-over of the tut. The Babylonian myth gives a 
Gifferent version of the same conception. It ascribes 
the separation of beaven and earth 10 che powerful god 
Marduk, who cleaves in two the original motber Thiamat, 
‘Frotn one part came the sea ; from the other, the celestial 
ocean, As io many other nature myths, beaven is here 
conceived as a great sea which forms the continuation, at 
the borders of the earth, of the terrestrial sea, This thea 
riggs the further idea that the cresoeut to90n is a boat 
moving over the celestial ocean. 

In all of thete myths the gods are given the charac- 
teritics of mighty demons. They appear an the direct 
esceadants af the ancient clowd, water, and weatber demons, 
merely magnified into giant stature in correspondence with 
‘their enormous theatre of action. Thus, as regards content, 
‘these cosmogonic myths are mirchen of e very primitive 
type, far inferior to the developed marchen-myths, whose 
lheroes have already acquired traits of a roore persanal sort. 
In form, bowever, cosmogonic myths stewe towards the 
tigantic, and thus lie far above the level of the marchen- 
‘myth. ‘Though the complete lack of ethical traits readers 
the gods of cusmogonic myibs inferior in sublinity 10 gods 
proper, they nevertheless ral the latter in powerful achieve- 
ment, Tadeed, bowever mich commogony may fail to give 
fix gods the characteristics requisite for trae gods, tt does 
inevitably serve to enhance the divine attribute of power. A 
farther similarity of cosmagonic and theogonic myths to the 
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roost primitive mirchen-myths appears in the fect that they 
veer directly to borrow certain elements from widely dis- 
seminated mitcher-motives. I mention only the story of 
Kronos. Kronos, according to the myth, devours bie 
children. But his wife, Rhea, withholds the last of thewe— 
samely, Zeus—giving him isstead a stone wrapped in linen ; 
ereupon Krocos gives forth, together with the stoce, all 
the children that be bad previously devoured. This is a 
sirchan of devourment, similar oF derivative forma of which 
sre common. For example, Sikular, 4 South African 
mirchen-hero, delays purraing giants by throwing behind 
bin a fazge stone which he has beameared with fat ; the 
tants devour the stone and thus love trace of the fngitve, 
‘ut there is also other evidence that cosmogenic rayihs ate 
sf the cature of mirchen, magnified isto the immense and 
superhuman, In almost ai? auch myths, particularly io the 
more advanced forms, as found amoag cultural peoples, 20 
important place is occupied by two conceptions, The frit 
of these conceptions is that the creation of the world was 
preceded by chaos, “This chaos is conceived eithar ws a ter- 
rifying abyss, ax is Germanic and particularly in Greek 
mythology, oF ax a worki-rea encompassing the earth, ai ia 
the Babylonian history of creation. In both cases we find 
ideas of terrible demons. Sometimes these demons are suid 
to remain on the earth, as beings of a very ancient time 
‘anteceding the creation—esamples are Night and Darkness, 
escribed in Greok mythology ax the children of Chaos. 
Other myths represent the demoos as having been overcome 
by the world-creating god. Thus there ls a Babylonian sage. 
tat tells of an original being which enveloped the earth in 
the form of a snake, but whose body was used by the god in. 
forming the heavens, As a second essential element of cas- 
‘mogonies we find accom of baitlea of the gods, in which. 
‘nontile demons are vanquished and a kingdom of arder and. 
[peace lo etablinbed. These demons are thought of as power- 
fl monsters, They faduce 2 live consciousness of the terror 
of chaos, not only. by their sie and strength but often also 
‘by their grotesque, baifenimal, half-kumen foram, by theit 
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many beads or bundreds of arms, Obvionsly these Titans, 
ants, Cyclpes, md othe: terrible beings of cosmoguay 
fare the direct descendants af the weather demons who ante~ 
coded the gods. Does not the idea of a world-catastropbe 
thar prepares the way for the mlership of the gods at once 
bring ‘4 terrible thunderstorm? Ax 


i 
if 


‘beings. It is only after the victory bas been won that they 
are again regarded as iahabiting divine world conceived 

analogy with the bunian State, and that they are veated 
‘with control over the order and security of the world. 

All this goes to show that comnogoaic myths, in the poetic 
forms in which comnogonies bave cote down to us, are rela: 
tively late mythological products, True, they represent the 
gods themselves as demoniacal beings. Nevertheleas, this 
Hoes not imply that god-ideas did not exist at che time of their 
campoution ; i indicates merely that the enormous diversity 
of factors involved in the creation of the world inentably 
‘aimed the gods to lose the attributes of personal beings. 
‘The cosmogonies af cultural peoples, bowever, differ from the 
‘otherwise similar stones of those secsi-cultural peoples whowe 
muythology consists exclusively of such cosmogenic marchen, 
Ta the latter case, rea} god-vdeas are lacking. The gods have 
remuined eweatially demoos. In the higher forms of this 
tecalcuitare, where political development has had an influ- 
‘ence on the matld of gods, at was once the case among the 
peoples of Mexico and Peru, divine beings may approtimate 
to real gods. In comogonic myths themselves, howerer, this 
ever occurs. Thus, thie myths favariably convtinite a atage 
termediate between the saytbology of demons and that 
of gods; they may originate, however—and thir is what 
probably happens In the majority of casce—through a 
elapse of gods Into demons. Am iustration of the iatter 
fs the Hesladic cosmogony. , The weatheramyth which the 
poet has elaborated obvioally incorporated anclent michen- 
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myths that do not differ essentilly from the original 
mirchen ax so conrent, but only as respects heir grotenque 
and gigantic outlines. Compared with the gods of the 
hhero sags, therefore, tbe cosmogenic myth of colural 
‘peoples arp of relatively late origin ; to discuss the latter 
first, ax ja will done in our accounts of the mytbelagy of 
the Greeks, Germans, etc., may exsily lead to misconceptions. 
Of courve, the creation of the world came Seat, but 
fa nat at all true that the myth of the world's ‘creation 
anteceded all others. On the contrary, the latter in a 
late and sometimes, perhaps, the laxt product of the mytho- 
logical imagination. This is particularly apt to be the case 
Where, at 10 clearly appears in the Bibiial account of the 
creation, there is involved a specic reigious impulse that is 
seeking to glorify the workd-creating god. This religions 
Impulse icoposes upon the older mythical moaterial a new 
character, Hence we find that, of the two elements 
universally characteristic of tbe cosmogonk myth, it is 
aly the idea of chaos that lt retained, while the 
account of struggles with the monsters of eazliest thnes dli- 
appears. Nevertheleas, though the creating god has loet bls 
demoniacal character, he hax not yet attained a fully de~ 
veloped personality—this is precluded by the enormity of the 
world, which transcends all horoa measure. He himself ix 
in every respect an unlimited personal will, and is, thecefo 
really just aa much a sapecpersonal being as the battling 
‘rods of other commogonies are sobpersonal, That such 
costooguuy, unique in this respect, may he eriginal, is, of 

sponsible. Indeed, the dominant canviction of 
Oriental entiquarians to-day in that the Biblical account 
Of the creation rests on okier and more primitive ideas 
derived from the Babylonian cosmogony, whose rosin out- 
ines we have described above. This may doubtless be 
(rue, and yet na compelling proct of the contention can be 
adduced, for it is precisely those features in which both 
accounts are ideatical—oamely, chaos, the origina! dark- 
ness, and the separating and ordering activity of the god— 
that are common property to almost ali coamogonies. The 
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Biblical account of the creation, however, may not be classed 
‘with mytha. It 4s a religious production of priests who 
‘were dominated by the thought that the national god rules 
over the people of Israel and over the work’, Hence alone 
‘ould it substitute a creation out of nothing for the order 
Ing of chaos, thoogh the latter feature also persists in the 
‘Biblical account. The substitution, of course, dates from 
a later time than the myth, and represents a glorification of 
divine omnipotence which is entirely impossible to the latter. 

A wort of offshoot of commopvaic myths, though Ia 
strikiog antithesis to them, bs the flood sega. This still 
retaina, in their entirety, the characteristics of the original 
marchen-moyth. It belongs to a variety of widely prevalent 
‘myths which, Tike the creatioa myths, appear to some extent 
to have originated independency in various parts of the 
‘arth, but alta to have spread widely from one region to 
another. Evidence indicative of the independent origia of 
many of these mgas is to be found in the fact that, in 
manny tropical regions, accounts of a flood, of so-called 
deluge agen (Sindfateagen), are represented by sages of 
conflagration (Sintbrandsagen), according 10 which the world 
vas destroyed, not by a geacral deluge, but by Gre. 1a 
either word has the prefix Sint any connection with Sande 
Gin), with which popular etymology commonly consects 
it, Stat (oid bigh German sls) ls» wont that has dix- 
apptared from modem German and means * universal’ A 
Sinifot, thus, is a saiverssh, io distinction from & merely 
acai, flood. “Tn so far, the sages of universal Sood and 
‘onfiagration already approsioate to the coyths relating to 
the destrvction of the world. Now, the Biblica story of 
‘the flood bas sa many elements in commen with that of the 
‘Babylonians that we are compelled to assume a bornmwing, 
‘and bence a transference, of material. The rescue of a 
single man and bis howebold, the taking of animals into 
the ship, ws landing upoo the summit of a mountain, the 
dimpatching of birds in quest of lané—of these elemcats, 
some might possibly Save originated independently in 
different parts of the earth. Tbe rescue of Individuals, 
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for example, is incladed in almon all food and con- 
flagration legends, the direct source of the idea being 
‘the connection between the antediluvisn and portdliyeian 
worlds. Of the combination af all of chese elements into 





periodic inundations by the sea, as well ax 

Penumeala and in the rainiees portions of Africa. AS a 

tule, therefore, they are both rain sagas and flood sages. 

‘They naturally suggest, further, the 

rescues himself ina boat and lands uj 
10 an American flood cayth which has preserved: 


salvation. Thus, the universal Sood (Siaifist) actualy do- 
‘vlogs into a win flood (Saad), Thin change, of couree, 
represents au elaboration oo the part of priests, who pio 
jected the religious-eibical feature of « divine judgment into 
‘wine was doubtless originally 2 purely. mythological sage, 
just a0 they transformad the creation myth into = hymn 
to the omnipotence of the deity. But this preparee the way 
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for m further atep. The counterpart of these cosmological 
peceptions Is projected mot merely Into a past which marks 
the beginning of the present race of mem, bat alse into the 


‘this life euds and that of the youder world begins. 

‘Thos, we came to the myths of world destruction, a 
they are transmitted in the apocalyptic writings of Inter 
Iaruelitic Iiteratare and in the Apocalypee af Jobo, who 
Detrays the infueoce of the earlier writers. At this point 


imogonies. Even here, howerer, 20 absolute lint is attained, 
for the warld-creation ia represented as having been pre- 
ceded by chaos. ‘The idea af a creation out of nothing, 
‘which dslodges the idee of an original chaos, arises from 
religious needs and ie not mythological in character, Simi 





righteous in his hopes and to terrify, bis adversary. Thus, 
the history of the cuemogunle nryth hare repeate iteX in a 
peculiarly inverted form. With the exception of oocasicaal 
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mrvivais, the religious yz, which Js the ripest develop- 
ment of the coummoguaic myth, exchides the struggles of 
demons and wild monsters of the deep; the myth of the 
extraction af the world, on the other hand, constantly weeks, 
‘by its fantastic imagery, to magnify fears and punishments, 
as well as blessed hopes. As 2 rewh, all theve accounts 
clearly bear the tracer of 2 laborious inveation seeking to 
vurpazs itself and thus w atose for the lack of original 
mythological imaginarlan. We may call to mind the monster 
which the Book of Danie? describes as coming forth from 
the sea, provided with enormous irou teeth, wad bearing on ity 
bead ten horns, among which an eleventh horn appears, which 
‘pouesses ¢yee, and mouth that speaks blasphemous words. 
Such things may be invented by the intellect, but they are 
impossible as natural creations af the mythological imagina- 
tion, ‘The motives underlying such exaggerations beyond 
the taythologically posible ure to be found in factors which, 
though extending far back into the beginnimgy of mythology, 
nevertheless attaic their development primarily in this age of 
‘gods and heroes. These factors are the ideas of the beyond. 


14. THE Butine 1% Socrs AND INA WORLD BrvonD. 

Closely camnected with the comnogonic myth are the 
fdeas of a world beyond into which man may eater at the 
clove of the present ide. Before such ideas oould arise, there 
most have been some general worid-conception into which 
they could be fitted. “Tae ideas of x beyond, therefore, 
fare but constituent elements of cosmogenic covceptians ; 
indeed, they are confined to relatively advanced forms of 
fie latter. This is indicated by the fact that the earlier 
mythological creations contain no clearly defined notions 
of a beyoud. Where there is no definite world-view, such 
conceptions, of course, are impossible. Thus, the two ideas 
‘mutually reinforce exch other. The cosmeogonic myth ives 
8 lage seting to the ideas of a beyond; the latter, in 
furs, cootribute to the deals of the world picture which 
the cosmogenic myth as created. At ocy rate, when 
Poetry and philosopby, in their endeavour to construct « 
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coherent oommogony, began to appropriate celestial myths, 
ideas of a life after death and of a world beyood were 
alreaiy im existence. Some of these ideas, indeod, date 
back to an early period, 

Wt ts ap extremely signitcant fect thot, wherever we 
em tae: their development at all, these ideas of a beyond, 
follow the same definite and orderly course. The direc- 
tion of this development is determined not ooly by the 
cotmiogonic myth but also by the ideas regardiag the soul. 
‘The formation of ideas of a beyond w impossible without 2 
world.view transcending the limits of earthly existence ; the 
latter, bowever, results from the need of ascribing to the soul 
f continuance after death. This need, of course, » not an 
original one, but is easentully conditioned lay the age of gods, 
‘Ansong primitive peoples, tbe beglanungs of a heli in a life 
after death are to be found chiefly in connection with the fear 
of the demon of the dead, who may bring sickness and death 
‘to the living. But just a» the fear iv of short aration, 90 
also ia the survival after death limited to a bnet period. 
On a somonbat more advanced stage, ax perhaps among 
‘the Soudan peoples, roost of the Melanesian inibes, and the 
forest-dwolling Indians of South America, it is especially 
‘the prominent men, the tribal chiefs, who, just as they 
survive longest in memory, are alba supposed to enjoy a 





definite nad of a damoalacal character, jost an doon that of 
the soul In all of these conceptions, therefore, the din- 


ia no youdar-world in the strict sense of the word. It is 
important, moreover, to distinguish the early ideas of a 
‘beyond from the above-mentioned celestial marchen which 





wun, moon, start, and closds, at wall an the terrestial 
smoneters, dwarfs, goomes, etx, ace concsired of as belong 
ing to the visible world. Indeed, thege celestial travelers 
are not infrequently represented 8 returniog umbarined 10 
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their terrestrial home. Thus, these tales generally lack the 
idea which, from the outiet, i essential to the conception of 
fa yonder-workd—the idea, namely, of the sojourn of the 
onl at definite places, wheiher these bo thought of 68 
under, oF above the earth, Here again It Is chanacteriatic 
that at fist this region is located approximately midway 
Yetween this world and the one beyood. The belie takes 
‘the form of a spirii-iloge, a conception prevaleat expecially 
among the tribes of American Todians. Inacoewible to living 
‘beings and In same secret part of the earth, there is suppored 
to be 1 village. In this vilage the spirits of the dead are 
thought to assemble, and to continue their existence in pre- 
ely tbe name manner as before death, bunting aod fighting 
jum as they did in their earthly Ife. The spirlt-vilinge itvelf 
fs deveribed as exactly like an ordinary village, Characteristic 
af the tovemic setting which all of theve ideas still posses, ix 
the fact that amoog many of the Indians of the praies there 
is thought to be not enly a spistt-vilage but also a buffalo- 
village, where the dead buifaioes congregate, and Into which, 
according to the marchen, an adventurous youth may ovca- 
sionally stray. Sometimes, moreover, these tales give mort 
pectic accounts of the way in which wach villiges are 
feodered inaccewible, A river spamed by an alnost knpas- 
sable bridge, or  dotso, impenttrable forest, eeparates the 
spirit-village from the habitations of the living. Ravines and 
‘mountain caves may either themselves serve as the dweling~ 
places of the spizity or form the approaches to them, In 
‘addition to these conceptions, there are also othets, which 
have, in part found a place even ia later mythology. The 
Gad ate represanted ox dwelling, not in some accessible part 
‘of the earth, but on remote islands. Such ideas are common 
ia Polynesia, and also in otber island and coust regions. 
ren in Homer we come upon the picure of a distant 
inland. Tt is bere that Monelaua found rescue on bla return 
fram Troy, The inland is descrihed au a place of happiness, 
‘where only the privileged among mortals are granted = 
blesed furare. 

‘A second aod, on the whole, an obvicutly later form of 
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ideas of 2 beyoud, are the mytts of the nether warts, 
“These for the first tine tell of a beyond which is by its very 
mature inscocssible to buman beings, or which is visited by 
only a few divinely privileged beroes, such as Hercules, 
Odysseus, and Eueas, As ‘a third and ‘ast form of ideas 
of a beyond, we may mebtion those of a eaven, where 
4well the dead, in the presence of the gods, An a rule, 
hhowerer, thia heaventy beyond does not lead to the dis- 
‘appearance of the nether world. Rather are the two worlds 
set over against each other, a3 the resalt of the enkanoemen 
of an antithesis which arose evea a caunection with the 
realma of the nether world. The Beaven becomes the abode 
of the blessed, of the devout and righteous, the favoured of 
the gods ; the underworld conunoes, at the outeet, to be the 
Jot of the majority of buman beings. The growing desire 
to participate im the Joys of blessedness, then causes the 
privilnge which was at frat enjoyed only’ by a minority t0 
Docume moce universal, and the underworld is transformed 
into the abode of the guilty and the condemned. Finally, 
hheaven becomes possible even for the latter, through tbe 
agency, tore particularly, of magical purlficatlen and 
religious acstaty. 

‘Of the various ide of the beyond that successively 
farisa tn this development, thone regarding the underworld 
fare the most common and the most permanent. This is 
probably due iu no small measure to the custom of 
Oarying the corme. Here the entrance into the under- 
‘world in to a certaia extent, directly acted out before 
the exer of the observers, even though the mythological 
Imagination may later create quite a differeat picture of 
the event. The custom of burial, bowever, camot have 
‘been the exchisira souroe of these ideas, nor perhaps even 
the moit important ope. In the Homeric world, the 
corpse was not baried, but bummed. And yet it is to 
Homer that we owe cue of the clearest of the older 
Aexcriptions of the underworld, and it ca oarcly be 
Goubted that the main outlines of thin plctare wern dorivad 
from popular conceptions. As a matter of fact, there ig{ 
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another factor, purely paychological in character, which ia 
hhere obviously af greater force then are tribal ctstema. 
‘This isthe fear of death, and the terror of thar which awaits 
man after death. This fear creates the idea of x ghostly 
and terrible region of the dead, told us the corpse itself and 
atk aa the world trust appear to its cloved eyes, But 
that which is thought of as dark and cold is the interior 
of the earth, for much are the characteristics of mountain, 
caves that harbour uncanty animals. The underworld, also, 
is stocked wlih creations af feur, particalatly with subter- 
‘aneaa snimntls, such as toads, salamanders, and snakes of 
ronatrous and fantastic forms. Many of the terible beings 

ich later myths represent as living on the earth probably, 
originated as monsters of the underworld. Examples of 
thin are the Fories, the Keres, and the Harpies of the 
Greeks, 1k was only as the result of a later intuence, not 
‘operative at the time of he original conceptions of Haden, 
‘that myth permitted these beings to wander about tho upper 
‘world, This change was due to the pangs af conscience, 
which transforms the ghosts of the underworié into fright- 
fal, avenging beings, and then, aso result of the misery 
visited even upon the lwviog because of tbe crmmes which! 
they have committed, transfers them to the mundane world, 
Here they pursue particularly the one who has committed 
tcrilege against the gods, acd also him whose sin is 
regarded as expecially grievous, such as the parricide or 
mutricide, Thos, with the internalization of the fear impulse, 
the derooniacal (orms which the latter crvates are brought 
forth from the subterranean darkness and are made to 
ingle with the living. Similarly, the joyous and hope- 
inapiring ieaa of a beyond are projected still farther upward, 
and are elevated beyond the regions of thin earth into 
Iheavenly spaces that seem even more inaccessible than the 
underworld. rier to the age, howerer, which regards the 
Ineaven as the abode of the blessed, many peoples—potiby, 
all whe advanced to ths notion of two worlds—entertained a 
ififerent conception. This woocegtion represents, perhaps, 
the surviving influence of the earber ideas of spint-ialands. 
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For the anderwotld was ite regarded aa inclnding, besides 
places of borror, brighter regions, into whic, either through 
he dicect favour of the gods or in accordance with & 
judgment pronousced upaa the dead, che souls of the pure 
‘and righteous are received. Aa a remlt of the division 
Which thos occurred, and of the antithesis In wich these 
images of the deyoad came to sand, pain and corment were 
added ta the inpremions of horror aie! hopelermess which 
the original conceptions of the Underworld armused, "The 
‘oatrasts that developed, however, did not arevent the mnder- 
eld from being regarded as including both the region of 
pala and that of Blis This soon co have been the preva 
Tent notion among Semitic aa well ax Indo-Germanic peoples. 
‘The Walhalla of the Germans was also originally thought to 
be located in the underworld, and it is possible that it was not 
transferred to the heavens vail the advent of Christianity, 
For, indeed, we are not familiar wit> Germanic mythology 
‘except as it took form within the period in which Christianity 





Jed to a distincnon berween the deities who were Tegurded 
as the rulers of the two regions. Original, 90 long 
ais only the fear of death found espretsion in the un- 
varying gloom of the uaderworld, eve deities were but 
vaguely defined. The conceptions formed of them ream 
to have reflected the ideas of rulersbip derived from real 
Iie, just as was true in tha case of the superamndane gods. 





fof celestiat gods. Bur there is a stil more primitive 
fexture of myths of the beyood, one ack 
to their very beginnings, wad that long survives In aaga 
and mirchen. This i the preference shown by yt 
of the nether world for female beings, wheiber au 
‘subordinate personiécations of fear or as deltios. Not only 
fa the Sdeal of beauty and grace thonght of ax 4 
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deity, an Aphiodite perhaps, bat the payciologial law of 
the inteasifcation of contrasts causes also the fearful and 
terrifying saria of deities 10 asmune the feminine form. 
Such a grucsome and terrible goddew is exempliGod by the 
None Hel, or, widely remote from her in time and space, 
by the Babylonian Ereksigal. To the Greak underworld aloo, 
it ts Persephone who rules, and net Plato, her consort. The 
tater seems to have bean introduced merely in order that the 
‘anderworld might bave a cosnterpart (o the celestial pair of 
rilory, Zens and Hera. If the fear-Inspiriog attributes are 
‘not to pronounced in the Greek Persephone, this is due to the 
fact that in thir case agricultural myths have combined with 
‘the underworld myths. To this cotsbinatioa we imst later 
recur, inasmaoch as it iv of great signiscasce for cult. The 
dominant place given to the female deity ia the underworld 
smyth, again brings the nether world into a noteworthy con= 
‘rast with the supermundane realm of gods. In the latter, 
mule gods, as the direct embodimeats of « superluman bero- 
ideal, are abrays predominant. 

tiv not alone the imer forces of fear and horror tbat 
canse the realon of the dead t0 be thought of ax located én the 
Interior of the earth. Theco in opetative also un external 
influecce imparted by Narare berself, namely, the perception 
of the vetting suc. Wherever particular attention is called to 
seme one entrance to the underworld, or where 1 distant 
region of the earth is regarded ax the abode of the dead, this 
in located in the west, in the direction of the setting aun.” We 
have here w striking example of that form of mythological 
masociation and aatindlation ia which the phenotnsnt of ex- 
ternal nature, and particdarly thowe of the beavens, exert 
‘an influence upon myth development, It would, of aourse, be 
{incorrect to assert tht the setting sun alone suggested the 
‘dea of an underwork. We must rather say that this phe- 
nomenon was obviously « subordinate and secondary factor, 
ua inflvence was not cleariy and consciously apprehended even, 
affecting the location of the underworld, though this oca~ 
tion wat determined solely by it. Because of its connection 
‘with approaching night, die setting sun cate to be ameociated 
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wlth all those feelings that caused the underworld w be 
regarded as a realm of shadows and of terrifying darkness. 
twas the combination of all these factors, and not any tingle 
tone of them—teast of all, a relatively sccoudary ome, such 
as the sunset—that created and so long maintained the 





Protracted sleep, so did the dream come to foreshadow the 
life after death. | The characteristics of dream images, there- 
fore, came to be attributed ta the souls of the underworld, 
‘The latter, it was thought, are visibie, but, like shadows, 
thay elude the hand that grasps them und mave about 
feetly from place to place. This ahadow-cxistence is a 
fote that is commen to all, It i only excepticnally flagrant 
‘ransgressions against the gods that call forth punishments 


poems contain a considerable number, particularly the 
Odyssey, which is s0 rich iu mirchen elements. 
Gradually, howevar, that which at Srst occurs only in 
‘occasional instances becomes more universal ; the dutinc- 
‘on in destinies comes to be regarded as applying generally. 
‘The earlier and exceptional cases of entrance into a warld 
2 
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of the blessed or of particular punishments in Hades were 
connected with the fevour or anger of che gods. Siallarly, 
thar which Sally cakes the distiaction a universal one i 
religious cult. The object of cult is to propinate the gods ; 
‘thelr favour is to be wos through petitions and magical 
acts, The gods are to grant not merely a bappy Jot io 
this world but abso the asmurance of permanest happiness ia 
the next. Before the striving the shadows of the under~ 
‘world give way. Though the underworld continues, on the 
‘hole, to remain a place of sorrow, it nerertbeless comes to 
include « number of brighter regions in which the righteous 
say enjoy such happiness as thay experienced in this world, 
withont suffering 11 distransea and en. It was this that 
carly led to the formation of cult associations. Even during 
the transition of totemic tribal orgamumtion into States 
sand deity cults, such religious ssociauons sprang up out 
‘of the older totemic groups. During this period, the con- 
ditions of desceat and of tribal segregation still imposed 
Aicaitations upoa the religious asocianons, These limita 
toms, however, were transcended on the wage of deity 
cults, a8 appears prinarlly a the caso of the Greek 
mysteries and of otber secret cults of the Greco-Roman 
period, such as the mysteries of Mithea, Atte, Oncis, and 
Serapu. No doubs, the extreme form of the cults prevae 
Jent ia an age thoroughly conscious of a deep need for 
salvabon were bovad up with the specific cultural con- 
ditions of that age. And yet theee cals but bring out in 
pasticolarly sharp relief certain traits which, though they, 
are not cleaely apparent until Inter, ace quite universally 
characteristic of the delty-worship of the beroic era. These 
colts arise only when the early beroic ideal, embodying 
certain external characteratcs, has disappeared, having 
‘Bren way tore and more to inser ideals, connected with 
religion and morality. This, howeres, occurs at the very 
time when minds are beginning to be tore deeply troubled 
by the tecrora of the underworld, and whes, in contrast with 
this, the imagination creates glowing pictures of the future, 
for whose realization it tums to the gods. Thus arises the 
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fdoa of a wpecial region of the underworld, allotted to 
‘those calt-amodates who have been particuleriy meritorious 
in the performance of rehgious duties. These wil enter 
into Elysium, 2 vale of joy sod splendosr which, though a 
art of tbe “underworld, is nevertheless remote from the 
regioes of sorrow. Here the blessod will abide after death. 
This Elysiam is no longer 2 distant island intended a3 a 
refuge for occasional individuals, but belongs to the estab- 
lished order of the underworld itself. In the sixth hook of 
the Aneid, Virgil bas sketched, with poetic embelishmenss, 
a graphic picture of this abode of the blessed as it was con- 
celved, fa bla day, under the confivonce of ancient mythical 
Guditions and sew religions impslim—a portrayal which 
forms perhaps the most valuable part of the whole pow. 
For, in it, the poet presents « living picture of what was 
Delieved and was striven for by many of his contemporaries 

Tn closest connection with this separation of realms in 
he underworld, is the introduction of judgeship, Tt devolves 
‘upon the judge of the underwork! to determine whether the 
aut is to be admitted to the vale of joy or 18 to be banished 
fnto Oreus. It is significant that, in bis picture of the 
underworld, Virgil eatrustr this yedgeahip to the same 
Rhadamanthus with whom we are familiar from the Odyssey 
a the ruler of the distant island of the blessed. Obviously 
the poet himself recognized that these later” conceptions 
ttevelnped from the earlier idea chat salvation cotes ax 8 
reaolt of divine favour. ARer the separation of the region 
of the bleed from that of the outcars, a further dition 
4s made j the two regioas of the underworld are partitioned 
nto vubrogions according to degrees of terror and torment, 
‘on the oue band, und of joy and blessedaces, on the othes, 
Gradations of tesror are frst instituted, those of blessedness 
following only later and in an incomplete form. The subjec- 
tive factor, which prechudes difereaces ix degree whex joy is 
at the maximum, is im constant rivalry with the objective 
consideration that the merits of the righteous may difer, 
and, therefore, slo their worthines to enjoy the presence 
ff the deity, In contrast with this, in he amuch stroager 
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Influence exerted by the factor of punishment. The shadowy 
‘mistence of souls in Homer's Hades is not regarded 23 & 
penalty, but cerely as the inevitable result of departure from 
the circle of the lving. Only whes the bope of Elysinm 
fhan become just ax universal as the fear of Hades, does the 
latter become a place of punishunent, und the former a region 
‘of rewards. Just ax language itself in very much richer ia 
words denoting forms of sulfering than in thove for joy, 90 
‘also does the mythological imagination exhubit much greater 
{fertility in the portrayal of the pama of the underworld than 
in the glorification of the Elysian fields, AMI the horrors that 
‘human cruelty can invent aze carried over from the judicial 
‘adminiatration of this world iato that of the beyond. Grada- 
‘Hons ia the magnituda of punishments are reflected in the 
Jocation of the regions appomted for them. The deepest 
region of the underworld ls the most terrible, Above this, 
fa the place where those sojourn who may enter Elyetim 
‘at some furure time, after successfully completing a period 
of probation. 

‘The contrast which first appears in the form of u separa 
tom of the realme of formant and bleasedoen, of punishment 
fand roward, ls then carried to a futtber stage, again by 
‘the aid of ideas af a ypacial gradation, No longer are 
al mortals compelled to enter the underworld ; this not 
only loses its terrors for the blessed, but the righteous and 
beloved of the gods are not required to descend into it 
at all, Their souls ascead to beaven—a lot reserved in 
olden times exclusively for heroes who were cxalted into 
separation becomes complete : the 
rise to the bright realms of heaven, 
are cast into the depths. Among. 
the Indo-Germanic peoples, the anti- 
bell was established at a relnthvely 





early cosmogonic myths. Here the battle which the ereation- 
mytha of other cultural peopies represent as being fought 
‘between gods and democs is portrayed ar the struggle 
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of fyo divine beings. One of these is thought to mile 
‘over the regioot of light above the earth and the other 
over the subterrancan darinest. Troe, this contrast is also 
brought out in the battles described by other peoples as 
between gods and demons, and this murely bas ben 
a factar leading 0 the incerporstion of the Texas 
myth into the ideas af the beyond elsewhere entertained. 
‘The dintinctive feacure of Iranian cosmogony and that which 
{gave its dualiom an uma] infvence upon religion and cult 
in the fact that the origical cosmic war was restricted to a 
ingle hostile pair of gods, Ormard (Abvramoardn) and 
Abriman (Angramainjs). Here also, however, Abriman is 
the leader of a host of demons—a cleat indication that the 
myth in based on the wniversal conception of a battle with 
emnana. This similarity was doubtless all the more favows- 
able to the infuence of the Iranien dualem upon otber 
religions, inasmuch a8 the separation of ideas of the beyond 
‘nad obviously already quite generally taken place inde~ 
pendently of rack wifuence, having resulted from univernal 
‘motives of cult. The fact, bowever, that tke battle wat Dot 
‘waged, as in other exythologies, between gods and demons, 
but between two divine personalities, le to a further ensential 
change. The battle no longer takes place on the earth, 
ws did that of Zeus and the Titans, but between a god 
af light, exthroned on high, and a dark god of the under- 
world. spacial antithesis was probably cotnected 
bby the ancient Iranians with that of the two ideas of 
the soul, the corporeal soul, fetered to earth, and the 











their dead, but exposed them on high scaflolds, as food 

for the birds. It almost seems ax though the ‘plat- 

farm-dispomal’ commonly practised in toremic times and 

mentioned abore (p. 216), had bere been taken over 
pear 


into later culture ; the only change wouki appear to be 
that, in place of the low mound of earth upon which the 
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forpee was left to decompose, there ie substituted « high 
‘seaffelding, doubtless designed to facilitate the aicent of 
the soul to Meaven. Furtkermore, many passages in the 
older Avesta point out that the exponure of the corpse 
destroys the corporeal sual, rendering the spirimal sow 
all the freer to atcmnd to heaven. This i the same 
antitbeais between corporeal soul and payche that long 
continues to assert itself im later conceptions. Indeed, It 
also occurs, interwoven with specifically Christisa concep 
tioas, In many passages of the Episties of the Apastic Paul, 
where the corporeal soul survives ic the idea of the elo 
fulness of the Seth, and where, in the mortifcation of the 
flesh, we still bave 4 faint echo of the Iranian customs co0- 
nected with the dead. 

Thus, the ideas of a twofold beyond and of a twafold 
oat mutually ceinfosce each other. Henceforth the heavenly 
teaim ls the abode of the pure und blessed spirit ; the 
lunderwarld, thet of the wicked, who retuin thelr senauous 
atures even in the beyond, and who must, therefore, aufer 
physical pain and torment ia a beightened degree. The 
thought of a spacial gradation corresponding with degrees 
cof merit, though first developed in connection with the 
pains and ponishmoents of the underworld, thea comes to 
tbe applied also to the heavenly world. In this case, how- 
ver, the power of the imagination seems scarcely adequate 
tw the task of sufficiently magnifying the degrees of blessed- 
tess, Hence the imagination is forced ; it becomes sub- 
seevient 10 reflection, which engenders an accumulation of 
apocalyptic imagery that completely deSes envisagement. In 
Jewiah literature, ove of the eazlest examples of such apoca- 
iyptic accounts of the beyond is to be found in the Book of 
Enoch. ‘The idea of « journey to the underworld, developed 
i ancient history, here apparently suggested a journey to 
heaven ; 8 4 result, the celestial realm was dinded into 
‘vanous regions, graded according ta height, ax were thore 
of the underwacid according to depth, and leading to places 
‘of greater blesseduess, as did those of the latter 0 for 
creasing torment. We here have one of thoce dream- 
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Journeys to which dream association readily gives rive in 
‘he expectant and carited consciousness of the Fleeper. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that the narrative is based on 
nictual dream images. Had not the appearance of the dead 
in dreams already Jod to the belief in a shadow-soul, which 
‘now journeys to this distant world? The division of the 
celestial realms, in these mythical works, fluctuates between 
‘the uumbers three and seven—the two mumbers held sacred 
par exeelience. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the Apostle Paul telly of = dreamvision in which, yeare 
before, be was cuught up to the ‘ third heaven * of paradise. 

Under the reflveace of expiatory rites, which were 
realourly practised even by the ancient mystery cults, these 
(wo worlds, the subterranean hell and the celestial paradise, 
‘ware supplemented by a third region. ‘This development 
‘was also apparently of Iranian origin. The region was 
eld to be a place of purification, where the aoal of the 
smmer might be prepared, through transitory punishments 
and primarily through Testrations, for entrance into tbe 
Thenvenly realm, Purgatorral hustration, after che pattem of 
teerestral cult ceretooores, was believed to be effected by 
means of See, this being reyarded as the most potent 
Iustrial agency, and as combimng the function of punish 
iment with that of purification. Dante's “Divine Comedy 
presents a faithfol portrayal of these conceptions as they 
were Gnally developed by the religious imagination of 
medieval Christianity out of a mass of ideas which go back, 
in their beginnings, to m very ancient past, but which con- 
tinvally grew through immanent psychological necessity. 
‘Dante's account of the warid beyond incorporates a further 
element. It tells of a galde, by whom those exceptional indi- 
viduals who are plvileged to visit these realms are Jed, abd 
‘by whom the various souls are assigned to their future 
dwelling-places. ‘The fist of the visitors to Hades, Hercules, 
‘wns accompanied by deities, by Athena and Hermes. Later it 
‘wis ane of the departed who served as guide. Tous, Ving 
‘was conducted by hus father, aod Dante, ia tum, was led by 
Viegil, thaugh into the realms of bicasednese, closed to the 
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TReathen poet, be was guided by he transigured spirit of 
Beatrice. The ble of general conductor af souls to the 
realms Of the underwork!, howerer, came to be given ta 
‘Hemmes, the peychopamp, Such is de capecity. in which 
this deity appeara ix the Odyssey, in an exocedingly charm 
ing combination of Inter with very ancicat voul-conceptionn. 
After Odysseus bas slain the voitors, Hermes, with stad 
in hand, leads the way. to the underworld, followed by the 
souls of the suitors in the form of twittering birds. 
‘These external changes in the ideas of the beyond, lead 
ing to the separation of the two realms, beaven and bell, 
and fcally to the conception of purgatory, an intermediate 
rwalea, are dependent also on the gradual development of 
the idea of retcibulion. "This in oot primitive ideu. 1 
arises only in the course of the heroic age, ax supplementary 
to the very ancient experiences amocinted with the fear of 
death and to the notions concerning the breath and shadow 
souls. Moreover, it is especially izsportant to notice that at 
tho outet the idea was cot ethical in character, but purely 
reliploasa striking proof that morality and religioo were 
veiginally distinct. The transference of the idea from religion 
fo mocals represents the final stage of the development, and 
‘occurred Jong after other-world rythology had reached its 
zenith. The first traces of the retributive iden are to be 
found in connection with thote umawual dispensations of 
favour by which a hera who has won the favour of tbe gods 
i either taken up into their midst or is granted admittance 
to some other region of blemerivess ; the conception may, 
bowever, aiso take the form of punishments attached to 
certain particular offences directed against the gods, These 
latter exceptions already form a prelude to the toore geoctad 
application of the reteibative idea in later times. But, even 
at thin stage, the idea did mot ot oace include oi men 
within ita scope, but found expression only in the desire 
to gain some exceptional escape from forure wufferings oF 
‘ome peculiar claim to eternal joy in the future. True, the 
narural impulse toward exsocation, and the bope that cnlied 
onjurations would force their way, to the earn of the gods 
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more surely than Individual prayera cozkd do, cathy fed 
to cult aliances, whose object it was to miniater $0 these 
atber-woridly topes. Note of these alhances, however, was 
concersed with obtaining salvation for all; on the con- 
‘tary, all of them sought to imit this salvation 10. fow, 
in the belief that by uch imitation thelr aim would be 
tote certain of realimtion. These cults, therefore, were 
shrouded in secrecy. This had a twotold purpose, On 
the one band, it increased the assurance of the members 
1m the success of their magical incantations—a natural result 
‘of tho fact that these ntes were woavailable to the 
‘owas ; on the other hand, it augmented the magical 
power of the incantations, inamuck a sccorting to au 
anvociative reaction widely prevaieat in the Geld of magical 
‘dens, the mysterious potency of magic led to a belief in 
the magical edect of wocrecy. The iufiuence of these ideas 
had vaanifmted Hoelf ia much earlier times, giving rise, on 
the tranaltional stage between totemlamt and the deity cults, 
10 the very numerous secret societies of cultural and seml- 
cultural peoples. At this period, these societien were prob- 
ably alway the outgrowth of the amociations of medicine 
men, bot later they sometimes inchided larger circles of 
‘wibal members. Ax is evident particularly in the case of 
‘the North American Indians, sich socletien frequently con- 
stituted restricted religious groops mthin the clans—groups 
‘which appear to have taken the piace of the eartier totemic 
‘associations, In harmoay witb this, and, perhaps, ndar 
the inflaence of the age-groups in the men's clubs, there 
ras originaly a gradation of the members, based co the 
degree of their eanctifcation and on the extent of theit 
participation iz the mystic ceremonies. In pecoliar contrar 
iction to the secrecy of such associations, membership ia 
‘one of its classes wan betrayed, during the festivals of the 
cult groups, by the most striking exterce! signs possibie, 
uch as by the painting of the body or by other forms of 
Gecorntion. Mareover, on the earlier stages of cular, the 
interest of all these secret sockties was stil centred mainly 
oa things connected with this worid, wich as prosperity of 
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crops, protection from sickness, and success in the chase, 
Nevertheless, there was alao manifest a concer regarding 
a future life, especially wherever a pronounced axcestor 
worship or ax incipient deity cuk had becn developed. 

Tt ws the idea of the beyond, bowever, that gradually 
crowds out all secondary motives and that gives to the mys 
tery culta proper their characteristic samp, bringing thet i 
sbarp camtrast with the dominant ideas of the arly heroic 
‘age. In the earlier period, the idea of the beyond had been 
ceaveloped in hopeless gloom ; now, it fils the myatic wi 
premanitions of etercal happiness. Zn striving for ti exper 
ence, the mystic wishes for a bliss that 1 not granted to the 
majority of mortals. Once more all the magic arts of the past 
ae called into play in order that tbe initiate may secure 
fatrane into the porals of the vonder weed it i thither 
‘that be iv transported in the ecstany induced by these ma 
treans, No longer ttn Seated ope the baron ot 
the rythleal past, upoc a Hercules and! a Theveot, at it was 
in ancient times. The change came about slowiy, and yet at 
the great taricg-point of human history, marked by the 
Hellenistic age, it spread throughout the entire cultural world, 
Radiatiog fur beyond the Eleusinian and Orpbic mysteries, 
‘which these hopes of a yooder-world raed to new life, the 
same iden was appropriated by the cults of Onin, Serapia, 
‘Attis, and Mithra. ‘The ides of redemption, bor of the long- 
ing to exchange this world, with ste sufferings and want, for 
‘8 world of happiness in the beyout, took possession of the 
age. It in the negation of the heroic age, of tbe heroes 
which it prined, and of the gods which it revered. Along. 
with this world, these cols of the beyond repudiate alsa 
the previously existent values of this world. The ideals of 
power and of property fade. Succeeding’ the heru ideal, 
a (ts abrogation and at the smo time itt consummation, 
in the ideal of burnazity. 

‘At first it is only religions ideals that maanlfest this shift 
in values. The enjoyment of the present gives way to 
hopes for the fature, the portrays! of which welds religious 
feqlingy into a power that proves supreme over all other 
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lnsputses. It is for this very reasoa that the fature, whi 
‘the mystic already enjoys in anticipation, comes to be ex- 
clusively the reward of the devout. It i pot voucheafed to 
‘the moral man who stands outside the pale of theve religious 
associations, for bis activity centres about this world. At 
‘much earlier period, Mowever, these ideas Became <om- 
bined with ethical motives of retribution. If, accordingly, 
‘the two motives again become entirely distinct at this decisive 
tarning-point of religious development, this atly signifies 
tut, in themselves, they are of dillereat origin, and not that 
from warly times forward there were no forces making for 
‘hele uaion. These forces, however, were not #0 much 








{olernal at external in character. They did not spring from 
the religious experiences theaselves, nor, least of all, from 
the ideas of the beyood. Their source is to be found 
primarily in a teansterence of the relations of the earthly 
State to the divine State, ax a result of which tbe ruler of 
‘he ater wae ez Go te poskion of mgt inthe 
kingdom of men no fess than in that of the gods, 


Proof of tik tamerence are to bo. found tothe 
‘most ancient customs and legal enactments of all regions, 
Richer the ethical end religious commandments wre, both 
alike, supposed to be the very utterances of the deity, 
as in the case of the Mosaic decalogue, or, as is 
‘Mustrated by the Babylonian code of Hammurabi, an earthly 
rule mpreaily promulgates his law in the ome of the 
deity, even though this law ia essentially restricted to legal 
and ethical norms. Thus it came about that every ethical 
teanagrewion acquiced also a teligious significance. The 
ethical norm was uot, at the outect, religioss ia sanction, a9 
is umually believed 5 i acquired this character anly through 
the medium of the world-ruling divine personality. Never- 
thelesk, the union of the ethical and the religions 
gradually caused the don af setriution, which originally 
had co ethical signiicaace whatsoever, 10 force im xy 
into the conceptions of the beyond. Tt was enentially 
in this way that cchical transgressions come to be also 
religious offences, whereas, oo the other hand, the rewards 
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of the otber-workd continged to be restricted to the devant, 
for were granted to the moral maa ooly on condition that 
Ihe be devout ax well us moral. 

Tn conclusion, wa must consider an offshoot of other- 
‘world idear—the belied in the transmigration of sasls, Toit 
belt is vldimacely grounded io the more generat ideas of 
soul-bellef, even though its developed form spears. only 
as a product of philosophical speculation, and has, there 
fore, found only a limited acceptance. In its watives, the 
Yuelef most closely resembles the conception of purgatory, 
‘in s0 far as the Satter involves the notion that the occupation. 
of animal hodles ie a means, partly of tramitory poniskment, 
and partly of purification. The idea of Tustration, however, 
is not involved in that of mesempsychotis. nits place, there 
is 2 new and unique element. Jt consist io the thought, 
expronved in. Plato's “ Republic,” that it ix proper that man 
should retain after Yeath the character manifested during 
life, and that he should therefore assume the form of the 
fnimal which exhibits tha character. There Is thus mani- 
fesied the idea of a relationship betwees man and the animal, 
Jn the distant past thia idea gave rise to the anlial totem ; 
tm this Tat form of the acimal myth, it leads to the concep- 
tion of the transmigration of soale. Tas, a complete in- 
version of values bas bere taken place. The significance of 
the totem as an ancestral animal and as an object of cult 
caused it to be segarded ax superior to mun. Tbe animal 
rayth, on the otber hand, represents transformation toto an 
animal ax degrading, even as a severe punishment. It's pre- 
ioely thie difference which makes it probable that the idea 
of transmigration wan not a (ree creation of Hindoo phil- 
coophers—for it wax they who apparently first developed 
it, and from whom it passed over to the Pythagorean schoo! 














‘who ls expiating sins thar be has corumiteed, 
Tes aot probable, marsorer, that euch a transition occurred. 
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Doubtioss, however, the ides of tranmalgraton is connected 
‘with the fact that, beginning with the totemic age and 
extending far down into the perod af deity belief, the 
valuo placed on animale underwent a change. For the 
Australian, the animal in an object of cult, and the totem 
animal is frequently also regarded as the incamation of 
fan ancestor or of some magcal being of antiquity ; tbe 
‘American Indian calls the animals bis elder brothers 5 Her~ 
cules, the hero of the heroic age, is honoured because, 
among other things, he was instrumenta? in exterminating 
iM animals. ‘This change, moreover, is rected in animal 
‘myths even more than m these general evalvations. Indeed, 
uansformation into animals Is a dominant characteristic 
fof these myths. Tracing the conception of this magical 
however, we find, sep by step, a progressive 
degradation of the anieatl.’ In Australian Togends, animal 
‘and man are cither absolute equals or the animal ix the 
‘super, being endowed with special magical powers. In 
‘American marchea-oythe also, we still frequently find the 
same conception, although transformation into un acimal 
in bere sometimes regarded as a éugrace. Finally, ln many 
African myths, and, particularly, in those of the cukucal 
peoples of the ancient world, each « transformation is re 
‘Barded either as a serions inyary resulting from evil magic 
‘or as a punishment for some crime. We may well suppose, 
therefore, that the Brahmans, who firt incorporated this 
dea into the retizious conceptions of retribution, were infl- 
enced by tho ideas currect is popular belief, which, oa thelr 
part, reprevented tho last developesent of earlier totem con- 
ceptions. These ideas may also have been reinforced by the 
Deliel (not even yet entirely extinct) in woo! animals, inte 
Wwhleh the pryche disappears at the moment of death. 
Whether the Brahmans had as yet come (@ the totioe that 
transformation isto an animal is a simpler acd more uatural 
‘way of conceiving the fatnre nf the soul than ideas of a 
supermundane and a subterranean beyond, need not coa- 
cera us, [a any event, it is noteworthy that, after science 
fad closed the path to heaven as well as chet o Hades, 
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of the other-world continuad to be remtrited to the devout, 
for were granted to the moral man oniy on condition that 
‘he be devout as well as moral. 

Tn conclusion, we est consider an offshoot of other- 
‘world ideas—the bellef in the érensmigration of sools. This 
belief i ultimately grounded in the more generat ideas of 
toul-belie, even though its developed fore appatcs only 
as a product of philosophical speculation, and has, there 
fore, found only a linlted acceptance. In its motives, the 
Delicf most closely resembles the conception of pungutory, 
in 40 far as the latter iavotves the notion that the occupation, 
of anioal bodies Ja a macans, party of transitory punishment, 
and partly of puri6eation. The idea of Iustration, however, 
4 not involved ia that of metempsychonis. In its place, there 
4 a cew and unique clement. It consists in the thongbt, 
‘exprossed in Plato's “Republic,” that it ix proper that man 
should cetain after death the character manifested during 
life, and that he should therefore assume the form of the 
animal which exhibits this character, There Je thus mani- 
tested the idea of a relationship between man and the animal. 
1n the dimant past this idea gave rise to the animal totem ; 
‘mn thls Inat form of the animal myth, it leads to the concep- 
tion of the transmigration of souls. Thus, a complete in- 
version af valtes bas bere taken place. The significance of 
‘the totem a8 an ancestral anita) and ax an object of cult 
caused it to be regarded a8 superior to man, Tbe animal 
‘myth, on the other hand, represente transformation into an 
animal vs degrading, even as 2 severe punishment. It is pre- 
‘ely thls differeace which makes it probable that the idea 
‘of transmigration was not a free creation of Hindoo phil- 
‘otapher—for it was they who apparently first developed 
it, and from who it passed over to the Pythagorean school 
and thence to Plato—bot that it, also, wan connected 
‘with the general Gevelopment of totemic conceptions. OF 
course, it in mnt possible w trace a direct transition of tbe 
totem saiznal fata the animal which receives the soul of a 
Daman being who in expiating sins that be hay committed, 
Ti ja not peobabte, moreover, that sud transition aocurred. 
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Doubtiom, bowever, the idea of transmigration is connected 
‘with the fact that, Begining with the totemlc age and 
‘extending far down into the period of deity beliefs, the 
‘value placed oo animals underwont a change. For the 
Australian, the animal is an object of cult, and the totem 
‘animal is frequently also regarded as the incamation of 
‘an anceator oF of some magical being of antiquity ; the 
‘American Indi calle the animals hie elder brothers ; ‘Her- 
‘cules, the hero of the heroic age, is bonoured because, 
amoog other things he was instrumental in exterminating 
‘wild animale. ‘This change, moreover, ia reflected in animal 
‘myths even more than ia these general evaluations. Indeed, 
Uuansformation into animale is a dominant characterimtic 
of these myths. Tracing the conception of his magical 
Process, however, we Sind, mep by step, a progrenive 
egradation of the animal,” In Australian legends, animal 
acd man are cither absobote equals or the animal in the 
suporior, being endowed with special magical powers. Tn 
‘American mirchea-myths alve, we sil frequently find the 
tame conception, although transformation into an animal 
is here sometimes regarded as x disgrace. Finally, la many 
African myths, and, particularly, ia thowe of the cultural 
peoples of the ascieat world, euch x transformation Is re- 
garded eltber as a setious injury renulting from evil magic 
for as a punishment for sore crime. We may well suppose, 
‘therefore, that the Brakmans, who first incorporated this 
idea into’ the religious conceptions of retribution, were infi- 
enced by the ideas cuccent in popular belief, which, on thele 
‘art, represested the last development of earlier totem con- 
options. ‘These ideas may also have been reinforced by the 
Delief (not even yet entirely extinct) in soul animals, into 
which the psyche disappears at the motncat of death. 
‘Whether the Brahmans bad as yet come to the notion that 
tansformation into an animal is a sitopler and more ustural 
way of conceiving the fature nf the soul than ideas of = 
‘superamundane and a subterranean beyond, need not con~ 
ccera us. In aay event, it is ootewarthy that, after science 
Ihad closed the patk to beaven as well as that to Hades, 
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Leming and, in a broader seo, taking into account nature 
ax a whole, Gotthe himwelt, regarded matempeyctosiy as 
‘the most probable bypothesia concerning the way i which 
(he desire far an endless survival of the soul will be satisicd. 


15. Tue Onom oF Dusry Cours. 


Paychologically, myth and cult ave closely interrelated. 
‘The myth vw a species of idea. It consiet of ideas of an 
imaginary and an essentialy soperseustous world that const 
tutes a background for che phenomena of seasoous reality. 
This supersecmour world is created by the imagination 
exclusively from sensuous materials, It nds portrayal 
‘throughout the various stages of myth developmant, frat in 
the mérchen-myth, then in the heroic sage, and Gnally in the 
deity saga. in the latter, there are interwoven ideas of the 
origin and destruction of things, and of the life of the soul 
‘after death. Call, on the otber hand, comprises only actions, 
There relate to the demozs or the gods whove liver and 
deeds are depicted by mythology, at frst only in fragmentary 
sketches, but leter, expecially in the deity saga, after the 
pattern of buman Tife, Now, inasmuck ax action Ip always 
the rewit of feeliog and emotion, it is theve subjective 
slements of consciousness that are dominant i> cult, wheceas 
ogaition plays its rBle in conaection with myth. This 
contrast is important because of its clove bearing on the 
development of myth as well as oo that of religion, 
and on the essential diferentix of the two. Not every 
sayth bas a religious content. In fact, the majority of 
‘the myths prevalent, or once prevalent, in the world, have 
absolutely uo conection with religion, if we give to the 
latior aay cbarply defined meaning at all. At the setting, 
of the aun, a flaming bero is swallowed by a dusky dercon— 
this conception of nanze mythology may possibly be tncor- 
porated in religious conceptions, but, in itself, it possesses 
tbo religious siguificance whatsoever, amy more than docs the 
fea that the clonds are demons who send rain to the frida, 
co tbat & cond wound abont 2 tree may magically transier 
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sicknem to it. Theso are all mythologica? ideas, yet to 
fall them religious would obviously lewee one with s mot 
‘vague conception of religion. Similarly, mareaver, Rot every 
sult relating (o things beyoud unmediate reality isa religious 
cult, Winding a cond about 2 tree, for exaaple, might con 
stitute part of a magic cult which aims at certain beneficent 
‘or pernicious remults through the aid of demons of some 
sort, There is no ground, however, for idectfying these 
cult activities with deity cult. From the very begioning, 
of course, every cult is magical, But there are importaat 
‘iderences with respect to the objects upoo which the 
magic ls exercised. The same is true with reapect to 
the significance of the cult action within the circle of 
pomible magic actions and of the derivatives which 
Gradually duplace the laner. In view of this, it in uu 
eniable that, in deity ca, the cult accity, in part, assumes 
new forms and, ia part, and primarily, gaias a new content. 
Prior to the belief i0” gods, there were sumerous demon 
cults, ax wel, particlarly, as single, fragmentary cult 
Practices presuppoting dersomacal powers. Moreover, thewe 
demon cuts aad the varous activities to which they gave 
tise, pamed down into the very heart of desty cult. 
‘The question therefore arises, What marks hall deter~ 
sine whether a deity cult is religioas in character? 
‘These marks, of course, may be ascertained only by refer~ 
ence to that which the general consensus of oprcion unites 
in calling religious from the standpoict of the fortos of 
religious belief prevalent to-day. From this point of view, 
‘iguifcance may be conceded ta a deity con- 
ception if, in the Sat place, it posseasea by it very nature— 
that is, objectively—am ideat worth, and, tlnce the ideal 
tanseads reality, a seperseacuons character ; in the second 
place, it mmust satisfy the mubjective need of man for an 
ideal’ purpose of life. To oxe outside of the particular 
cult community, the value of this ideal may be but alight 3 
to the community, kowever, at the time wien it is 
engaged in the cult practices, the Meal is of highest worth. 
‘As the embodiments of che ideals just mentioned, the gods are 
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‘Always pictured by the mythological imagination in buman 
form, rince it is ooly hit ows characteristics that man con 
‘conceive as magnified Into the highest values in oo absolute & 
sense, Where the deity does not reach this stage, oF where, 
at the very least, be does not possess this Meal valor during 
‘the progress of the cult activities, she cult in not religious in 
nature, but preseligious or subreligiont. Thus, while myth 
and cult date back to the beginnings of buman development, 
they acquire « religions character ooly at a specific tims, 
‘which comes carlier in the case of cuit ther in that of 
the myth. The gods ase created by the religious emotion 
which finds expression in cult, and myth gives them the 
character of ideal personalities, after the pattern of the 
Ieroic figures of actual life. The entire lie of man, wth 
All ite changes of deniay, is placed la theit bates, Ther 
cult, therefere, in 00 longer associated merely with special 
ireumstances or various recurrent event, as were primitive 
magic and the copjuration of dewous, but is concerned 
with the whole of life, wivch ia now subordinated to a divine 
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tales and legends into which idees are worea excite 
primarily the feelings and emotions. These it is that case 
the exaltation of the religions consciousness, giving rise 
ta action, which, in tum, enhances the emotions. If any- 
shere, thersfore, it ia in the paychology of religion that 
intelicctuatizm is doomed to faidure. The intolloctualist is 
tunable to explain ever the fact of calt, to say nathing of 
those effects upon religion by virtue of which cult becomes 
religion's creative force. While, therefore, there are cults 
—aamely, thove of magic and demony—which, for specltie 
reasons, we may call prereligious, there is no religion with- 
‘ut some form of cult, even though, in the course of religious 
development, the extemal phases of cult may diminish ia 
tignigcanoe. In eo far, cult in t0 be regarded as moaiding, 
father than as permanently expressing religious erations; 
and tt is not merely aa eiflect, bot alvo x source of religion 
ideas, It ia in cult that delty tdeaa frst attain their full 
significance. By giving expression to his desires in prayer 
aud sacrifice, man enjoys & foretaste of their mtistaction, 
fand this, in reaction, eahaaces not ocly the desires But also 
the mythological conceptions fundamental to them, It ls 
precisely this relationship of myth to cult that extends far 
dack into the totemic age and that causes the dominant 
magic cults of this period to be displaced by deity cultx 
‘a soon as gads Dave arisen through a syathesis of heroes 
‘and demoos. Tia accounts for the fact thet, in the 
beginnings of religion, the worship of gods always con~ 
tained elements that derived from the age af demons. But 
‘even the demon cults frequently exhibit ane feature, par- 
ticularly, that remaina characteristic alto of religion: io 
‘the cult the individual feels himself one with the object of 
‘worship, This is clearly shown in the case of primitive vege- 
‘ation festivals. Those who execte the orgiastic cult dances 
regard themseives as one with the spirits of vegetation, 
‘whom they wish to assist, by their actions, in intreasing the 
‘Productive forces of nature, Such vegetation festivals hava 
already been described in our account of totemic cults 
Inammech, bowere:, as they represent not only the highest 
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of the totemic cults but eves partake, im part, of the 
character of deity cults, it was necenary to refer to 
thas again at thie point. Vegetation festivals sel prevail 
in richly develaped forms amang some of tbe tribes of 
North and Ceatmal America, It is clear that they represent 
primarily a transitional stage, for, 12 addition to totemlc 
dene, demon and ancestor beliefs are everywhere talngled 
with elements of a celestial aythology. Spirits nf ancestors 
are thought to be seated bebind the clouds, unging the rain 
demous to xclivity. Above them, however, azo celestial 
deities, whose abode ia in the heavens, and t whom is 
attributed the supreme control over destiny 

ven these relatively primitive vegetation culty mani 
fost still another crait, which Tater comes tore and moze 
to charactecire all cult, namely, the anion of many calf 
olives. The great vegetation estivals of Central Americ 
tract not only those in health but alvo the alc, The Tatter 
fare in search of healing. Hence there come to be apecial 
cults wloogaide of thote that serve ciore universal mows, 
‘Moreover, the initition of youths into manhood is also cele- 
brated during these great festivals. Finally, the individuat 
seeks to expiate some sin which he bas commited in the past. 
Tous, numerous supplementary and subsidiary cults cluster 
about the great cult festivals. This was true even of the cults 
‘that reach far back into the age of magic and demon beliefs, 
when gods still played a secoudary le, end conditions 
remained the same up to the time of the highest forme of 
sity cult, Furthermore, the incentive, ar impelling motive, 
which originally brought eult members tagether for these 
cocaprehansine festivals scema overywhere to bave been the 
same. The aim in view was to secure the prosperity of the 
crops, for, om the threshold of this higher civilization, these 
formed man's chief food-rupply. The prominence of this 
motive in the earliest deity cults, moreover, indicates that the 
latter were genuine products of the general culture of this 
period. ‘The roving hunter and nomad were giving place 
fo the settled tiller of the soil, who utilined chs animal for 
he services of maa, and thus engaged more syrtepetically 
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elowonts characteristic of demon bebiety, 

Tt is the contrast of spring, of newly awakened Nature 
aod its sprouting abd growing crops, with winter and ite 
dying vegetation, that first fiads exprension in the deity 
myths which inspire the vegetation festivals. ‘The mon 
permanent significance 





‘be found in the fact that 
Sncorporated into the main 
peoples, Cne factar is of particular importance. 
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the beyond. The more carefally the individual colt member 
aruarded the secrets of the group, the richer the blesalogs that 
Jno might hope to receive, Nevertheless, the general prycho- 
logical motives underiying this development enable wa to 
ssapploment the historical tradition. [0 thls way it in posible 
to guin a fairly positive knowledge of the process by 
‘which, with an spparendly almovt universal miformity, vege 
tation cults came to combine with soul cults. The ideas of 
changing seasoas, of rummer and winter, of the budding and 
the withering of gran, are nararlly ascelated with howe of 





‘and evan snyth itself everywhere refer to lt. 
could not have beon overlooked by the mytbologiats, 
Generally, however, this has been rogurded as an ingenious 


cf the underworld, Persephone is to remain in the under- 
‘world with ber husband, Plutm, during amly anc-balt of 
the year; during the other Balf ube is to retum to her 
mother. Appessnd, Demeter herself returns to the heavens. 
‘The sllegocical siguificance of this Segend cansot fail t0 be 
recogalsed, nor the fact that it was probably otly aa a result 
of w poetical elaboration of the maythelogica) material that 
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this allegorical charactor wan acquired. The same is trus 
‘of ll otber sinailar cok legends, from the descent into bell 
of the Babylanisa Tahtar down 0 the Iegends of Dionyaoe 
aud Osiris, and other vegetation legends of the Hellenistic. 
Period. Tn the form in which these have come down to 
ty they aze all products of priestly lovention, replete with 
‘2 conscious symbolism rach a3 cannat be ascribed to the 
original mythical material upon which they were based. 
Nevertheless, it iv costozary tot oaly to regerd all of this 
original content an allegorical, but also to surpass even 
‘the traditional legend itseif, if powible, im allegorical in 
terpretation. In the legend of Demeter, for exemple, 
Demeter is supposed to be the motber earth, and Persee 
hose the seed that is thrown into the earth to grow Up 
and blossom. Analogously, be"who purticipates in the cult 
open that, while bis aout, slcllarly, Se at fit buried in tbe 
earth with his body, it will later ascend to heaven as did 
Dermeter. Back of the myth, therefore, there ie suppoted 
0 be a symbolical allegory, and to this is tributed the 
ctiginal union of the sou! cult wich the vegetation fertival, 
When, then, the former lost ite iathucnce, the symbolism 
it thought to bare remained as the chief content of the 
myntery. No original exit, bowever, shows the least sign 
‘of connection with much subtle allegories. On the other 
luand, bere are many indications that the vegetation calts 
developed into theee bigher forms of sot! colts in mu entirely 
different way, Soul cults of a lower order had, of course, 
oog been prevalent. But these were absolutely distinct from 
any vegetation onyths that may have existed, They pictured 
vonls as demons, against whom it was necessary to be oo 
one’s guard, of, at a later stage, as beings wham one might 
coocitiate and win aver as belpful spirits. Now, the cuhs 
of Demeter practised in Elensis had as their aim, vot oaly, 
an increased productivecets of @e voll, bat nso wwiccee 
im the interests and activities of this world, Since they 
related to “appineas in general, it was but natural that, 
ms oom as the ideas of a beyand reached 2 point of 
evelopment at which the yooder-worid became the focus 
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‘of desices and hopes, the cultt also should necessarily con- 
cer themselves with happiness in a Ife after death. Thus, 
interest in the beyond came to be one of the further cult 
motives that Enkod thecmseives to the dominant vegetation 
cults, The latter, however, beld the primacy, ox is sill 
clearly apparent by reference to the vegetation festivals of 
the semi-cultural peoples of America, Jt 1 only catural 
‘that this should have been the case. When agriculture was 
in its bogmsings, the most pressing need of ie was 
that of daly bread. For the tiller of the soul, moreover, 
the changes of seasons marked by scedtime and harveat, 
represent sharply defined periods, suitable above all others 
for the festivals ta which tribal aswocutes assemble from 
near and far. The later allegories connected with these 
cults had nothing to do with ther transtan Into sonl 
cults, but, as tear whole character indicates, were creations 
cof the priestly unagination. As a result of the react of 
ccult activities upan the emotions, bowerer, concern for the 
fupure happiness of the soul fnlly came more and more 10 
sverihadow the desires connected with this werld. Thus, 
the cults of Demeter eventually passed over, in all esten- 
tials, into cults of the beyond. The same 1s true of tbe 
Dioayros cults of the Greeks, of the Egyptian wonhip 
‘of Isis ud Osins, of the Peruana Mithra colt, and of many 
‘other mystery calts of Orental origin. All of these express 
tho same passion for a future bliss that shall begin at the 
lose of earthly life and endure endleasiy. 

‘The character of these calts is shaped, ina decisive 
‘measure, by other influences, whose source is ta be found in 
the bopes of a beyood. Even in the vegetation festivals 
of the semi-cultural peoples of Ametica, with their elements 
of totemism and ancestor worship, an important place is 
occupied by ecstatic features—by the orgiastic dance, and 
by the ecstaey that result from sexual excitement and from 
narcotic poisons, auch ax tobacco. Comjurations, prayer, 
sacrifice, and other cult ceremonies aid a stirring the 
emotions. Doubles it was doe to these ecstatic elements 
that the cult of Dioayso: gained supremacy over the older 
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cals of Demeter in the Grock mysteries, and shat Dionyroe 
bimwelf was eventually given e place in the Demeter cuit, 





‘no lean than it did to guardian detmcas. Since, however, 
this more general desire branches out into a considerable 
umber of special desires, advancing culture remults in 
‘& progressive @iderentiation of cults. The foundation of 
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gnds thus undergo a change of significance analogrun 
tut of the forms of speech and Thi 

however, is due maicly to cult, and to the 
human belags who practise the cult bave 
Yon and aid. The infloence of saga and 
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firet place, divioe personality st such awakens 
necessity of establishing a calt. As a 

‘zansceods human stature, the god calls for adoration 
bis very nature, even apart from the special moti 
ture involved ia he specific deity cults und 
further course of developmaent, gine to the latter their 
ant toe. Pure deity calt, thas, are the highest forms of 
‘coh, and give best expression to ideal oeeds.  Outstand~ 
ing’ examples of this aro the Jabve cult of the Israelites, 
and the cults of Christ and Buda. The 

Partlouler, sbow the great astnilative power af 

‘centre about an objective ideal, io contrast with 
are wubjective in nature, springing entirely fro human 
desires and hopes, and expecially with that weet subjective 
of all culty, the cult of the beyond. Moreover, this 
Hdealising impulse may also create new cults, by deifying 
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emphatically Brought out in the Bada legends, many of 
‘whlch represent the ancient Hindoo gods of the Veda as 
the servants of the divine Buddba. 

In addition to the fact that dtvige personalities call 
forth bamoge by their very natore, the multpllcation of 
colts results also from the fusion of the gods of various 
peoples. This is the most extermal factor, and yet itis by 
1a torana the Yeast potent ane, If pot mfrequently happens 
‘that cults galo their supreme importance ouly in the terti= 
tory into which they have been tramplanted, Dionysos, 
for example, was a god introduced from slewhere into 
Gresce, Through kis connection with the mystery cul, 
owever, he later came to surpass all other Greek 
‘gods in religious significance. The original cults of the 
ative Italian dedties, with their numerous elnments carted 
‘over from the age of demoniacal and ancestral sprite, were 
‘but few in uumber. Through the assimilation of Greck 
deitien, bowover, and later, at the time of the expire, of 
Oriental gods, diftesing widely in charactet, Rome acqulted 
‘a multiplicity of colts to which history doubtless affords no 
Paralel, Yet we must not overlook the fact that in 
certain other casea—nch, for example, as the Babylonian 
Assyrian and the Egyptian cults—tbe fusions may perhaps 
have become more complete at an early period, and chus 
lave precluded the juxtaposition of the many separate cults 
that existed in the Rome of the Empire. 


16. Tae Foaus oF Cunr Pracrices. 
‘This oltiplicty of cults, increasing with the advance 
as rexards the ends that are desired 
are wombipped, ia by no meant 
paralleled by the number of calt ezencies, The only 
Possible exception might be in the case of the means 
which the culte of the beyond employed for arouklng 
ecstasy. Even here the diffrence lies not 20 much in the 
speans themselves as in the extent to which they were used. 
Moreover, the recrecy surrounding these cul is itself an ex- 
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teraal indication of the fact that they, differed from the cule 
eoncerned with the things of this world, for the latter 
enezally sought publicity. And yet there was no form of cuit 
fn which ecatatic fearures were altogether lacking : yack 
features are inbezent, to a certain exteat, in cult practices as 
anch and, la 40 far, ace absolutely universal. Dilflerences sn 
the speciée purposes of the cults and in the deities to whom 
he acts were dedicated did indeed cause certain variations, 
‘These, bowever, we may kere neglect, ioaamuch ax they do 
not affect the esseatal nature of cult itself. Prom early times 
fn, there mere certain acttrithes that were universally charac- 
ic of deity cuke, and their fundamental purpoves re- 
‘mained the same, namely, to gain the favour of che deity, 
find thereby to obtain the fulfiment of personal wishes, 
‘As regards thin motive, the three cult agencier~prayer, 
sacrifice, and saactifcation—are absolutely at ose. In this 
ordet of sequence, moreover, thete agencies represent a 
progressive intensigcation of the religious activity of cult, 

{In the records of ancient cinixed peoples we meet with 
‘4 great umber of prayers, representing all the forms de- 
veloped by this simplest and most common of the roeans of 
cult, The most primitve form of prayer a conjaration. 
‘Conjaration passed over from deman cult into the beginnings 
of deity cult, and is intermediate between a means of magic 
and a petition. This also indicates the direction of the 
further development of the prayer. Conjuration is suc- 
ceeded by the prayer of petition, whose essential diferentia 
comsists ia the fact that, bowerer camestly the supplant 
may strive for the fulGiment of his desires, be never 
theless ultimately commits thenr to the wil of the deity. 
‘The development of the prayer of petition gut of conjuration 
becomes possible only becsuse gods possess a charac 
ferittic which demons lack—napely, personality, Once 
this, personality attains to its ideal soblimity, the exer 
cise’ of magical power over the deity. ocames to be 
posible, or i so only under the presupposition that the 
will of the deity is in itself favourably inckned toward the 
uppliant. The idea suderiying oanjaration nevertheless 
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coctinnes for a time to remain a supplementary factor in 
the prayer of petition ; even where no clearly conscious trace 
‘of it appears, it sacvives in the depth of emotion that rain- 
forces the petition. That conjuration blends with petition 
particoariy evident in the case of one characteristic, whose 
‘rigin rangt be traced to magical cogjuration. 1 relet to the 
fact that the words of the petition are Prpeoied in the aazoe 
‘or in a aightly changed form, and that, at » later stage of 
development, there is = conrunt recurrence of the same 
‘content, even though this is variously expresod. This ls a 
derivative characteriatic of the prayer of petition. Originally, 
it was thought that repetition brought about an intemsfcation 
of the magical elec, particularly in the case of word-magic, 
We are already familiar with conjurations of this sort ax 
elements of totemic cuiee, With but few changes, they recur 
{im the older aoags of the Avesta and Veda, as well asin some 
of the Biblical Psalms, In these cases, however, the repe- 
titions re somewhat wore extensive, for there is x more 
etnled statermect of that which is desired. And yet the 
Bublleal Pasty particularly, ace wx illustration of the fact 
that, with submission to the will af the deity, che petition 
becomes lees urgent in tone, Even when the petition 1s 
sepaated the expression more and more assumes a some- 
‘what altered forma. It is probably this enbancement through 
repetition—iteelf, in turn, due to the dynamic character of 
the emotions af desire—that accounts for the so-called 
‘paraliefia of roembers,’ characteristic enpecially of 
Hebrew poetry. The view, once entertained, that this 
ls a sort of mbetitule for the rhythm ariting from 
qophasin and sentence arrangement is doubtless incorrect, 
‘or recent investigations denaoostrate the ingenious rhythm 
of Hebrew poctry. We would not, of comrse, dexy that the 
‘repetition of the thought in a changed forn intensifies tha 
‘rbmie ecprnion. The ral asin of he epattion, 
Ilsa Rot iu this fact but im the motive undertying 
prosen Ths aw, shwe al from the fr a repos, 
4 weet prooounced particilarly in those paulms and pro- 
Phetic sooge which are of the nature of prayer of petition 
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eo of the praises closely connected with it. Eater, repett- 
tdon was also employed in ether forms of religious exprestion. 
1a the caso of the hyoin of praise, particularly, the tendency 
> repetition is augmented, by virus of the enthusianic 
‘exaltation of the divine personality whom the Byzm extois. 

‘Besides the prayer af petition we Gnd the prayer of 
thankagiving. Petition and thanksgiving are properly cor~ 
relative, the one expressing a wish t0 the deity and the other 
ackvowledging its folfiment. Not inérequenty, therefore, 
they are combined, partialarly in the more advanced forms 
cf the prayer cult ito a single pryer of thanksgiving and 
petition, He who prays reruros thanks for the blessings 
which be hau received and adda a request for further divine 
aid, This combination occurs very frequently in the Psalm, 
bit at sto be found alse in other kycmodies, The extant 
tm which the request for further favours i subordinated 10 
the thankagiving for past aid, is a meansre of the bumility, 
involved, and represents a fair criterion of the maturity of 
the religious feeling woderiying the prayer. Nevertheless, 
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the relation of the two is that of 2 contract, or of a covenant 
vealed in the cult. This idea, reinforced by the national 
significance of the deity, i fondamental tn the Jabve cult 
of the Inracites 
Praise, or, ax itis called in ite poetle forms, the Aya, 
{an even more pronounced feature of deity cuk than is the 
prayer of thanksgiving. Tae hymn is not usually classified ut 
1a form of prayer because, when externally regarded, it may 
‘entirely lack the motive of petition, and it in from the latter 
. In view, bowever, of 
ity of the development of the cult forms which 
find expression in speech, we cannot excape including alvo the 
wong of praise, Indeed, it geoerally adduces the blewings 
wonferred hy the god as an evidence of bis glary ; not infre- 
queetly, moreover, st concludes with a hope for the future 
favour of the deity. Artistically perfect examples of much 
prayers are the compositions mown as the Homeric Hywns, 
which, of course, belong to » muck later nge than the 
Homeric ples. “They are pitant in praise of Demeter, 
Apollo, Dionywon, aad Hermes, in which the Inudation of 
the beneficent actwity of these deities takes the form of a 
recital of some incident in their lives, foowed by a prospec- 
tive glance at the favour which they may be expected to 
bestow ix the future. 
Tn these cases, the song of praise clearly representa 
9 development of the prayer of thanksgiving. The final 
‘and most mature form of prayer, however, the penitentiat 
praytr, or, 43 it is usoaily called, the ponitential psatrt, 
‘may In a contain vense be called a gubform of the petitional 
prayer, In it, elther external need or the consciousness of 
erucual guilt leads the individuad to call upon the gods 
for mercy and for forgivencss of the committed vin. 
Typical examples are again available in the Hebraic 
and Rabylonian pualms. These peaims contain, in the 
frst instance, prayers of cult, which were ofered on the 
cocasion of cational disasters and needs, such as crop 
failore or drought, or, ax in the case partienlarly of the 
Inraclites, were repeated at stated times in penitence for the 
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vias of the community. Such being the motives, the most 
‘universal form of prayer, that of petition, may bere alo 
be dincerned in the background. Not oaly = the peaitential 
paaim in and for itelé « perticuiar form of petition, con 
taining as it docs » plea for the forgéventos of commute 
inn, but it ia frequently combined with a direct prayer 
for the faraur of the deity and for renewed manifestations 
of grace through a forunate turn of desiny. In spite of 
this egoistic straig, however, which, just as in the case of 





may be found oaly at an sdvanced stage of deity colt. 
‘Abora all other forms of prayer, Its emphasis falls on the 
finer Wife ; where it comes to expression io its purity, it 
‘ecks not exteroal goods, but only peace of conscience. 
Moreover, tore than anywhere elve, we find in it a resigea- 
‘lon to the will of the deity, This resignation, in ture, draws 
ita strength from the belief that buman destiny is in the 
absolute control of the gods, everything experienced by 
the individual or by the cu® community being interpreted 
av a divine poaishment or reward. Thus, the penitectial 
prayer Is closely bound op, an the one band, with’ the 
fdea of a divine providence and, on the other, with 
Seas of retribution. Neither the idea of providence nor 
‘that of retribution is ta be found io early deity cult; both 
are products of the subsequent religious development. 
Moreover, the jane ix nat changed by mising the quewion 
‘whethee the cetnbution is regarded as occurring here ot in 
the beyond. As a matter of fact, the retributive idea ix far 
from being implicated with other-world hopes, The con- 
vvictin that punishment wil overtake the 
in this world, because of the direct connect 
present fornune and talsfortune and the worship of the 
‘504s, is inl the iamediate source of the idea of a divine 
ower ever controlling the destinies of mankind. 

In addition to prayer, Rowever, and urually bound up 
with it, there is « second important form of cult practice, 
namely, sacrifice, Toe uraal conception of sacrifice is alko- 
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stood. In view of one of its prominent features in the 
more highly devaloped cuits saccifice is ually regarded 
sas a gift to the deity, and the various meanings that a gift 
may have are then simply beld to apply to sacrifice ftelf. 
‘Accordingly, the purpose of sacrifice 41 limited either 10 
disposing the god favourably toward the sacrificing indi- 
‘vidual or community, or to obtaining forgiveness for com- 
mitted sins, In the Priowa’ Code of the Ieruelites, this 


‘out aay tranggreasions of the past, The sin-offering, an 
the other hand, was concemed with purification from « 
ingle, definite win for which the forgiveness of the deity 
bad 
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the sacrlice was brought. The peact-ofer 
to daficitely established ceutrer of cult, primarily 10 
temple at Jerutalem. Those bringing the ancriice ebared 
its enjoyment with thie deity in the sacrificial meat, which 
‘was an expreasion of the covenant cancluded with the dalty 
for the foture. The sin-ffering was made whenever ocoa- 
‘on demanded, and the macriGce was designed for the deity 
‘loos. After the removal of the portion reserved for the 
Priesthood, the remainder was burned—those making tha 
sacrifice could enjoy none of it. If wa regard both 
sacrifice as forma of gift, the peace-offering would 
poad more closely to an actual gift with a cerain 
‘of bribery, though this canseption is rendered lose 
by the fact that the sacrifice cepresents also a 
‘which receives exprestion in the sacrifclat meal. 
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Offering, on the ofber hand, le more of the oanure of a 
Penalty, similar tn that which a judge ianposea in sstntaslon 
ofa crime, 

Tt souant be granted that there ia a stage ia the develop 
‘mant of sacrificial cult ia which the gift motive is dominant. 
(Nevertheless, even bere there are concomitant pheoomena 
which clearly indicate chat the sacrifice cannot originally. 
have had the signiScance of a gift, On the contrary, 
there bas dee, In par, » chango in meaning and, in 
Part, an arbitmry reinterpretation of phenomena. The 
‘Tewish peace-offering was aot a trae gift. This is evidenced 
‘by the fact alone that one of ies chief fearurea was the 
crlical feat, which fovaived the iden of the deity's par 
ticipation io the meal. In conaection with this ‘dea af 
‘communion with the deity, the offering of parts of the 
comsumed sacrifice was manifestly anly a secondary motive. 
Nor was the renunciation required of the aacrificer in connen- 
‘ion with the Jewith sin-oflering « feature which had anything 
4m coonace with a gift. fe was sitar rather to puniahanent. 
Mateaves, all resemblance whatsoever to « gift dinnppeare 
when we call to mind the earliest forms of sacrifice, 
as well as the objects that were offered. See at ae 
oldest uacrifces, found even within tteric culture, was that 





‘Aber despotic forms of government arose, the death of a 
‘chiel of af a person of influence demsaded also the sacrifice 
Of his animals, slaves, and wives. We are alrendy farniliar 
‘with the change of motives that here occurred. At first, 
‘the ales was to keep the decegoed from approaching the 
ving ; later, it was to equip him with whatorer might be of 
service in his foture Life. The sacrifice then became am offer- 
ing to the demon of the deceased, designed to win his aid for 
he Living. Finally, ic was devoted eo the gods, whose favour 
snus sought botk for the deceased and for the survivors. 
Py 
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‘A mumvey of the development as a whole shows that the 
sift motive was af first extirely lackiog, apd that even later 
It wan af relatively litte importance, The idea of magic was 
pradomlnant. The aim was to bring the power of magic to 
bear upon the deceased and his demon, and faally upon the 
gods. The demon was to be kept at a distance, just as in 
‘the case of burial and of the binding of the corpee, and 
the goda were to he won over to a friendly attitude. This 





tacrticer, Similarly, it was believed that the prychical powers 
‘of the derty are, ow the ote hand, strengtheaed through the 
soul which he receives i sacrifice, und are, bo the other hand, 
inclined toward the ove who brings the offering, In anal 
sacrifice, the blood was poured out beoide the sacrificial stone 
for the enjoyment of the god. OF the imer parts of the 
Woedy sacrifice, it was agsin thove that were in ancieot 
times rogarded us the chief vehicles of the sotl, the kidneys 
with the surrounding fat, that were particulary vet aside for 
the god. Closely connected with this inthe azcriSce which, 
through self-mutilation, the prieata and temple servants 
offered in the case of ecatatic exits (pp. 294 £.). In all of 
thie instances the ideas of magic and of gift intermingle. 
The soul-rehicies which are offered are also gifts to tha 
deity, intended for bis enjoyment. 19 partaking of thems, 
‘however, » magical Infhumoe is released by means of whiclt 
the will of the Geicy is coutzoDed, or, in the view of a more 
advanced age, is favourably inclined toward the sncriicer, 
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‘The me idea prevails when pubhe sacrifice demands « 
human being, instead of ax animal, ax a vicanous offering 
for the sactiicing community. Indeed, numa. sacnfice 
also has its prototype in the sxcrfice to the dead, though 
the sacticial idea in in this case ‘opt in the back- 
ground, inasmuch as the dominant purpose is ta equip 
the deceased with that which he requites for bis furthor 
Ife. Human sacrifice proper, therefore, is at moat con- 
nected with falnt mrvivals of this older proctice. In 
contrast with the latter custom, the individual sacrificed 
to the deity serves as a sebsiate for the community. 
Jin this form, however, buman sacrifice does not antedaio 

mal sacrifice, as has been believes, bat follows upon 
it, Sul Inter, of cour, ic was again duplaced by the 
later, ab in graphically portrayed m the Biblical legend of 
Abrabam and Isaac. The priority of animal sacrifice i 
fateeted, fet of al by its iocomperbly wader du. 
‘tribution, Human sacrifice, abd teaditioas Indicative of 
it, appear to be altogether restricted to the great gti 
cultural festivals and falatice-colts in which the one who 1s 
merited serves, on the one hand, as a substitute for the 
sacriécing comtuunity which offers itself to the deity in bie 
pereon, and, ou the other band, as the representative of the 
god himself, Convincing proof of this ix fumished by 
the traditions regarding the seasonal cults of the ancient 
Mexicans, as these have been reported by X. Th. Proust. 
Prior to tha sacred festival at which an wodividual was 
offered in saceifice, be was himself reverenced as a god, 
‘The twofold sigaiGcance of the human sacrifice becomes 











altar 
Dut, as a velucle of the soul, was supposed ta transier to 
the deity who recelved it the desires of the offerer. What 
was true of the blood wes 
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In this case, al the organs wone offered, and, therefore, the 
‘entire soul. Thls is the mott extreme form of the sacrificial 
Sika, and oocure only in the secrfcial cult af fairly large 
politica? and religious coomunities, As ia characteristic of 
legend, the “Abraham and Isaac’ story individualixes the 
‘ancient tradition, construing the latter as am accuat of a test 
ff obedience to the god--an interpretation very obviculy 
to be regarded as an invention of ter pricetly wisdom. 
‘On the ather hand, the Roman Sarcmalia, the Persian 
festival of Saceea, and other agriculrora) cults of the ancient 
‘world, exhibit traces of the sacriéce of a humien belng who 
represents the deity himself, Aloug with these we might 
probably mention also the Babylewlan feetivad of Tanmmut 
‘and the Jowish feast of Puri. Finally, the Christian coo 
‘ception of the sacrificial death of Jesus combines the same 
ideas, though thelr religious significance ls transformed and 
reinforced by the thought of redemption, which has dis- 
placed the older protective and forrune-bringing magic. Tbe 
“ical oomaniy ts bre bee terol tan 
and by bis death brings aboot « reconciliation 
with ty is kimself the god. For this reevou dogn 
Tinted & loge tat pepe straio ad yt, 
jn nature, yet all the wore cotopelling~on the unhy af 
the divine personality with that of the redeemer who died 
te mer da ‘This fusion of sacrificial conosptiony 
thus gave the most impreative and effective story 
that the ied ever caneared. + 

Heroich we rach Ge camionng poet in the dereoy- 
ment of the iden of gift offered to the deity, and bere 
also the sacrificial object attains ita highest worth That 
the suctiicer, however, is litte concerned with the value 
of the objects which he brings, ie obvions from the fact 
that these are frequently without any objective vatua what- 
soever, Sech, for example, are the exall pictores offered iz 
Chinese ancestor cult, and also the miniature representations 
of desired objects which are placed on votive eltare— 
Inatances io which, of the two ides combined in secrifice, 
that of the gift again antirely vanishes, laaving a+ the eole 
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‘motive the more primitive idea of magic which never com- 
pletely disappears. Wherever sacrifice is dominated by the 
Hea of a gift offered to the deity, the macelSoer, In turn, 
techs to gain certain ends io retum for the vatue of hls 
ifs, The scale of values uy be elther quantitative or 
qualitative, o both combined. Even in the case of the 
‘bloody sacrifice both criteria are, ax a mule, invalved, At 
the great fertivals of Athens and other Groak clties, one 
hundred steers were sacrificed to the godx, the greater part 
(of the sacrifice, of course, serving as food for the people. 
Tn Taree, tha rich raan sacrificed bis bullock, the poor mun, 
‘bla young goat. It was the conception of vaize that caused 
‘especially th fruits of the Geld, as well as the products af 
the cattle industry, milk and butter, ta become objects of 
sacrifice. Later, scrifical offerings were also made in terms 
‘of jewels and money. These were brought to the temple 
for the decoration of the house of the god and for tbe 
support of the cult or the relief of the poor. This develop- 
‘ment was infuenced by another change, connected with tbo 
transition from the earlier bloody sacrifice to the bloodless 
sacrifice. Prior co the influence of the sacrificial customs, the 
bloody sacrifice involved the loss of the sacrificial animals. 
Thee were either entirely burned and thu given to the 
gods, or thelr fleah wan consumed by the cult members at 
the sucrificial faast, the god receiving only those parts that 
‘were pried as the vehicles of the soul. Now, bloodless 
sacrifice belongs to higher stage both of culture aad of 
ccuk, To geaerad, i¢ presupposes an advanced agricultural 
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he direct products of bmsbandry, the succeeding age mare 
and more substitutes costly jewels and money. Thms, 
‘the development which began with the burnt offering 
concludes with the maney ofering. This later offering is 
vo longer made directly to the deity, or, at most, this occurs 
in the accompanying prayer ; the ofleter bestows hie gifts 
‘upon the temple, the priate, or the poor. By so doing he 
hhopes to win the divise favour indirectly, through the merit 
which auch gifts possess or through the cult activities which 
are purchased by means of thea. 

‘The earliest forms of sacrifice are thu» more aod more 
displaced by cult agencies which, to a certain extent, them- 
selves approximate ta purification ceremonies, This tramt- 
formation, however, cannot suppress the ortginal sacrificial 
purpote, which was solely that of exerclsing a direct magical 
influence upon the deity. We now meet with phesomens 
in which this purpose asserts itself all the more potenty 
because of the above development—phenomena fram which 
the Idea of a gift porseasing objective value 1# entirely 
absent, We refer particularly to votive ond consecrn~ 
tion gifts. These very names, indeed, are evidence of 
the confusion which a one-tided emphasis of the giftidea 
hus introduced into the interpretation of 
votive and consecration gitts generally com 
‘objects which are ordinarily devoid of any antstic or other 
value. They are deposited on the altars of the gods, of, in 
the Catholic cult, oa those of che saints, either 10 make 
Known » wish, a3 does the ‘gift of consecration,’ or, leat 
Srequently, to render thanks for the fulfilment of a desi 
aa in the casa of the ‘ votive offering.’ Although theoe 
offerings, even in their beginnings, ate inseparable from 
A fairly ‘developed deity calt—rioce they presuppose akars 
‘upon which they are placed, and, therefore, temples con- 
ecrated tw the gods—it is practicaly the amalet alone that 
may be ssid to rival thom in extent of distribution. They 
‘occur in ancient Egypt, as well as in Greece and Rome. 
‘They were known also 10 Germanic antiquity, from whence 
‘they probably found their way into the Catholic cults of Mary 
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‘apd the saints. The consecration gift correspouds to the 
‘Prayer of petition, the votive offering to the prayer of thanks- 
Kiving ; these prayer, accordingly, are spoken when the 
object in placed upon the altar. The gift of consecration is 
‘the earlier and maze common, just as the prayer of petition 
precedes that of thanksgiving. The peculiarity of this cult, 
Lboworer, consists in the fact that the object offered as a 
sacrifice is an artificially fashioned image, umaally reduced 
in site, of the object in comnection with which aif is sought. 
‘This obviously gives it a certain selatonship with the fetiuh, 
‘on the one hand, and with the amulet, on the other. As a 
matter of fact, the so-called “consecration gifts” are not 
in the least real gifts. The sick man presents a Ggure of 
the diseased paut of his body, fashioned of clay, bratse, of 
wax, and the peasant who has suffered a lots of cattle 
Dringe a representation of the animal. In themselves, these 
objects are valueless ; cor can they be of vervice 10 the 
deity to whom they are brought as was dovbtless believed 
by the sucrifcers to be tree in the case of the animal that 
‘was slaughtered, aa well as of the blood, and doubtless also 
of the fruits which were offered. The signifcance of such 
4 gift of consecration hi solely in its subjective value, just 
aan does that of the primitive anvulet, which is Lkewive an 
anicle withaut any objective worth. | Te beliere, bowever, 
that this value comsists in the fact that 
gift symbolises the submissive reverence of the offerer would 
‘bn to read back a later stage of religious thought into an 
age to which wach symbols are entirely foreign. Moreover, 
‘the purposes of this mcrifice make such an interpretation 
Impessible, The vast majority of consecration sacrifices 
Ihave another similarity to amulets, in addition ta that just 
‘mentioned ; those who bring them seek healing from disease. 
Henos, in ancient times, auch offerings were brought chiefly 
to the temple of Asculapius. Just as the amolet, in ita mest 
common forme, in designed a1 a protection against dreaded 
sicknestes, s0 alto does the consecration gift sum at rebel 
from cttal suffering. The amulet, however, tay be 
traced far back into the period of demoo-cult, and in 
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iantcrescc types, therefore, ae patterned on the more 
prevalent expressions of demon-belie, such ax cord magic. 
‘The consecration gif, on the other hand, Is associated with 
city calt, aud taker the form of sacrifce. Moreover, it 
(ti most primitive Kind of sacrifice, to the 

purely magical offering. The leg of wax offered by the 
‘& means of magic. Sinea It possomes no 

objective value, i is worthless as a gift and, a1 a means 


abject is ‘as having a soul, quite In the 
of early animism. Through its immanent paychical 
ne 





offered as a aucrifice, the individusl was himself reverenced 
‘as the god to whom he war to be offered. True, the fact 
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‘peaking, the mere fact that itis the Sat of the frulta or the 
‘itst-born of the cate that is offered does uot give the sacri- 
fice eny additional vate. Very probably the deckive factor 
ia the preference which man gives the gods in the enjoyment 
Of the fruits of the eld. It certainly camot be denied that 
this motive is operative, particularly in later development. 
That it was the original notion, however, is improbable. 
‘Obviously, this offering’ la clasely related to the cuntom, 
‘common even to-day, of leaving the leat sheaf in the tnrvest- 
fied, This custom, which W. Mannhardt was able to trace 
from ancient times down to rural foetlvals that are still 
Provalent, is also of the nature of x sacrifice. On such occa- 
na, an egg, & piece of bread, or the picture of a human 
‘oF of an atimal, is somatines tied to the first ot to 
‘the Tast sheaf of tho harvest and Ieft mpon the feld. Sncb 
aactt are obviously due to the need of attributing to the 
rernered grain life and a soul, as well as the ability to 
Influence by ity voul the voretation demoos of the feld, and, 
in later times, the gods wbo protoct thn coltivated’ cil, 
‘The custom could scarcely have originated except for the 
presence, from the very outset, of the idea of a paychleal 
ower resident in the sprouting seed. Later, the idea of 
a gift here also forced tbe magical mative into the back- 
ground. Indeed, it may well be that this cansed tbe sacri- 
ficial usages which originally, as it appears, marked the 
ond of the harvest, to be put forward to its bexinning. 
It in only ideas of magic, forthermore, that can account 
for the practice af di ‘Connected with sacrifice are 
‘various phenomena that ave accidental in nature and wnfore~ 
seeable on the part of the sacrificer. These phenomena are 
such a8 to be sometimes regarded a2 indications of the 
acceptance of the fejection of the sgerifce on the part of the 
ity, while at other times they are interpreted from a dif- 
ferent point of view, aa general prophetic signs. In the case 
cof the bumt offering, for example, the direct ascent of tha 
smoke to the beareas was regarded as 2 tign that the delty 
raciously accepted the offering. Stmllarty, the cxamina- 
‘Gon of entrails, coptmon among Orlental as well as Occi- 
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ental peoples, originally, doubtlem, bad the purpose of 
covering whether the animal pomested « nature pleasing 
to the gods. Later, Boweres, It became one of a large 
lass of general prophetic algas (predigia), much ns the 
Aight of Birds, lightning, cloods, and other incalculable 
hegomena of uature by which the foture war predicted, 
particularly Je reepect to the succeas or failure of enter- 
risen about to be undertaken. Becaune of the gencral 
Talationship of magic and divination, the sacrifcial cult 
orders upon the oracle, Im the oracle, roan wishes to 2ead 
‘the fature ; in the sacrifice, be wishes to influence it by hin 
action, This of Itself implies that tacrifce occupies the 
higher plane. ‘The belief in. prophetic signs passed over 
‘from demon cult to deity worship with relatwely litle change, 
cxoept that it became connected with perticolar gods or 
Preathoods and was therefore more strictly regulated. ‘The 
hopes of a beyond, which were mvolved in the ecstatic prac- 
‘ces ofthe orgiastic cuts, opened up a new fed to prophecy, 
aod suppbed divination with additional mebods—the dream 
fund the visloa. Though connected in various ways with 
rmerficial cut, hese phenocotna are far from containing the 
‘wealth of religious motives involved in the former. Nor 
do they develop any common cult. This in due particu 
larly fo the fact that ecstatic visions are dependent upon 
cermin paychological predispontion, a fact which also 
suxblee wn to understand the infuence exercised by the 
Individaal seer and prophet upon religion apd cult. 

AA third, and the highest, form of cult practice oonsate 
in sanctification ceremonies. Just on sacrilice ix bound up 
with the varlous forms of preyer—conjuration, petition, 
thankogiring, and penitence—se, in turo, is the sanctiSeation, 
‘caremany closely connected with both sacrifice and. prayer. 
nm the one band, it is reinforced by accompanying prayers ; 
‘on the other, it cesvits directly from sacrifice, particclarhy 
‘whenever the latter takes the form of a cult practice that 
brings mankind into association with the deity. In this 
evant, the cevemony of sanctifcation represents an actin 
wupplementary to sacrifice, The impubbe (o sanrtifcation 
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grits the dominance over the sacrifcial idea a3 soon 
as the desires relating to the personal worth of the 
sncricer hienelf gain axcendancy over the external motives 
Which at first prevailed. This subjective interest, of course, 
appears oaly after the religions Jite bax become relatively 
mature ; at the outset, moreover, it ia still everywhere com= 
‘wined with sacrificial practices that centre about external 
‘powessions. Once It has Enely freed tee, and has becorwe 
irely a sacrifice desigued to enhance personal worthy it be= 
Comet a meaas of sanctification. Wen sacrifice has reached 
‘this highest tage, bowever, the idea of a gift presented to the 
city by the ancrifcer completely dieappeare—in v0 far, there 
‘in w resemblance to the very eatliest sacrifices, which were 
of « porely magical nature and were in no seose intended as 
‘pits, If, therefore, the sacrifice of velf-sanctification retains 
Any connection at all with the conception of a gift, the 
sactificer must not only be said to offer himself to the 
deity but the delty must Bkewlse be regarded ax giving 
Drimmeif ta the ancrlfcer. 

Nevertheless, the origins of sanctiscation ceremonies and 
‘of uicrifice nre eseentilly diverse, At the outvet, moreover, 
hove alt practices adopt diflereat yaths, meeting only ot 
the height of ther development. True, the sanctiscation 
y is rooted in magic belief, just as ix sacrifice, In 
imitive sacrfien, homeves, the magic is directed exterualy ; 
in the came of saxctfication, on the other band, the object of 
the magic ia the human being himself who performs the 
cult action or who permits it to be performed upon hia, 
Even in the catliest wages of these practices, there- 
fore, the tanctifcation ceremony occupies the higher level ; 
hence, also, this caremocy % subsoquent in srigin to sacri- 
fice. "And. yet practices presaging sanctifcation may be 
found in much more primitive cult, in the pmrification 

‘whose begimings ay be traced far back into 
the totemic age. We have already caeatinned the fact that 
‘water and fire were wed ax means of magical purification 
even in the perlod of demon-beief (pp. 201 #1). So long 
fs they retin this significance, they may both be classed a 
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Agencies of comnter-magic. Their function in to counteract 
te evil spells that result fram contact with a corpee ox with 
ncue other object that is regarded us taboo. Purification by 
fire has the sume signidcance. Because of the more elaborate 
preparations which it requires, however, such purification 
teods, from the very beginsing, to take the form of a pubtic 
cult celebration. As a result, passes over direct!y from the 
ficld of coonter-magic into that of magic proper—a revervsl 
‘common in the Geld of roagical usage. At this point, pute 
fication becomes sanctifcation. For, the original purpose of 
the creans which the latter employs is always that of afond- 
ing protection against /ofare atzacks om the part of the 
emonincal powers that threaten man from without, of, 
in a later and a religioaaly porited interpretation, against 
Personal transgressions remulting from man's inner mature. 
‘erewith the development reaches the stage af the manctif~ 
ation ceremony proper. The belief that muoctification is 
necessary for the individual can ariee only in connection 
with deity beliefs, for it ie bound up with ideas of retri- 
bation. The latter, in cura, depend upon the fecting of 
the pervanal guiht of the individual no 

the belief in the existence of personal gods 

‘the sina that are committed. Preclaely the 
‘that takes place in the development of than by fi 
transpires also in the case of water, the second and mot 
‘common means of instration, Here this transition i 
clearly evideat in convection with baptism. ‘True, even 
‘Cluatian baptism stil partly cetalos the idea of iustration, 
For, though the newborn cliid whe ts baptised in not hia 
tel conscious of any rengdoing, he in nevertheless tainted, 
according to the doctrine of inbecited guilt, by the ariginal 
sin from which be rust be cleansed. Baptizn thus incor- 
Poratts the meaning both of purification and af sanctlScatien, 
‘The latter cocception, however, sseeris itt dominsnce. 
‘And yet the Anabaptsts, though insisting that man J 
worthy of the sacred act anless be schmits to Ik of 
hhis own freo will, bare also wished to preserve, aloug with 
the idea of mnctifcation, the idea of purification, which 
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fs both mors original and, for sense perception, more real. 
Moreover, baptism also occurs with this twofold meaning 
cutside the pale of Christianity, uot only among the Hebrews, 
to whom the Christian religion is indsbred for the colt, bot 
even elsewhere, partcularly among Semitic and African 
peoples. Sometimes it oocum alongride of another very 
common custom, that of cieemcision ; sometimes, a8 ia 
‘Christendom, It fs fouad where the latte is lacking ; im sil 
other regions, circamedsion is practioed, whereas dhere is na 
real baptiam aside from the ordinary rites of lurtration, Thia 
diversity itvlf testes to the exseatial difference between te 
‘oro cult practices—for that circumcision also arust be classed 
fax such there cannot be any doubt. Ciccumelslon, however, 
4s not a meaus either of purifcation or of sanctification, but 
4s of the nature of  secrifiee. Alay with tbe oftering of 
Iusir in the cult of the dead and with the pouring out of 
‘ood in counection with deity worship, it belongs to that form 
cf eacrifce in which the ancrficial object gai its unique value 
by virtue of its being the vebicle of the soul, ‘Thus, the object 
of macrifice, in the case of circumcision, may perbaps be inter- 
preted as x substitute far auch intemal organe es the kiduoys 
fr testicles, which are particularly prized an vebicies of the 
foal bat which can either not be offered at all, on the past 
‘of the living, or whose sacrifice involves serious difficulties. 

‘Originally, sanctification and Testration ot only 
emplayed the same means but also followed identical 
methods. The need frequently came to be felt, how- 
ever, of an externa) distinction between there two cult 
practice, AbRition thus came to be regarded an the prope 
‘mietbod of actual puriGcatioa, whereas sprinkling was 
adopted ia comsection with sanctification. This also 
(ndlcates the antithetical positions which the two hold wit 
reapect to magic and counter-magic Lustration ain to 
remove moral, or, io the last analysis, demoaiscal imptrity 
sanctification furnishes him who secks its biewings with 
‘water passened of magical powers. For thie reason purif- 
cation water fell Inte disuse with the disappearance of betict 
4m demotineal impurity. On the other hand, it was bellored 
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that nanctifcation water soust remain a4 available as possible 
to him who stands ia need of is virtues. Just as baptiam is 
42 cult agency whote purpose i intermediate between pris 
cation and sanctification, 20 also docs the pnest wha condicte 
it lay exaphasis, cow on the one, md now on the other of 
there phases. ‘When eprinkling comes to be employed as 
a means of sanctification, the magical significance of the act 
leads ta a further change. Ordinary water, wich wt it 
(generally used in Jastration, no longer sufices—-the water 
itself needs sanctification if it is to serve the purpose for 
‘which ic ix designed. Even ia the ancient mystery cult, 
Aherefore, one of the chief elements in the ocremonics of 
sanctification consisted in sprinkling the members with water 
from aacred springs. The Jordan festival of the Greek 
Catholic Church welll employs water Crom the river after 
which it in named, or ordinary water that has tnagically 
Yboen converted into Jordan water, The celation of the 
‘buming af incense to Tustration by fire 1s the same ax that 
of sprinkling to Jostration by water. And yet, in the case 
‘of incease, the idea of sanctification has almost entirely 
‘appressed. the casliar aim of purification, The porpos 
cf mactiation finds its specific expression in the behef that 
the smoke cannot have a sanctifyingg effect without the 
‘addition of certzin other elements. Balsamic substances 
were therefore used. Firat and foremost among these, even 
a nociont times, was incense resin, whose exciting and 
narcotic odour eahances the magical effect, The herba and 
retina that were thrown into the Games, bowever, were also. 
generally regarded a2 sacriscinl gifts to the gods, who 
alight in the ascending odours wovid, it wan thonght, render 
them favourably disposed toward the offerer. 

‘Thus, sanctification ceremony and wacrifce become 
‘otged, Toe highest form of sanctifcation, moreover, 
‘originates in sacrigce itself. It appears a: 2000 a the idea 
of imercourse with the deity becomes elevated 10 that of ooea- 
‘raunion with him. This occurs especially in the sacrifclal 
eset, Whea the sacrificial food in wanctiind by virtue of 
the fact that the deity partakes of ly this sancticatian ia im~ 
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‘arted to those kumun individuals who rective a share of the 
secrfice, In proportion as the worth af the sacrifice increases, 
10 does also the degree of sanctifstian, The latter reaches 
itn culmination in haman sacrifice, where the perton sactifced, 
fg tho representative both of the sacrifical community and of 
the deity bimself. Sanctification here becomes deification for 
every participant ia the sacriSee. Following the disappear- 
‘ance of fuman sacrifice, this idea was maintained in connec 
tion with the sacred anizal that was substituted for man, and 
finally, after bloody sacruice was eatiely abandanedi, in con- 
rection with the bread which constituted the sacrificial food. 
Ta the most diverse cults of the Old and of the New World, 
this bread was moulded into the form, sometimes of x Lumen 
Deing and sometimes of an animal, Ia ths caze again, the 
sacrtfidal cult of Christianity wnites the various elements. 
‘When taker a1 whole, the difereat interpretations that have 
been given to sacrifice in the Chrivtiin world include coacep- 
Ulont representing all the various singes of developevent. The 
bread and wiue of the sacramect perpetuate the meoory 
‘of the most exalted Iman stcrice known 10 religious 
traditlon, since, in this case, the iden of the unity of the 
hacrifcal person with the deity confines to survive in the 
cult of the redeeming deity. In this sacrificial meal, more- 
‘over, elementa of related sacriScial cults survive—the idea 
cf the paschal lamb, borrowed from the Jewish Passover, 
land the smbatitstion of wine, as in the Dionysian mysteries, 
for the blood of the mrifced god. To the Christian, more- 





nterpretatons—a series of stages through which all sanctié- 
cation ceremonies pas. To the uncritial mind, be who 
receives the bread of the sacrameat partakes of the actual 
body of Christ. Following upon ehis seage of miracle and 
‘magi, is the idea that the cult act effects « mptical 
wwniou ‘with the Redemner, a unlog that is Bot corporeal 
Tpit apiritul, At the third stage, the cult action Snally 
becomes the symbol of a religious exaltation of spirit. 
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‘This exaltation is magarded ns possible in itself without the 
‘external manfestation ; nevertheless, it m reinforced by the 
latte, in acoomdance with the general relationship that obexina 
between inner needs and extemal actions. Moreover, in each 
tf these threo cases, participation ia the common sacrificlal 
‘meal is evidence of membership in the religions society—a 
feauire common to all Gnaly orgraised religious associa 
‘aot. Such membership must be attested by participation 
in the cult celebrations. Of the ceremonies in which ex~ 
pression ie given to one's relirious afliations, the nacriScial 
meal has been regarded, from eazly times ot, ax the mort 
important. The end of the development thay rehuras 10 
‘ty boyianing. The roeal, enjoyed in common wt fixed times, 
iercariates culrurtl mam from che man of natare, Among 
all weal ic which « relatively large cocumunity unites, how- 
ver the sacriGcial feat is probably the earliest, just ax 
‘the cult festival is the earliest festival celebration, 
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‘A survey of the various phases of human interest will 
show that dhey are all preseat from the very bopianing in 
the meatal organisation of man. Moroover, they ate 
‘hroughont so itarcamected chat an advance in one field of 
interest will ead to progress in general. Nevertheless, we 
fra unable to eacape the further abservation that, in the 
Ife of the individaal, certun capacities develop earlier than 
others, Precisely the same is true of the life of humanity. 
‘The phenomena in which the character of ages and peoples 
receives ita chief expression differ in each of the periods 
rough which the development of mackind pasves. Tho 
secondary phesomena, in each cave, either occur only in 
their begimizys or, where we are dealing with later stages of 
cultor, are being perfected along Gnet aleady established, 
Tn this relative seate, we may doubles say of the three eras 
{allowing thet o€ primitive man, thet totemiam ls the age of 
the setlzfection of wants, the heroic age, that of ar, and tho 
sruceteding period of the development to humanixy, chat of 
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scleace, Of sourve, there were many at productions, some 
of them admicable, even in the tatemic age—me need meation 
only the artistic ‘cuit dances, or the igh perfectian to 
which the semi-cultural peoples of the period attained in 
‘the decoration of the body and of weapons. Tt must be 
fadmltied also that the beroic age already laid imperish- 
able foundations for science. Nevertheless, the main 
achuevements of the totemic age relate exclusively to the 
satisfaction of the external needs of life. The modes of 
procuring and preparing food, und the forms of coching, 
‘adornment, unplements, and weapons-all origumated in the 
totemic age, and, bowever great may have been te advances 
made by succeeding exas along these several lines, the 
bbeginsings had nevertbolew boen made, A manner of dress 
ssutable to the climate bad bees developed. The preparation 
of food by means of fre, the manufacture of the fundamental 
fand permanent implements and weapont—the hamoner, the 
axe, the mw, the chisel, the knife—and, finally, te 
dliferentiaton between weapons of clowe and of long range, 
Ihad all bom introduced. Moreover—and this is perhaps most 
significant of all—art itself was governed absolutely by the 
motive af satifying seeds. Articles of adomment, tttoa~ 
ing, the dance, song, and music, were fist of all meant of 
magic, and as such they served the most urgent needs, such 
au man by himself was unable to satisfy. These needs were 
protection against sickneys and sucoest in the chase and in 
war, Only gradually through a moat remarkable heterogeny 
cf ends, were many of these agencies of zaagic transformed 
into pare means of adorament Such teansformations, of 
counts, occurred also in the heroic age. But by this time 
the necomities of life had ia part chenged and, of the new 
Interesen, those connected with cult and with politcal 
rganisatlon gained an increasing importance, Esthetic 
valus came to be more azd more appreciated an an inde- 
pendent feature of objects. As a resalt, arsckes were 
Produced of x nature such ax to miisler both to the 
needs of life and to esthede enjoyment. But, again, 
‘his occurs preemineatly within the Gold of apicinual 
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needs, particularly in connection with deity cuk, ox the 006 
‘hand, and in the glarifcation af human heroes, oa the other, 
‘The construction af the temple, the plastic reproduction of 
the human form and its idealization into the divine 
image, and, finaly, the forms of liserature—the epic, the 
bbytm, and the beginnings of the religioss drama, with thelr 
acrompanylag music—all of these spring trom the spiritual 
Deeds of this age, ameag whick needa cult is the foremost, 
With these various activities, art begina an independent 
development, gaining a value of its own, and conquering 
fields ‘that had previously been untouched by wethetic 
infuences. This conguest of new fields by the higher forms 
‘of art is indicative also of an increasing! appreciation af the 
teathone, and, alang with this, of » spirtualizaton of Ife a8 a 
whole, wuch as results, in a particular measure, from art, and 
‘only partly, and at a much later period, from science. Tbe 
fret subjects of this art are heroes and gods—that is, thove 
figures which the imagination creates at the threshold’ of the 
Ihervic age, under the indtence of the new conditions of Life, 
Gradually art thea concerns itself with the husoan personslity 
fad with the object of man’s environment, Tu corre- 
spondence with a change which transpired in the totemic 
‘age, in which means of magic were transformed into articles 
fof adorumest, the objects of natore and culrure are now 
‘tmore and moore stripped of their mythological significance 
od elevated Into pure objects of esthetic appreciation. 
‘Ths, the heroic age inchsdes the two most iryortant epochs 
fn the entire history of art, These are tbe origin of n true 
religious art, and the attainment of an wsthetic independence 
‘which allows art to extend i influence to all departments 
of aman life. Religious art ade itt appetrance with the 
beginning of the heroic age; wathetic independence repre- 
vents a later achievement. This explains why the totemic 
-age seems to us a vacished world, no Jess with regard to its 
fan than in other respects, It cam arouse our esthetic interent 
‘aly if we attribote the fil product of this period—namely, 
decoration freed from its original magical significance— 
to the motives that really, updertio artistic activity. The 
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art with which we are still familiar and whose motives 
‘we can all still appreciate, begins only with the heroic age. 
‘The tattooing of the mar of matore and the amulet about 
his neck are to us adomments of low eatbetic value. A 
Greek temple, however, may even to-day arouse the mood 
‘of worshup, and the baities of the Homeric heros and the 
tragedy of = Promethevs overuken by the wrath of the gods 
ray stil) impress us as real, However remote the aye may 
be which these products of art represent, the geocral spit 
‘which animated it has not vanished. ‘The greatest turning 
‘point iu the spirital hsstory of man consists in the stupendous 
‘clueverneat which iaxngurates the bervic age. 1 refer to the 
‘creation of the deal roan, the hero, and of the god in whom 
heroic characteristica are magaGed into the superbuman 
‘and demonincal. Here lies the begining of a real history of 
art; everything easlier is prehistoric, however important it 
may be far a psychological understanding of art—an import 
ance greater than is generally ruppored, vince it is only these 
earliest phesomeoa that can disclose the canditions under- 
lying the fest manifescations of the artithe imagination. 
Since we may assume that the facts of the history of art 
favo generally familiar, it may bere suice to connder there 
originating factors and their relation to the general character 
of the heroic age. 

‘The fist aud most strikiog characteristic of the new 
era is the development of erchitectere. This is a new art, 
not to be found in the preceding age, oF at most only is 
vary meagee beginaings. The gabled and the conical hut, 
as mell as the tent and the wind-break from mhich they 
developed, are vot artistic creations, but are products of 
the mast urgent needs of life. ‘The ampulse to erect « 
bbullding for any higher purpose than this, manifested itelf 
fret of all when, here and there, the need of the living was 
atteibuted also to the dead. For the abelter of the dead, 
woul and ancestor calis demanded the erection of more 
permanent structures. Hence there appeared the burial 
chamber, built of solid stove. Im walk, designed to afford 
‘protection from without, were likewise conrtrcied af stone, 
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and constantly became more mussive. This stinatlated a 
sense of the sublime and ctemal, which reacted oo the 
construction of the moments and gave them « character 
far transcending the need that called them into being. 
‘The development of the gigantic Egyptian pyramids out 
of the simple walled tomb, the mastaba, telb us this 
figuidcant story im pictures that imprem the Imagination 
more vividly ten words. But the cult of the dead, which 
thie history records, was itself intimately connected with 
deity cult. The preservation of the mumeny involved every 
pomible protection of the corpse from the destractive 
‘agencies of time. Thia fact reveals & concern relating to 
incalculable ages, and thos gives evidence of an idea of a 
beyond into which the deceased is supposed to enter, Besides 
the house of the dead, therefore, thers ia the house belonging 
( the deity, and this is even more directly and webverrally 
characteristic of the age. This edifice, into whieh man may 
center and come into the presence of the deity, stimulates 
‘the incomparably deeper impulse to build x structure worthy 
sf the deity for whom it ls erected, Thus, then, wo 
have the feniple, designed at the outset for the protection 
of the sacrificial altar, which had originally been erected 
{m the open, upon consecrated ground. Since it is located 
at the seat of government, at the place where the citizens 
‘amemble for the conduct of political afaire and for purpoves 
‘of trade, the temple {s indicative also of the city and of the 
State, Secular interests likewise begs to atvert temeelves, 
Hence there appears 4 second mark of the city, the castle, 
which is the seat of the nuer and of the governing power, 
and is geuorally also the Snal defence, when bovtile attacks 
Grreatet the city and State. Ciosaly connected with the 
castle, in all regions in which the ruler lays claim to belag 
a terrestrial deityae he did, for example, in the ancient 
realms of the Orient—is the royal palace. In karmany 
with the twofold position of the ruler, hia dwelling is 
architecturally intermediate between the castle and tha 
‘temple. ‘This, It ia the temple, the castie, and the palkos, 
‘whose developmest not valy awakens the ethetic sense for 
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architectural farms, but also gires impetus t0 che other 
ats, expecially to sculpture and to orcamentation. The 
latter had previously found materia for its expression in the 
Utensils of daily une. Enriched chrough its connection with 
architectural forms, it now recurs to the miniature work of 
‘wtensila and implements, where it more and more serves @ 
purely wathetle nocd. Of the works af architecture belang- 
‘ng 10 the early part of chis period, it is the temple which 
proves the greatest esthetic stimulus, Thin in due not 
oly to ite more exalted purpose, but also to the impetus 
Gerived from the fact of the multiplicity of gods. The 
fcatle represents the unity of the State. Hence the State 
‘cearains but one auch structure, erected, whenever possible, 
‘upon a hil overlooking the city. The temple, from 
‘early times oo, a the exclusive pomession of a single 
ity, The idea of harbouring sever] deities in a single 
structure cold arise only lates, a a result of special cult 
conditions and of the increasing size of the sacred edifices. 
Even then, however, the ceed for unity in the cule generally 
caused each temple to be dedicated to a specific deity, 
the chief god of the temple. Hand i hand with thin went 
4 striving for richness and diversity in architoctore. The 
temple, therefore, expresses in a pre-eminent degree tot only 
the character of the religious cult, but also the meatal indi- 
viduality of the people ta whom the gods and their calt 
‘owe their origin, 

‘Closely connected with temple construction ix scalptary, 
for, in it, the importance which the human personality 
receives ix this age fieds its most direct exprestian. 
Sculpture, moreover, clearly eahibits the gradual advance 
from the generic to the individual, from a value originally 
placed co oun ax such to absorption in the particular 
characteristics of the individual. The early, * geasric’ figure 
is generally 4 rearesentation of the divine pervanality who has 
Inupired the artist (o create an image for the sacred shrine, 
‘Art dose not sien at the ootme a copy man himself; it 
Iracafers his charactaristcs to the deity, azd only thus, 
and after laborious effort, does it sttain'its mastery over 
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‘the buman farm. Trog the gods ate comeeived as 
Jmuman from the very beginning. So long, bowever, aw 
the saczfiial tone and the altar stzod in the ope Geld, 1a 
Tromacization leads bot to inartistic images, similar co 
fetishes, While these images indicate the preseace of the 
ods st the sacred places, they are not intended as Likenesson 
Of the deities themacives. In their external appearance, 
therefore, the fershes of early deity cult stl! imprem one 
‘as survivals of the totemic age, even though the gods are 
‘no longer represented after the fashion of demons, namely, 
4s subbionan, possessing animal or grotexque hnman forms. 
‘The conditlans obtaining in Wife genecally were repeated in the 
realm of art. For the transference of purely human charac- 
teristica to the image tool place in the case of the hero—or, 
what amounts to the same thing io the great Orieatal cliliaa- 
tions of astiquity ia that of the rulee—enriier than in the cave 
Of the deity. The roler is glovified by means of dramings 
‘which represent processions of the hunt and of war, and 
Which are executed on the walls of his palaces. Similarly, 
the religions impulse expresses itself in the erection of an 
anthropomorphic image of the deity. This image is placed 
either in the temple, which is regarded as the dwelling-place 
of the deity, or i2 some commanding part of the city which 
reverences the god as its protector, Here, bowever, we come 
‘upoa a noteworthy proof of the fusion of the bero with the 
demon as described abore. From Babylonian and Egyptian 
‘monuments we leara that the ruler aod his retinoe were 
Already represented in ixmman form at a period when deity colt 
‘till retained hybrid forms of mes and animals, sometimes of 
the nature of animal demons with koman faces, or again as 
Truman figures with animal heads. Taos, art wrikingly com- 
firms the view that the gods arose from a fusion of the hero 
‘etvonality with the demos. Whea these external charac- 
teristics, due to the past kistory of gods and their connection 
‘with demon beliefs, came to be superseded, the divine image 
at frat reproduced only the typical features of man. In 
adatlon to overtowmering sine exteratl marks, wach ax dros, 
‘weapons, and micred animals, moee the only evidences of deity, 
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‘The first step in the transition from the generic figare 
‘the gradual individealization of perscnality occurs in cou- 
ection with the facial expression. It i surprising 10 note 
the unformity with which, in all the civilizations of the OM. 
‘World, the images of the gods, as well as those of the heroes 
and rulers, acquire an expression of Kindlinese and gentle 
ness, This trait, however, is again of a generic nature 
‘The stif, expressionless form has indeed disappeared, but 
the expression that supervenes is uniform. Though we 
have referred to this transition as universal, this ts ttoe at 
‘most as regards the fact tat, on the one hand, the 
expression of complete indifference gives way to one 
‘manifesting eaotion, and that, on the other, this emotion, 
hough procouoced, agum exhibits uniformity. In the 
quality of this feeling, duferences ia the character of 
peoples may come to bght, just as they do in rayth 
and religion, with which sesiptare in ite first tages is 
closely connected. In the two great cultura? regions of 
the New World, Mexico and Pers, there iv « similar tennsi~ 
lon, The cults of these peoples, however, emphases the 
fearcinwpiring character af the gods, Hence, in their art, 
the terrifying grimace of the earliest dirine tmages becomes 
moderated into an expression of gloomy, melancholy serious 
ess—a change such as the art of the Old World approx!= 
‘mates only in occasional productions that fail rather within 
the pronace of the deoniacal, such as the image of the 
Egyptian ephinx or the gorgoo's head of the Greeks. Thus, 
the transition from feacures that aze entirely expressionless 
to such as are generic, and then to those that charucteriet 
the (adividual personality, occurs im connection with 
change in the quality of the emotions. To illustrate the 
relative uniformity of this development we might likewise 
refer to the eatly Renaissance. Here again it was neces: 
suzy 40 week a path to the concrete wealth of personality that 
Ind been Jost. Art reached this goal by way of the pathetic 
expression of bumble submstion. As soon as plastic art 
departs from the typical fora, we Sad pot only that a chang’ 
‘cura in the expressians of the fare, but also that the entre 
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body becomes more lifelike. Along with tht, tho themes of 
plastic art past from the gods, rulers, and heroes tothe lower 
levels of every-day life, Even hese att at frst continues to be 
{agcinated by the great and conspicaous, chough it laee gains 
‘more and more interest in the significant. This striving for 
reality iz its wealth of indvwidual pheoomenn is characteristic 
not only of scuipture, however, but also of painting, Dis 
regarding the bodily form in favour of the portrait, paint- 
ing frst acquires new meaus of cbaracteriatian Is coloar 
‘and shading ; then, passing from man (o bia natural eaviron- 
ent, it wins from waoure the eocrets of perspective, and 
(ur galns a far greater mastery over the depths of space 
than wax postible ta sculpture. Landscape painting, smore- 
‘over, unlocks for art that rich world of emotions and moods 
which man may create from the impresiions of naturg and 
which attuia to purty of expression in proportion us man 
‘Bimself disappears from the artistic reproduction of in 
environment. Tous, the sal prodoct of pictorial act, 
together with auch paintings as those of will life and the 
iterlor, all of which are paychologically related inanmnich as 
they express moods, represent the most wubjective stage 
of art, for thoy dispense with the oubyect hircself whom 
ceaotions they portray. AN! the more, therefore, are these 
emotions read into nature, whose processes and activities 
aw consttte the cantent of personal experience. Once it 
fftains to this development, however, landscape art is already 
far beyond the borders of the heraic age. Indeed, the 
Renaimance itself advanced ro farther than to the threshold 
‘of this most subjective form of pictorial art. Thie act 
represents the hero—bowever broad a conceptlen of him we 
‘may formas in all respects = human individual, Thus, 
art again returns to the boing whose ideal enhancement 
originally gave rise to the bero. 

‘The changes which the forms of serbetic exprestion 
undergo within the field of formative art, are paralleled, 
on the whole, by those of the musical ans. By this 
term, as above remarked, we wah to designate all thowe arts 
which depend from the outset upon the external factors 
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of tone and shythm ultimately employed most freely In 
muse (cf. p. 263). In the preceding age, only one of 
these arts, the daace, really. weached axy. considerable de- 
velopment. Of the two elements of the musical arts, 
vhythm was as yet predomiaast. The dance rectived 
‘gut Ure melodic suppert fram the voice ; poise instruments 
hhad the ascendancy over musical instruments. The further 
devolopament of these arts Teads to costiaved progress, par 
ticularly with ceapect i the melodic forms of expression. 
‘These begin with che language of specch, and gradually 
pam on to the pute clang farmations produced solely by 
manafactured instruments. Corresponding with this external 
change is an inner change of motives, influenced, of courve, 
by the varying materials which enter into the creatioas of 
the musical aris, From the very beginning, the character 
tof thie material is involved in constant change, a8 is ato 
Janguage, which Is the basis of all these arts, and whose 
shythmical-melodie forms cannot be arrested at any moment 
of tts living development. The attempt to render permanent 
some of the moverents of this Sowing process, by means 
of literary records or defizite symbols, ix but an inadequate, 
substitute for the endaring power with which the mute 
creations of sculpture and of architecture withstand the 
destructive influences of tie. Just because of this plasticity 
cof thelr working material, Bowerer, the musical arts are 
enabled all the mare faithfally to portray the choughts and 
feelings that move the artist and his age. Particularly 
where these thoughts and feelings are directly reproduced 
in language, the work, even thougti coming down from a 
Joug-departed past, has an incomparably greater power to 
‘transport us to its world than is ever possible to plastic act, 
How much more vividly do we not expericace the life of 
the Homeric heroes while reading the iad chan when 
viewing the Mycenian art of that period | 

‘OF all the products of the verbal arts it is the epic 
‘hat most faithfully micrors the character of the heroic aye 
aaa wbole. The humax bero tere stands in the forefront 
of action. His battles and fortunes and a laudatory Ueectig- 
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‘qualities constitute the main thetnes of tht pocm. 
Tn the backgroimd, appears the world of gods. It receives 
pa attention apart from its relation co the action. The 
gods, it is true, take a hand in he destisies of the berues— 
they quarrel aboot them, or, when the need in greatest, 
descend to the earth and, though unrecognized, astist them 
in battles. Ae for the rest, Bowever, ther life lies outside 
the sphere of the epic marnative ; it appears to be an even 
and undisturbed course of existence into which change enters 
‘only in ao far as there is 2 perticipation in the afairo of the 
terrestrial world. Such ia the epic ar the seaith of ite develop 
ent and as it receives expression in the Homeric poems. 
"Though auch poetry be traced back to its beginnings, the 
gods wall not be foand to play any greater role, as we should 
‘be ed to expect were the theory of many mythologists 
true that the hero sage developed out of the deity mga 
‘and, correspondingly, the heroic epic out of the deity 
epic. In confirmation of oar assertion, we might point 
to the Russian and Servian romances, and alvo to the 
songs of the Kara-Kicghir and to the Finish Kalewaln, 
though the Kalewala has cot come down to ut in quite its 

form. The Norse Edda, which hax been at the 
basis of certain misconceptions regarding this question, 
sbould not here be drawn into consideration, though, were 
it examived, it would mubsantiate, if anything, the opposite 
of what is wuppored. It dates from a later period, which 
‘bo longer believed, as we may amume that the Homeric 
haprodists dig, in the gods and heroes of which it sang. 
The Norse skalds dealt, in their songs, with a departed 
‘world, whose meraory they endeavoured to renew: they 
row ‘their material from muizchen-myths and from folk 
sagas. If, now, ws turn to that poetry of the Slavic and 
‘Turkish tribes whlch ia eeally preparaiory to epic poetry, we 
find certain radical difterences. Here also, of coure, there 
face imaginary beings who either take a hxnd in the battles 
‘and destinies of the heroes or, through the magic over which 
the nanan hero as yet stil! frequently disposes, come to 
identify themmaclres with heroes, There beings, however, 
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tare not gads, but demons. They possess no pereanal traits 
whatsoever. "Such traits are lacking also to the hero in pro- 
portion as he makes use of caagical powers rather than of 
fan echaaced measure of imam abulty. Thus it is the world 
of destops, not that of gods, which forms the background 
ff the early epic. Ax regards the bezo hinuelf, itis apparent 
from his characteristics that he is on the bordzr-line between 
the hero of marchen aod the epic hero. Thin development 
of the epic agai microm the developmoeat of the hero sage 
described abore. But, since epic poetry gives permanence 
to the unstable characters of the folk-saga, and thus, in hum, 
reacts upon the saga itself, ts development is all the more 
capable of presenting a clear plctare of that fusion of demon 
‘with human hero which gave rue to the god. It is by virtue 
of bin buman characteristics chat the bero of the carly 
epic is distinguished from the demons whore world as yet 
always forms his scene of action. These human charac- 
‘critics are then more and more transferred 10 che demon 
‘Throughout all these changes of eavironment, the bero 
remains the central Sgure of epic poetry, and continues to 
develop porely buoan characterstics. Hence it iv that, at 
a later period, the gods again completely disappear from the 
action, and the destinies of tizman heroes come to be the 
exclusive concern of the epic. At this stage, it ix no 
Jonger external factors that determine the destiny of the 
hero, an they did when demons and, later, gods were 
supreme ; inner motives, whose sonrce Ties within the hero 
himself, are of paramount Importance. When this occurs, 
hhowever, epic poctry has already passed beyood the 
Boundaries of the heroic age. 

‘At oe time it was held that the Homeric epic, 20 far 
from marking the climax of a development in which the 
‘world of heroes was brought into relation with that 
of the gods really inaugurated epic poetry. During 
this period, the rhytimicmelodi: form of Homer wat 
rogarted ex the begicaing of all narnative. Indeed, 
at times it has been chonght to represent the beginning of 
Language. Following the view of Jacob Grimm, it was 
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soaintained that postry was the earliest form af speect, and 
‘ont prose came through a process of deterioration analogous 
to that by which preluetoric deity and hera sages pated inta 
the mirchen, This theory, of course, is just a1 untenable 
for the history of language and poetry as it is for that of 
the saga. ‘The original narrative is the marchen-myti that 
panes artlessly {rom mouth to mouth. The transitian to 
2 form which is at Sctt loosely constructed and then mre 
strletly metrical, ia clearly bound up with the transition from 
the hero of the mirchen (o the bero of the sagn. Coinci- 
dent with tis, gods also gradually gaia 2 pace in epic 
poetry. ‘This dovelopanent is accompualed by Avo important 
‘external changes. The frat of these Involves the transfor- 
mation af the every-day prose, ln which the marchen myth 
bhad been exprested, into rhythmic-melodic forms, The3e are 
reinforced by a simple musical accompaniment that gives to 
the diction itsel the character of a recitative melody. The 
second change cocsiats in che fact that separate marcasives 
are joiced into a tories, the basis of connection being, in 
Pact, the heroes who participate ia tha action and, in part, 
the content of the action itself. Thos, a romance-cycle arives, 
which, when supplemented by connecting narratives, nally 
develops into a great epic. As might be mupposed, ic is 
priowrily the fist and the last stage of this development chat 
‘are actexble to direct observation—the romances ot the 
carly epic, preserved iu folk-poetry, and the perfected poems, 
much as the Homeric epics aod the Niebelangeniod. As 
reganis the formation of these epics out of heir aoparate 
elements, we can da no more than to frame bypotheses 
‘on the besis of somewhat uncertain inferences relating to 
differences in style and composition. There can be no 
doubt, however, that che move important step os regards 
the form of the epic, aamely, the development of rhiythinic- 
saelodic expression, wat directly bound up with ite vecy frst 
‘stage, namely, with the appearance of the earliest form of 
the heroic narrative—a form resembling the romance. 

But how may we account for this origin? Doct the 
‘narrative of itself rise 20 song because of the more exalted 
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‘character of its coateatt Or, ia the shythmic-meladic form 
Imposed upon it from other previcusly existing types of 
poetry? Such poetry exists. The simple songs of primi- 
tive man we have already come to know ; besides theae, 
there are the cult-song, whose conjurations and petitions were 
‘ddreased to decwons prior to the advent of gods and heroes, 
and, ally, the work-sang. Tais at once indicates that we 
must postulate transference from the Iycic type of song, 
taken in ita broadest sense, to the narrative. Nevesthelez, 
the first of the above-mentioned factors must not be dis. 
regarded. The heroic hero, of course, arouses far greater 
admiration and enthusiasm than did the marchen-bero, 
Here, uv ic the case of the song, the intensiScation of 
‘mental excitement causes ity verbal expression to asstane 
rhythmic forms, precisely as the dominance of festive and 
joyous emotion in the dance transforms the external mpove- 
‘manta of the body into rhythmical pantomime. Doubtless, 
therefore, it was primarily from the cult-song, and under 
the infuence of a related poetic ecstasy, that 2 eustained 
rhythmical form was carried over to the portzayal of the 
There personality und his deeds, And to, at ie clearly 
‘gown by the romance-Like begincings of epic composition, 
the metrical form of the epic first follows current song 
forms, and then gradually adapts these to the specific needs 
of the mirrative. Now, the earliest charactenetc: of the 
song, and that which at % primitive stage constitutes almost 
fo only difference from ordinary speech, is the refrain. 
Tn the epic, the thythm becomes smoother. The refrain 
dinappears entirely, or occu at most in the cate of regu: 
larly recurring connective phrases or of stereotyped ex 
prestions relating to the attributes of the gods and heroes, 
‘These aid the thapsodist ia malotaining an uninterrupted, 
rhythmic Sow of speech, and alto continue to be used as 
‘means for Intensifying the chythinic impression. 

‘Eple poetry thus develops out of the earlier forms of Irie 
composition, through « protest by which the exalted mood of 
the song is transferred to the portrayal of the hero person 
ality. Finally, however, the epic iteelf reacts upon the lyric. 
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Hore again the cuit-song occupies the foreground. When 
it reaches the stage of the yma, ita most effective content 
1 found in carvatives that centre about divine deeds which 
far transcend humwn capacities, or about the bensfioont 
activity of the deity toward man. The tendency to incor- 
porate wuch narratives is particularly marked in the song 
of praise and thankogiving, which comes to occupy the 
dominant place in religious cult for the very reason that 
the mood which it expresses is at the basis of the cammoa 
volt, At this point, cult acquires a further feature, the 
preconditions of which, boweser, date back to the age of 
demon cults. Even in the case of demons, aid was sought 
rot merely by means of conjurations but also by means of 
factions that imitated, in dances and solemn mask procot~ 
sions, the activities of demons. In the great vegetation 
festivals of New Mexico and Arizona, which are snter- 
mediate between deson and deity cults, there were imutn- 
tive magical rites commected witt the subterranean demant 
‘of the sproating grain, with the min-giving cloud demons 
above the earth, and alsa with the bright celestial gods who 
well beyond the clouds. After having originated in this 
sequence, these elements became united into a cult dance 
‘whore combination of motives resulted in the mimetic play, 
the imitative and pauiomimic representation of a series of 
actions, Thus, the mime itself is the origical form of the 
drama, which now takes its place beside the epx as a oew 
farm of poetry. What the epic portrays, the drama sets forth 
in living action. ‘This accounts for the fact that, eves in itn 
later independent development, dramatic literature drawn its 
material principally from the epic, or from the saga which 
circulates in folk-tradition as an epic narrative. Moreover, 
fas may be noticed particularly in the history of the Greek 
arama, the transition wat made but slowly from the indi 
vidual shapeodist, who suficed for the rendering of the 
epic song, to the additional players necessary for setting 
forth the narrative in action. 

How eesentially uniform this transition fs, in szite of 
widely divergent cobditions, is strated by. the oririn of 
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the religious plays which grew out of the Christian cult, In 
reading the gospel, the pricet assigned certain passages, 
originally spoken by participants im the particalsr event, 
(to sacristans or peiests amsociated in the ceremony, and the 
chorus of worshippers represented the people preseat at the 
event. In epite of, of, we might better say, becaine of 
their more recent’ origin, thete Easter, Passion, and 
Christus plays represent an early stags of develapavent. 
In them, we can sll follow, step by, step, the gramth of 
dramatic art out of church liturgy, and the resultant 
ecolarimation of the religious play. Heightened emotion 
romlts in ac ipube to translate the inner experience into 
ssction, and thus dramatic expression is given to certain 
incidents of the sacred uarrative that are particulary walted 
{or it, Thio tendency grows, and Gaally the entire scene 
ln acted oot, the congregaticcal rerponoes of the liturgy 
pasting over into the chorus of the drama, Common to the 
Teaponsea of the congregation and the choras of tbe dramatic 
play, lb the fact af an nctive participation In that which 
is transpising. Though thi participation is inner and nub- 
jective, in the ene case, and objective, in the other, the 
Teaponse of the congregation to the priest in the liturgy 
in nevertheless preparatory to the chorus of the drama, It 
is inevitable, however, that this change should gradually 
ead to a break with liturgy. The portrayal of the sucrod 
ction is transferred from the church’ to the strect ; the 
clergy are supplanted My secular players from among the 
people. Even within che sacred walls foR-bumour bad 
inserted burlesque epitodee—euch, for example, as the mimic 
portrayal of Peter's violence to the servant Malchas, or tbe 
running of the Apostles to the grave of Ctirst, These now 
‘gained the upper hand, snd Gaally formed independent 
mimetic comedies, The serious plays, on their part, sleo 
drew material, even at this time, from sources otber thin 
sacred history. The newly awskened dramatic impulse 10- 
ceived further stimulus from various directions, The old 
travelling comedy, wandering (rom market to market with 
its exhibitions, now of grocsomely, serious, now of keenly, 
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Ibumoroas, action, was a factor in the creation of the modem 
drama, no levs than were the amnaing performances of the 
ccompanying puppet-bow. Added to these, as a new 
factor, was the short uovel, « prose marrative cultivated with 
partialty particulary since the Renaissanos ; there was also 
ita elder sister, the imaginary mirchen, an well as the 
‘pic of chivalry, in its poplar prose versions, and, finally, 
that which more clearly approximates to the religious 
point, the stint legend—all of these united m giving 
( the modem deama. 

Now, the similarity of thie development to that of 
the ancient drama is 20 marked that, even where details 
fare lacking, we may regard the nature of the transitions 
tu idectleal 0 far an thnir general features are cancecned, 
Indeed, we shoud doubtlew be justified in assuming that 
in whatever other localidea a dramatic art was perfected, 








Always to be found in universat human characteristics which 
were operative in tbe . 
‘Tho (wo factors upoo whlch the later drama depends 
may be detected even in 

‘alians. The correboree 
feature is a regulated imitation 
anhmals, accompanied by socg and noisy music, This imi- 
tation of animals also lends to the insertion of humorous 
epivodeo, Indeed, even la the corrobores, these episodes 
are frequently so aumerous as to crowd out completely the 
cult parpose—an early anticipation of the secularization which 
everywhere took place in the art that originated in cult. Tn 
‘numerous other details as well the continulty of developrsent 
is apparent. Suggestions of the animal dance occur in the 
satyric plays of the Greeks. This same satyric drama took 
over the phslk-bearing charal dancers from the vegetation 
festival. In woiking correspondence, as K. Th. Preuss 





‘ealt dance whose central 
of 
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Imus pointed mut, and indicarive of analogous conten 
are the phallophoric representations found in ancient 
Mexicat cult pictures. The puppet-thow, which was 
perbape not the Jesse among the factors leading to the 
secolariation of the drama, was not only tmiversaDy to be 
found during the Middle Ages, but in Inda it made ita 
appearance at an carly period It occu creo among 
peoples of nature, a2, for example, among the Esquaos, 
‘Among these peoples, the doll and its movements always 
represent az imitation of man higmself and of km pantomime, 


of 

personal action. The motives for the dramatic elabora- 
don of lirurgy were preseot particularly, 19 those deity 
catty which combined socl cals with ideas of & beyout, 
and which centred about the life, the sufferings 
the final salvation of the gods, and the transference 


k 


of these expetienees to the human soul. Tire developement 
of the medinval Easter and Passion plays may be traced, 
step by step, from their origin. It 1 this developmeat, 


the heraic age from a period as early as that of demon cults. 

‘Aftec the dramatic performance haa been transferred from 

the tample to the market-place and the drama has become 

secularized, the further course of development naturally 

differs both with the conditions of the age and with the 

charocter of the culture. Nevertheless, however, the epic 
* 
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narrative, the mioxtic representation, und the older forms of 
the song may have codpersied in the development of the 
drums, the lattes, like the epic, steadily demcends from the 
lofty realus of the beroes and gods, down to the dwellings 
fof cen, In the portrayal of human sirtvings and mulferings, 





lying the development of the drama is the last of the 
surical artr—namely, masic. We may refer to it x» the 
last of thete arts for the reason that It attaiond to Inde- 
pendence inter than any of the others. As a dependent 





the accompanying instruments which gradually assumed the 
sume character, eventually developed into harmanic modult- 
tion, Tis introduced emuical effects of a novel sort, much 
‘a1 were pot possible for the accompaniment of the reciting 
shapoodit and were attsined only imperfectly by the commen 
song. Tous, dramatic and musical art both sprang from 
the same religious root, the litunric ceremonial, theace to 
porme diffeent directions of development. Later they again 
‘united im the cane of certain particularly emotional parte 
of the dramatic action, first of ll im the choral song, 
‘which i thar reminiscent of their commen origin ts liturgy. 
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With this exception, however, the ecaancipation of dranatic 
and of musical art from cheir common cult origin was suc- 
ceeded by long period In which they remamed distinct, 
Hence xt is certainly not without significance that the 
‘creator of the modem art-syathests, the music drama, 
Ihimtelf felt bis achievement to be religious in character. 
Whether or aot this may be affirmed as regards the 
content of the music drama, it i trie 60 far as the fact 
of combining the two arts  concemed. But it ss 10 
Jess noteworthy that in this case also the separation of 
itself engenders the motives for the reaion. When the 
Grama was transferred from the temple to the public 
‘market-place and then descended from the spbere of gods 
and heroes to the realty of everyday life, it lost, fst its 
rmusical-melodic form, and thea its elevated rhythm, thus 
giving way 10 prose. The lturgie soog that survived in 
the cult, Lowover, entered rato reciprocal relations with the 
secular forms of the song, and e copious interchange of 
melodic motives ened. With the same justification, 
perhaps, aa in the case of the origin of the dramatic play 
in general, we may interpret the older developments by 
relerence to the interchange between sacred and secular 
songa that took place i Christendom during the Mrddle 
‘Ages. The endeavour to combine dramatic with Iync aad 
tusical enjoyment gave rise to hybrid forms of ort, to the 
‘musical play and the opera. Thin prepared the way for 
the further altempt to transcend these composite formas 
of art by creating a new unity of drama and mic. Thus, 
the aim was to restore the origual syathesis on a higher 
lane, not limited to particular religions calte but taking 
{nto sccount aniversal ima emotions. Yet the entire 
evelopment of this later art, as well as that of Its com- 
‘pauent elements, the drama and the song, again carries 
tun far beyond the limit of the heroic aye. It extends 
over into a period ia which, on the one band, man sopplaats 
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prototypes and their demon ancestors—namely, the personal 
god. 


‘Along with the above-mentioned development of musical 
art there is also a second change, which appears on the 
surface to be antithetical to the former, but which in reality 
sapplements it, This change consists in the separation of 
sounical expreaton from the various elements with which 
it was originally comected, and in its entrance upon a free 
‘and independent development, In the recitetive of the 
shaysodlat, in the liturgy of the temple service, in dance 
‘and tong, the rhythmic-melodic elements are, to 
extent, Limited by he thythmaicmelodic poss 
language. In part, ic ls troe, they, have froed thomselves 
‘feoen this Hmitation—namely, in the instrumental accompani- 
ment-and yet they fail t0 attain to indepeadence 10 loag 
ax they are but means for intensifying the expression which 
notion receives in Ienguage and mumscey. From this 
double bondage to tbe rhythmicmeldle powert of Iman 
expressive movemeots and o the thought coment of 
Iaguage, mvarcal art fcally frees itctf. While the museal 
ingtrament was at frst a means desigued to assist man in 
his endeavour to give direct expression to his emotions, 
man’s activity ia the case of ‘absolute amc’ becomet 
Yimiced to the mavtery of the instrament itself, This 
senders available « wealth of oew tocal possibilities, and adds 
fan inexhaustible supply of new motds fer the expression of 
feelings and emotions. Musical art thos becomes purely & 
enguage of emotions. Free from connection with specific 
Ideas, it im mo wate restricts the experiences which the 
Dbearer may enjoy. Jt afocts these experiences oaly in 50 
far as the mutcal production is itself w portrayal af puce 
emotions. Inammuch as nmclc is not bound by concepts ot 
dens, its effect upon the hearer will be the purer and the 
more intense according a3 he is the moze receptive to the 
particular emotions io question in the form of the instru 
ental composition, therefore, music m the toost subjective 
‘of the musical arta, et are landscape-painting and its related 
forms, though not in 20 pranomoed a degree, of the plastic 
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atts, Like these arts, amd even more so, music is the ex 
pression of purely ecbjective feelings. Hence, it, ax well 
‘as they, far transcends the boundaries of the heroic age, 
‘whose fundamental characteristic ie attachment to the objec- 
tive world In the heroic age, the individual may indeed 
fransfuse the outer warld with his emotions, but he 1s 
never ble to isolate his emotions from objects Comae- 
quently, though art places its media at hie disposal, be 
‘unable to utilize chem in gwing expression, im ite 
independence, to the inner {fe of personality. 











CHAPTER IW 
THE DEVELOPMENT TO HUMANITY 


1. Tie Concuer *Huwanrry’ 


‘Tm question, Do we live in an enlightened age? was 
ammweced by Kant, with reference to his own time—whlcl, 
a ia well kaown, laid claim to the distmction—fitly in the 
negate. He added, bowevet, that the age war doubtlent 
‘one of increasing enlightenment. One might, perhape, be 
even more justifed in raising a similar quoscon with refer 
ence to the relation of our own and of preceding ages to 
universally buman coloire, and ia answering: Wa aro 
fon the way to thie goal, but are still far from having 
actually reached it. Indeed, in view of homan imperfection, 
ft may be doubted whecker we will ever be able to reach 
it, unless the imperfection iteelf be wochuded ae an element 
ig much 2 culeure. The arabiguity of the word “Inumanity' ix 
swoch that it may signify human weaknesses a8 well as human 
nycapathy and other virtues. It was in the latter, the more 
favourable, reuse of the terra that Herder, even in bis day, 
attenipted, in his “ Ideas," to portray the bistory of man- 
kind as an “education to humanity.” This expression 
‘suggests that history manifests only x conseless striving 
award true humanity ; the goal itelf Les beyond the reach 
of possible experience. 

‘Now, a surrey of the course of progress described in 
the preceding chapters may well cause ws to doubt 
‘whether the presupposition from which Herder set out io 
his reflections on the plulosophy of history le correct. The 
asaumption that factors preparatory to the development 
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to humanity are already to be found in the original natore 
‘af man—iadeed, even earlier than this, in the geueral con- 
itions of is catural environment-is not beyond question. 
Neither primitive nor toremic ran shows the faintest trace 
of what we shouk, strictly, speaking, cai) humanity. He 
tives evidence merely of an attachment to the Dearest aseo- 
‘lates of horde o tribe, much as is foreshadowed even among 
‘ualmale of social habits, I wédition, be exhibits but occa 
sional manifestations of a (riendly readiness to tender aie- 
tance when danger threatens at the hands of strangers. 

Tt ia pot und) the heroic age that we encounter 
phenomena wuch as might properly be interpreted co indicate 
the gradual rise of feelings of bumanity. Bat if we take 
Jnto account the entire character of this age, we are more 
inclined to contrast it, precisely when it reaches ite senith, 
‘with all that we to-day understand by humanity, Co 

fet, for example, the abarply demarcated State organ 
tions of the harole era, is depreciation of strange pooplen, 
and its repudiation of universal human ties, brusquely 
‘exprestod during times of war im its treatment of the 
enemy and, doring times of peace, ia slavery, The 
question ws to whether and in how far the beginnings 
of cur ideas of Tumanity reach back into the past and 
prevail at lower levels of culture, i confronted with a 
serious difficulty. Conceptions suck as these are obvicusly 
themselves produce of a long developroect and hare 
‘beet in comtant fox The concept ‘humanity suffers 
from am ambiguity which has attached to it ever since the 
time of its origin, and which has in no wise diminished 
fas the word has acquired broader meanings. The word 
Aamanites, which in later clamical Latin was practically 
‘equivalent to our concept * ftuman nature," in both its good 
‘and irs bad conactations, acquired am additional meaning 
in the language of medieval scholars. Duriag this period 
of strong partiaity for abstract word formations, the term 
‘ame to be used also for the collective concept “ mankin6,’ 
that is, the Roman genax Aaminem—a concept independent 
of value judgments of any sort. Thus, the word pasted 
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over ints our more modern languages with a trofold 


sponding 10 the conceptual distinction just indicated, the 
‘tro meanings were again combined in the foreign word 
Humanilét, This is exemplifed by Herder's phrase, Erale~ 
fang wer Hamanitat (education to bummity). For, in 
‘ming this phrase tm yum up the mening of history, 
‘Herder meant that the striving’ whicl underlies all history 
war not merely for the development of the qualities of 
humanity (Mensehlichheif), in the highest sense of the term, 
‘wut also ementially for their gradual exrensiou to the whole 
of mankind (Wontchhel/). 

But, whatever our opinion concerning the postible suc- 
ces of such striving and concerning the relation of its two 
phases, there can be no doubt tbat the concept * busnanlty,” 
‘which hae beooe common property among ciiled peoples, 
combines an objective with a subjective aspect. On the 
fone hand, *homanicy* means the whole of mankind, or, 
at any rate, a preponderaat par of it, such as may be 
regarded es representative of the whole. ‘On the other hand, 
“humanity ’ Ja a value-attribute. It bas reference to the 
complete development of the ethical characteristics whlch 
differentiate man from tbe animal, and to their expression 
‘in the intercourse of individuals and of peoples. This latter 
thought incorporates in the term ‘humanity’ the meaning 
both of ‘mankiod’ and of ‘human nature,’ although it 
ignores the secondary implication of uman imperfection 
which * human nature’ involves and takes into account only 
ite laudable characteriatica. Hamanlty, whea predicated of 
aa individual, means that he transcends the limits of all 
more restricted associations, such’ at family, tribe, or State, 
aod postenses an appreciation of human persooality an rack ; 
in its application to human sociery, it represents a demand 
for at deal condition in which this appreciation of Human 
‘worth thal have become 4 nniversal uorm, This dea}, 
however, is subyect to growth, aod, Uke all ideab, is never 
‘completely realimble. Hence the following sketch of the oan- 
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ditions which succeed the age of heroes and gods cannot 
‘undertake to do more than point to the phenomens that give 
expression (o the new motives that dominate this later period. 
‘Sharp deruareations are In this fcstance even em possible 
than in the case of the earlier stages of human devclop- 
meat, The more comtprebensive the mage of oman 
sirivings and activities, the more gradual are {be tranti- 
tious and the wore fully are the underlying motiver—pre- 
clsely because they involve the universally human—fore- 
atadowed in the natural predispositions and impulses of 
man, ‘Tendencies to etteem cma ar man, snd 2 willingness 
to render him amistanoe, are not foreign even to the primi- 
tive mind, Even at the beginologs of buman culture there 
fre present, dimly conscious, those tendencies out of which 
the idea of humanity roay finally develop. Moreover, every 
later advance seems to lead im the direction of this con~ 
ception. The transition frog triba into State, the changing 
Intercourse of peoples, and the spread over wide rexioot 
‘of the mental creations of a single people, of language, 
religion, and customs—all these phenomena are obvicushy 
steps ou the way to the idex of hmmanity and to itt per~ 
manest imoorporation Into all departments of human 
endeavour, Neither in its rise nor in its farther changes, 
moreover, does thit new idea entall the disappearance of 
previous conditions or of the psychical facto 

their development. Ox the contrary, bumanitarnn culture 
tukes up into itvelf the creations of preceding era, aud 
slows them to take firmer root. Thus, the idea of a 
cultural commanity of peoples Bas not weakened, but, so 
far as we may conchude from the past course of history, as 
strengthened and enriched, the self-consciousness of separate 
peoples and the significance of the individual State. ‘The 
flixeemination of cultural products has not resulted in their 
decrease. National differences Have led rather to the 
increase of these prodacts, and bave this enhanced the 
value attaching to the spiritual distinctiveness of a people 
aod of the individual personality. That we may bere, 
coven tapre than in the case of the earlier periods of chitural 
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Mistory, speak only of relative values, needs scarcely be 
remarked. Humanitariac development inchdes 3 vast 
‘mumber of new conditions, in addition ta those that underlie 
the precoding stages of calture. Since, moreover, the 3yn- 
theels at which chia development aims is everywhere still 
in the process of becoming, the way icveif is for the time 
being the attainable goal We muy velther be sald 
to be on the way, Jo fumanity, if we mean by thie 
2 condition in which none ‘ut’ mmaniterian interesta 
promi, nor docs a humanitarian age, in tho went 
(of the exclusion of more restricted human relations, appout 
at all within the field of vision ircioeed to us aa a result of 
‘past history. As a legacy from the primitive era, man has 
Permanently retained not oaly the general needs of indi 
vidual fife but also the most restricted forms of family 
and tribal organization, In like mannes, it wil be im- 
possible for an uye of hamanity ever to dispense wich the 
more limited articulations of State and rociety that hare 
arisen jn the course of cultural development. Searoely any 
‘general remuit stands out as more certaio, in a retrospective 
survey of our investigations, than the fact that, while every 
period discards ax worthless 2 vast number of products, 
some of which were valuble to an earlier age, there 
are other products which prove to be imperishable. From 
this point of view, that which precedes in not merely 
preparatory to the further course of development bat is 
ituelf the beginning of the development. The imme- 
late beginning, however, is veiled in obscurity. The 
‘aclier age in ever uncocsciously prepariog the way for oot 
‘that is fo come. The clan of primitive trtbal organiration 
tad no idea of a coming State, nor had the ancient deman 
‘worshipper any notion of a cult of rewarding and punishing 
celentlal deities, yet State and deity cult couk! not have arisen. 
except for clan and demon-belief. Similarly, the earlict 
spodes of collective life possessed the idea of humanity only 
in the form of a hidden germ. Hence we may not properly 
describe these preparatory stages, which exbibit phenomena 
of « differeat end, in par, an entirely dissimilar vort, a3 
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‘2 development to kumanity. Tae term applies rather to 
am age in which the idea of humanity, baving come 
to clear conscioustets, excrciscs an influence upon the 
various phases of culture, and ia eoterained by a sifi- 
cicofly large portion of mankind to insure ite permanent 
effectiveness. But even with this limitation the development 
may not be regarded as one of uninterrupted progress. 
However widely dimeminated the humanitarian iden may 
come to ba, there will romain localives and levels of enltare 
‘to which it has not penetrated. But, iaasmuch an peoples 
of very difereat cultural stages enter into relations with 
‘one another, the possibulty is opes for such a tar of events 
ais will obscure the idea of the development to humanity 
for long periods. That such deviations from che path of 
progress have frequently occurred in the past is certain ; 
‘hat they are never to occur in the future is scarcely prob 
able. For this reason one can scarcely hope to do more 
‘than 10 sbow that, in spice of such retrogressions, the 
evelopment to humanity forma a generally connected whole, 
and] chat here also paycbological law ip reguant. 

That such lay prevails in at ooce evident from the 
fact that of the two conceptions which we have found to 
‘be involved in the idea of humanity, the external and abjec~ 
tive concept expressed by the collective term ‘mankind * 
is hustorcally the catliee ; the concept referring to dnner 
characterstics, and associated is the coascioumess of tha 
individual with clearly defined value-feelings, follows oaly 
gradually. We mght express this relationship by the 
phrase, Mankind must prepare the way for human mature, 
‘This doesnot imply that isolated manfertations of the 
latter might not long precede the rise of the idea of 
mankiod—indeed, must necemarily have preceded it, in 
mo far as a predisposition is concerand. It means merely 
that human natice did not, 21 a matter of fact, attain 
to its complore development, mor war it abla to do 2, 
until after the idex of the unity of mankind had pro- 
grened beyond the stage of vague impulees or oF reco 
tion on the part of but 8 fow iodiduals in advance of their 
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age. In other wards: The collective concept * mankind,’ an 
‘representing, not merely a generic term created by the i 

fellect, but a real totality ultimately unitiog all its members 
In a socia? whole, preceded the concept “Irummn nature,” 
conmoting a recognition of universal human rights to which 
‘ach of the members of the bsamn race muy lay claim, and 











in the development to Ira 





ve 
agreement between history and the results ta which 


of a unity embracing the whole of mankind. Moreover, the 
endeavour to realize this ambition follows with Inner necestity, 
{in the case of all political organizations that call themselyes 


taining the traditions! political omganiation, the workl 
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‘empire required an exteasion of the institutions of law and 
of administration Uut iad thos iar prevailed in the more 
Limited Stace. A similar change gradually took place 
im connection with intercourse and its fostermg agencies, 
and rubsequently im conaecton with Language, customs, 
‘and selgious beliefs. Thus, was the world empye 
that first propared the way for world catlure, oaly meagre 
Deginaings of which existed in the period of a moro restricied 
political life. The extension of wants and of the means 
of thea satisfaction was first evideat in the feld of commerce, 
though « simlar teuidency carve more and more to prevail 
in the various departments of mental life. Pre-emment 
among these interes was the one which 1 the most 
wutivernal and is based of the most common needs, wuch 95 
are experienced by all members of human society, namely, 
‘raligion, Tus, 99 ove of the last of the creations poase 
mg universal buman siguificance, world religion males its 
appearazce. The preceding age did not progress beyond 
national religions. “However mnch the mythological elements 
of enlt, ip paracular, may have travelled from one people 
4 another, these elements were assimilated by the national 
religions. "Inasmuch a8 these religions continued, on the 
whole, to preserve tbeir own identines, the fact that any 
clements were of foreign orign very soon duappenred 
from che folk-conscicumess. Not ntl the period which 
wo are now ducuming do we find religions that lay 
dlakn to being universal. Even though this claim may 
remain a mere demand, just a8 In the case of the world 
erapire, 1t 1s precisely as such that every hhstorical world 
religion bas asserted its infuonce. This striving for unl- 
vertalty is far keener io connection with world religion 
than 1 in io the case ef world empire and world culture. 
1p comparison with this endeavour to become universal the 
fact that 0 period ever witnessed merely a single world 
religion is relatwely unimportant, though not to be over 
looked io considering the spintual needs of mankind. Du- 
regarding subordinate religicas and mach a8 are of Inte 
signifcance for calture a3 a whole there are at east 
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fro great worid religions, Christunity and Buddhism, 
‘Those ave amerted theameives side by aide, and will 
presumably coatimme farther to maintain themselves, 
inasmuch aa they earrespood to sharply deficed charac 
tenstics of universal world cilture. Finaly, world culture 
land the world religions form the asus of world Kistory, 
42 third element in the collective conscioutnest of man- 
Ce ie Pome andl Apter 

‘or cultural events that simmltancously’ run thelr 
Trcopentent cours, bat tbe hlstoee coneclousca of man 
kkind itvelf, combining the idea of mankind as a onity with 
that of the developcat of this tity in accordance with 
lam, then world kistory, in this, the only accurate meaning 
cof the term, fe the last of all the faciora involved in the 
idea of humanity. Since the individual who 1 developing 
in the direction of the ideal of tumanity mizzors all otber 
aspects of human nature, world history ultimately becomes 
for hie the gradual realnation of the idea of humanity. 
Thun world empires, work culture, wort! religions, and 
world history cepresent the four main aleps in the develop 
‘meat to humanity. 











2, Wort Earns, 


‘Eyen in the midst of the spiritual forces dominating the 
eroic age there are phenomena that foreshadow a develop 
ment transcending che limits of this period. Of these pheno- 
‘mena, none 1 more prominent than the striving for world 
dominion. The first battles of early political organizations, 
and the victories aver conquered peaples led ta an enhanced 
consciousness of power on the part of the individual State. 
‘Thus consciousness found expression, Grat in sinfe between 
neighbouring dominions, and Inter, as soon as one of these 
had gained the supremacy, in the establishment af an enapire 
including many separate States Such an impulse to 
tramcend the Iunim of the single State is oo natural and 
so directly prefigured in the motives to individual action that 
‘we come upon it wherever any historically active political 
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‘organizations have arisea. In the realms of western Asia, 
‘such attempts are to be found from the time of the Su- 
marian snd Acadian States down to tho struxgic of 
Babylon and Assyria for the rolembip of the world. 
Egypt had n succession of dycastion which at fire 
ixlance might scem to simulate « waiSed history, but which 
in reality represents the transference of supreme power from 
‘ane State or city, 10 another, and along with this the grow- 
ing ambiton for a single all-embracing dominion, The 
tame phenomenon appears m the struggle of the Creek and 
Latin trites for hegemony, and also in the foundation of 
the great Perslan kingdom of the Actemenidee ; the latter 
gave way to the world empire of Alexander, which, thought 
(of short duration, was cever again equalled ia magnitude ; 
imcceading {t, came the world empire of the Rorins, the 
last that cowl properly lay claim to the namo, 

It is in Egypt, o0 the ane hand, and in the succeetion 
of Wert-Asiatic kingdoms, oo the other, that the frst stages 
‘of this development of a world kingdom out of the 
orinance of oue powerful State over a mimber of vassal 
States sre clearly exhibited. The stragule for supremacy, 
fin which vatsal might elevate himself to the position of 
rrlet and Jord be redyeed to vasal, and in which newly 
immaigrant peoples often took a decisive part, immeamably 
echanced the riving to extend the sphere of dominion. 
This development reached its cubuination when the supreme 
‘ruler of « power that doatinated a very considerable number 
‘of vassal States expressly, ansered the claim af being raler 
of the world. Toe fact that racit a claim was made wherever 
8 supremacy of 
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‘Through a reversal of that process of tranaferenoa by which 
the characteristics of the terrestrial State wene carried aver, 
im deity caly, to the divive State, the ruler of the terrestial 
State now himself became a god. This accounts for the 
surprising uniformity with which the idea of a god-monarch 
azote wherever that of a wold monarch was developed. 
In the pre-Babylonian reahms of the Enpérates and Tigris 
valleys, the ruler erected his own image, a8 an object of wor- 
ship, in the temple; in the land of the Pharaohs, the heads of 
the sphinces placed { front of the teraples bore the features 
of the momarch. Even Alexander the Great commanded that 
the Egyptian priests rect bim a3 a son of the god Amon 
Re; after acquirhag the authority of the great Pernan kings, 
‘be demanded from those about him the external signs of 
‘divine adoration, Similarly, the Roman emperors ofthe period, 
from Diocletian down to Constantine. a spite of their in- 
clination toward republicaz offices and customs, which by 
their very nature militated against such ceremorsal, cheve fra- 
pparore wccepted the idea that tbe world rier should be wor- 
hipped io cult, As the god-idea guined increasing power, 
however, deity cult itxef presented a counterscting influence 
to the fusion of the ideas of world ruler and deity. A rivalry 
arose between god and ruler. The kmy whose oxmipotence 
ed to bie deifcation repelled the ruler of beaven, acd che 
ruler of beaven and earth, an his part, refused to tolerate any 
rival of earthly origin. Tis led ta a temporary cotapromise 
in which the ruler, though not himself regurded an a deity, 
‘was nevertheless held to be the son of a god, as well ax 
the agent who executed the divine will Or, after the 
pattern of bero myths, and in remote resemblance to ancestor 
‘aul, the ruler was beliored to exter into the heaven of gods 
‘upon his death, so that it came to be only the deooased ruler 
‘who received divine adoration. The later ruler of Babylon, 
for example called themaclres the sona af Marduk, who was 
the chief god of Babylonia, and the features of this deity 
were given to the image of Hammmmbi. Tre Rom 
cexsperors, on the other hand, from the time of Angusms 
fon, were acconled divise reverence afar death. When 
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the king, realising the exalted character of divine majesty, 
fioally cume ta fee! himself entirely oman, these practices 
vaninbed. The emperor now became either the mere repre- 
sentative af the deity or one wha was divinely favoured above 
‘other men, Hence the development terminates in a formula 
of royalty which bas oven yet not diseppeared—the fonnsa, 
“by the grace of God.” 

‘The developraeat which we have described progressed 
continuously from beginnings that were almont contemporary 
with thowe of States unt i eventuated in che world State, 
What, we must now ask, were Its motivating forces? We 
‘eannot ascribe it to a craving for power which overmastete 
the ruler of the single State as soon be hus succeasfully cone 
quered a foreign territory and a foreign people. Doubtless 
this factor was operative, yet it was obviously an effect rather 
‘than a cause, although an effect which, ia the reciprocal 
relations of impulses, Itself fortbwich became a cause. But 
the iumadiate and dacsive factors that led to the idea of 
‘establubing a world State, are to be found only partly in 
the motives underlying the extension of the single State 
Inte world State, and in the remults connected with the 
attainment of this ambition. These motives and remus 
were, in the Grt instance, of az extemal nature. They 
‘consisted in the fact that the warld State enjoyed increased, 
means of subsistence and power by reason of the tribute 
‘which It rectived from aulbyugated provinces or from vassal 
States. Tributes of grain and cattle, of preciom stones ond 
mastals, nd especially of valuable human material, sere 
‘placed at the command of the Pharash, or of the Brbylonian 
for Persian monarch, for the buildiag of his canals, his 
vermples, and his palaces, for military services, and for am 
offcaldom more directly eubject to bis will than ware time 
bom natives. Everything which the single State required for 
ts maintenanoe was demanded in a Beigtened degree by the 
‘world expire. Thus, it wan the concentzation of the treat 
cof mubsintence and power that led to the displacement of the 
single State by the world expire, just as it was the same 
‘mfivence, on» amaller scale, that gave to the Sut lor 

* 
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ascendancy over the calor ihe! oqgasizatioe. In extending 
‘its authority over wider and wider yerritory, the world empire 
StseléSnally perished ws a rel of the secreating dial in 
tnifying itn forcss. Te eithor broke up into separate St 
for a cimar process of expansion stared anew within the 
tame boundaries, beginning now with our of the ertwhile 
vasa Stan and now with a new tribe that migrated into 
the terltacy, The fret of these chacges is iistraed by 
the Habylonian-Aaayrian empires ; the other, by the catas~ 
‘wophes nufleed ahnoat contemporanconsly by the real of 
‘the Pharaohs through the influx of the Hyksos, and by 
aby, at be han of the cxaguring barca of the 
* “he same phenomena zecur m the partion of 











did the Holy Roman Empirg, they obviously become” the 
more short-lived in proportion as history comes to move 
the more rapidly. Hence the Napoleonic attempt to revive 
the old idea in a new form became a were episode. The 
single Stase finally triumpbed over the work empire, and 
everything goes 0 show that the idea of wu all-embracing 
‘world eampire is little Maly to recur unless the coninuity 
Of history is to be senously interrupted. 

Tt thas appear that the idea of extablshing a world 
empire is not to be accounted for selely in terms of a constant 
‘to augment the means of power. Such endeavour 
Prevails now, no less than formerly, in every State that hos 
in any way attained to an independent developesent of its 
‘power, At the present time, bawever, none but at most an. 
‘oceaalanal Utopian dreamer adberes to the idea of creating 
aan allinclusive world State. Even where this occurs the 
idea is completely antithetical to chat of earlier times. The 
Hdeal which is at preseat proposed for the distant future 
involves, not the extensiaa of any single State into « world 
State, but rather the dissolution of existing Statea and tho 
establishment of a society of universal peace among 
nations, mach as would render entirely moperficows any 
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immtrumeuts of power on the part of the State itelf. 
Bat we have further evidence that the impulae to iu 
create the means of power could not bare been the 
nly, nor even the decuire, factor in the development 
of the idea of a world empire. This evidence it to be 
found in the fact that, while a world empire never exited 
except as an idea, the age in which this idea dominated 
Ristory regarded the world empire an a reality. Hence there 
must have besn other motives, of an ideal uature, to bridge 
cover the chase between idea and realty in such wise ax 10 
Adentify the former with the latter. Though it is possible 
to urge, in explanation, that the knowledge of the real 
world was at that time lmited, this dors not solve the 
problem. Even though the Babylonian king tight have 
felt satisied to call himself the euler over the four quarters 
of the earth becaase practically all countries of which he 
had Knowledge ic the four directions of the wind paid 
Tribute to bina, this of itsalf ix aot adequate to account for 
the fact that he cegarded tho universality ax abrolute and 
ot relative. Over and above the fact of a limitaton of 
Knowledge, there was requisite particalarly the idea of the 
fanty of the world, and the appueacion of tbis wlea to the 
reality given io perception. This idea of unity is similar 
(0 that of the absolute unity of the world-onder whore 
centre ia the earth, am iden that dominated the astronomical 
onceptioas of antiquity. Both ideas, that of a world empire 
embracing the whole of mankind and that of a universe 
whose centre is the narth and whote boundary is the crystal 
sphere of the beaven of fixed stars, sprang from the same 
mythological world-view that also found expresion ic the 
conception of a divine State projected from earth into heaven. 
To these gods, with a supreme delty at their head, belonged 
the rulership of the world. .Wheuever « change io the city 
that formed the centre of the terrestrial world emplre re 
sulted im a new supreme deity, the conditions of the earthly 
kingdom were all the more faithfully amrrored 1a the divine 
Kingdom, for the otter gods beouas, ot it were, the vassals 
Of thin supreme deity, This mythological picture, projected 
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from the earth to benven, was occessarily reflected back 
fagaln to earth, Herein lice the deeper significance of the 
fen that the ruler of the work! empire i himself a god, 
of, at the least, a person of divine lineage tnd the repre- 
ncatative af the supreme guardian deity of the kingdom. 
1 ia precisely becanse af this connection with mythological 
conceptions that world excises were but transltory. The 
period of their enith and, moze particularly, the period 
in which they possessed a fair degree of stability, coincided 
absolutely with the time at which delty myth was at its 
eight, Ta the age of « waning deity belief, it was only 
the influence of mumetous elements of vectlar culture, 
combined with a high degree of adaptability to the con 
ditlons of individual States, sich as the Roman tind 

under the conjunction of unusual circumstances, 
that enabled the Hea of a workd empice to be again carried 
{into realization, within the limits which we have vet to 
the term. Proof of the inner connection betwee the 
idea of a wor'd erapice and a mythological conception of 
the world, is to be found evea in the case of Diocletian, 
the last powerful representative of the idea of a world 
Kingdom, Diocletian not only invested the Roman emperor 
‘with the attcbutes of the Oriental world ruler of ancient 
tHeves, but also claimed for himself the worsbip dve to ao 
earthly Jupiter. 






‘3 Worun Cuvruns. 

Taarmich ax the world empure belongs eseeatialy to 
the age of acity cules, fis not s0 much a realization of the 
idea of Tsimanity as a preparation for it, premging 2 de- 
vyelopaant beyond that of the single State. That thie is 
he cose manifens inelf even in the temporal sequence of 
(ie phenomena. For it i at most antcipaiory elements of 
the idea of hocaasity that are embodied in the world expire, 
With the disintegration of werld empires, however, partly 
an their sfter-eflect and partly as the result af their dls- 
olution, we find phenomena of « new sort—thote com- 
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probended under the term world caftere, Ta so Car a1 the 
ge of world empite invalves factors that lead to world 
cealture, these affect primarily the material aspect of the 
life of peoples—world intercourse, the resulting mukiplica~ 
don of needa on the pact of peoples, and the exchange of 
the means for the satistactioa of these needs. The spiritual 
phases of culture, which outlast these external and material 
Phases, make their appearance more particularly at the time 
‘when the world empire is approaching ic ead. Since, how- 
ever, it i these spintual phases that are of predonsinant 
significance, world culture as a whole ts to be regarded 
as an after-effect of world empire eather than as a direct 
result toward which the latter has cantbuted. The reason 
for dhs is not far to seck. It Hea in the one-sided striving 
for the acquisition of external means of power, and. in the 
‘consequent despotic pressure which the world empice, par~ 
ularly tn ancient timen, brought co bear upon its separate 
members, It m also connected, however, with the fact that 
the disvolution of workd empires usually brings in its wale 
migrations and a shifting of peoplen Even within the culture 
of the ancient Orient, the spread of the elements of myth and 
naga, a2 well as of the products of art and science, came 
‘apeclally with the destruction of exrlier world expires and 
‘the reconstruction af others. The empire of Alexander the 
Great tod 19 what was perhaps che greatest epoch of 
world culture im the history of civilization, yet dhe latter 
‘was conditioned, not so much directly by this empire, 29 by 
its disintegration at the time of the Diadochi. Similarly, 
the downfall of the last world empire that may ptopechy, 
lay cleim to the mame—the Graeco-Roman Kingdont—tike- 
‘wise resulted in a great cultural movemest, due in part to 
the shifting of peoples whicir took place at this tims, though 
more especialy to the spread of Chistiaalty, Here, egsia, 
the fact that the world empire was preperntory to werld 
olture is substandate?. For the dying world empire 
cumployed even the last powers over which, i Its nal agony, 
it wil had control, to pave the way for the world religion 
hat was taking its rise. 
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Nevertheless, 2 @ remit of che tremendous resources 
‘which, in the beginings of = higher civitizion, were 

‘the world euapire sions, there was one Geld 
in which the period of such empires was directly creative 
‘and in which it set an example to future ages. I refer 10 
the Jf 


to koow, however, that the former were not surpassed by 
the latter in the immensity, which resulted from the con 
sclousates, on the part of the builder, that they had count 
bhuman forces at theie disposal, The canale and roadways of 
the Egyptian and Babylonian monarchs, moreover, also give 
‘lear evidence that the needs of agriculture and commerce 
‘were provided for in a way thar would kaye been Simpon- 
sible, fa these early stages of world culture, except through 
the resources at the command of a world State. The exten- 
‘sou of intercourse resulung from world empire is to be 
rogarded as at least 2 partial factor in the transition to the 
institution of money. It exercised an influence also toward 
the development of 2 system of writing, whose purpowe it 
was to cotomunicate the decrees of goverament to officials 
and vassals, and to preserve a recon! of the deeds of rulers 
and of the laws enacted by. thea. In this wise, the. material 
aspects of warld culture exerted an infivence upon the mental 
‘sopects, whose direct expressions are speech and writing. 
‘Ag regards the relsion of speech and writing, the 
fro fundamental elements of li culture, the culture of 
individuals and word calture show en important difference. 
In the culture of individuals, of course, speech long precedes 
‘writing, verbal expression being crystallized into writing 
‘only after a relatively high level of culture has been 
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atisined. In world culture, on the other band, writing 
paved the way for verbal intercourse. The reason fot 
this difference es im the fact that apeecl is a natural 
product of the direct intercoume of individuals who are 
sharing a common life, Wriung, however, x6 an invention by 
‘which indinduals seek to disseminate and to preserve the 
dens embodied in specch far beyond the spacial and tem- 
oral bowsds that lit ara} communication, Hence, com- 
mumscation in wriung is the Get step from folk culture to 
world culture. The sumphcity of the charnctere which it 
employs enables it to pass from one people to anctber and 
from ove generation to the nest even more readily than does 
the speech of commerce. For thoagh the latter is of a more 
iusiveraal character thas the many sepazais mother tongues, 
it asserts self only with dificulty jo competoon wah them, 
‘The history of cuneiform writing is expecially instructive a8 
regards the point under present dwcussion. The Semibe 
People, whose migration to Babylonia succeeded that of the 
‘Sumerian, lost all knowledge of the Sumerian language, but 
they preserved the wniten texts as sacred. In the course 
of folle migrations, cuneiform wnting likewise penetrated to 
thn coast regions of Asia Mizor, although in thu instance 
it wap continually wed to express new idioms not to be 
found ic the land of its origin. Levers bave been 
found represestiog a correspondence between certsin Baby- 
Jonian kings and Egypvas Pharaohs, and datwg from 
the fifteenth ceotury before Chnst, These letters, called 
Tolel-Amara letters after the place of their discovery, 
are a remarkable testimony to the fact that the demands 
‘of commerce gradually cause speech to follow in the wake 
of writing, even though the means which the Babylonian 
fenploys (0 make bis cuneiform writing mellgible indicates 

possessed only a slight 
Tanguage. 











"Ht was not until 2 rauch later time thir any language 
of intermurse and literamre became sufScicatly widespread 
to be called a world language, even in that rebtive sense 
which attaches to all universal cers of thin sort. This 
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‘ocearted in tha case of the Greek linguage, under the rule 
cf the Diadochi. In this instance, again, the fint advance 
in the direction of world culture followed, in the min, 
eyo world empics. For, chough we must adult thet the 
empire of Alexander was of altogetier too brief a du 
fon for sich a purpose, it i nevertheless true that it 
‘witnessed oaly the beginnings of a world dominance of 
Greek language and calrure. Taking into accoust the narrow 
Tinite of he cultural world of that petiod of history, there 
thax bean 10 age slace that of the Diadoch) concerning which 
wwe world be prepared to say that it attained t0 20 wide- 
spread « dissemination of a uniform culrore. The striviug 
beyond © uational to a world culture which took place at 
that tim was, of couree dhe feuition of far earlier tendencies. 
"The foct that the Greek colonics cetained the language and 
‘eustoms of the nather country wan itself x prepartory 
atep. Following the tral of colooltn ware individual 
travellers, whore desire for knowledge Jed them beyond 
‘the regions where the Creek language wes ixow, Even 
{a iat exty day, Prbagnrn and onopbane, Herdotn 

, Democritus and Plato made extensive travels 
‘Groathout tends: beeing co he Mebtcranea, 
Alerander's expedition to India, a country which bad up 
tw that time, been regarded ax a marvellous fairyland, 
‘wurked the cilmination of the journeys fo remote regions 
‘which had, at the ove, bees undertaken by individuals. 
Nevertheless, the apread of the impulse to wander recsains 
of primary significance for the Hellenistic period. The 
‘warrior, the tradesman, and the physician share this impulse 
with the scholar and che arnt. In the ago of eiba! organiza~ 
tian, it was the tribe or clan that travelled to distant places, 
object being ta ancape the pressure of wast and the need 
threatened by the exhaustion of the hunting-geeanda ot the 
voll; ia the heroic age, it was the people a3 2 whole who 
Jet their bomes, either because they were crowded out by 
‘eneenies ox because they were eager fo assert tbeir power by 
catablishing cites and States ; ia the nge tnder proseat 
‘comsideration, it ix the indivdaal who ls seized with the 
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Tonging for travel, his purpose being to find elsewhere more 
favourable opportunities for the exercise of his rocation, 
fr, perhaps, to see the world, and thus to enlarge his 
field of experience and his knowledge. The large and 
rapidly growing cities that spring up into ceutres of the 
new world culture attract the people of al! linds, ax do 
also the anciest and farfamed stat of intellectual 
culture, In Alexandria, Pergemar, Athens, snd, finally, 
in Rome, there mingle representatives of all races—of 
the Greek, Egyptian, Syrian, Pervian, and Teahc peoples. 
Greek is the language of commen fotercourse. Alexandria, 
Dowever, gradually displacea Athens as the chief scat of 
ence. The laier comes to be forercd, ot by Crecks, 
but, in large part, by individuals of other nationalities, 
Patticulariy those of the Orieat. 

‘Tha new world exlture possesses two distinctive chacac- 
teristics, The first of these connie in u growing tndif- 
ference to the State as auch. The second, antithetical 
to the former and yet most closely related to it, it a 
high appreciation of the indrvidual personality, oannected. 
with which is a tendecey on the part of the individual to 
develop his owa pervouality and to assert his rights. That 
which the pablic values undergoes a change. The emphasis 
shifts, on the one hand, from the State to « culture which 

ly uman, and thos independent of State boun- 
passes, on the other hand, from politlal interests, 
part, to the indvvidual personality an, in part, to universal 
‘spiritual development. Thus, werld culnue is at once 
‘commopolitan and indwidvalistc. As respects both! theve 
characteristics, however, the interest in Irumaity finds ex+ 
pression in a transcendence of the limits of a single people, 
Here, agtis, preperstory srages will be (ound far beck 
in Greek culture. As early as the tne of the Sophiss, i 
viduals, wandering from city to city a travelling taachers, 
prociaim the spint of personal freedom and the dependence 
‘of all social institutions and ties upon the will of the indi- 
vidal. When we come to the Epicurean and Stic echools, 
‘which reach over into the period af early world culture, tho 
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‘dea of bumanity in both ts aspects rectives its classic ex- 

differing emphases, conditioned by the 
peeds 25a whole. Sumilar conditions 
prevail in the postive sciences. Ta natural science, which 
reached its Gime classical development in the Alexandrian 
period, an interest fn universal natural laws, 23 discovered in 
astronomy and mechanies, occurs side by side with anabsorp- 
thon in descriptive observations af the most detailed eort, Hit- 
tory foctuntes between attempts at an abstract schematization 
Gf the epochs of politcal development, after the patter of 
the Anstotelian classification of the fors of the State, aud 
Biographical accounts of domlaating personalities und their 
deeds. Similarly, philology conabines the grammatical dis- 
ates of the Peripatetic and Stoic achooly—disputes 1s yet 
lunfruitfal in their abstract generaltice rth that minute 
‘urmit of titerary studies which has since given che period 
the discreditable tame of ‘ Alexandriamism.” Art also roani- 
fer this cobncidentia oppostorem. The | roouucental 
ceciices of this epoch exhibit a tendency toward the colossal, 
whereas sculpture is characterized by a painstaking and 
individullzing art of portraiture ; the drama portraying 
the pompous action of ruler and State, appears alongvide 
‘of the play of civic intrigue and the exime. 

‘As the result both of inner dissolution and of the aggres- 
sion of new peoples who were just eotering upon their 
Political development, He¥enistic world culture underwent 
disingegration. Te rst splt up into Greek and Roman 
divisions, in correspondence with the partition of the Roman 
world empire and that of the Chriszan Church connected 
swith it. Except the fact of the separation iteef, otha 
stows more sisiicany tow fr boo dios were fm 

‘2 world culture than does the decline of that 
[ndepeantie mene of coommoe cary, Language. Th 
West preserved meagre remnants of the Latia ch 
the East, fragments of the Greek civilization. 

Of the centurtes, the clergy of the West developed a class 
of scholars who were oat of sympathy with tbe prevailing 
tendescies toward national culture, In the East, the 
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Darharian nations, which the Church barely succeeded io 
holding together, exercised a besumbing influence vpoa 
culture ; cultural setivicy, therefore, sank into a dul lethargy 
‘The ancient world empires, whose last brillant example, the 
mocarchy of Alexander, had formed the transitson to the Sr 
great world culture, gave place, at ths later time, to world 
religion. As the reault of aruggles which, though long, were 
assured of ultimate success, world religion subjected the 
political powers to its autbority. Destined, in the beliet 
of peoples, to be ampershabie, chin celigion outlived the 
changing forms of the secular State, aad was the only 
remaining vehicle of world culture, fragmentary as 
may have been. But the mner dissolution to which the last 
of the great world empires, that of Rome, succumbed, ovtr- 
powered also the Church ay soon as the latter endeavoited. 
ta become a new world State and resisted on the duty of 
Dbolievers to render obedience to it. When this occurred, 
the world culture fostered by it necessarily proved 00 weak 
to aawimilate the new tendencies which were beginning (0 
tmanuest themselves. Conditions were ripe for the striving 
to achieve a new cultore. in contrast with the ideal of the 
Church, this culture was concerned with the actual wotld, 
and therefore felt itvelf related to the cultural idea of 
avtigoity, Thus azote the cultsre of the Renaissance. Is 
tr, we again have a world culture in the true sense of the 
word, even though it was abared, at the outeet, only by 
the ambitious and the educated, at bad, indeed, also 
‘easentually een the case with ite 

‘The culture of the Renautiance formulated itm ideal by 
reference both to the peat and 10 the future. Jt sought to 
revive the world culture of the Greco-Roman period, but 
yet to give to the latter a content suited 10 the spirit of 
the new age and to the tasks awaiting it, Hence the 
Renaissance was not merely a rebirth, as ico name might 
sages, but anew world cultare. Though possessing many 
traits io common with th older culture of Helienists, it 
dor, im an even greater meamure, its own peculiar 
atamp. ‘The most noteworthy featare common to the two 
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was their combination of univervailsm and iniividualisa—e 
feature that is, pecheps, chamctevistic of world culture 
as such, Apparently both universalism and individualism 
‘become more prominent with tho cure of time. During 
the period of the Renaissance, the coltivation—one might 
almost say the enk~of the individual pervanality probably, 
reached the highest point that it had ex yet attained. The 
Juan monster, who violated without compunctian all laws 
‘of propriety and custom, and the ascetic sealot, who sucri- 
ficed imeelé for a visionary ideal, could both alike nroute 
admiration because of the uniqueness of their characters. 
‘Along with this emphasis of individaa) personality, there 
‘Souriahed social ideale of « religions and a political 
nature, It was under this saflvence that the reformation 
of the charch begua its work and tat new political theories 
and Utopian accounts of a happy foture for the human 
race made their appearance. In still another reapect docs 
the age of the Renaissance appear to be a genuine revival, 
in an ralarged world, of tho Hellenistic period. Again th 
individual ia overpowered by the smpalve to travel, and, as 
‘8 consequence, the age of great geographical discovers 1s 
inmugurated. “The voyages of the great discaveteis—of 
Columbus, Vasco dx Gama, and Magellan—were the result, 
{or the ost part, of personal initiative. And, though other 
motives may have lurked in the background, the discoverers 
theuselves were chiefly inspired by thet desire 10 wander 
‘which, mare than a century earlier, ind Jed the Venetian 
Marco Foio to {ravel aloce in the distant iands of eastern 
Asia, 

‘Bus, in certain essential particulary, the later peod of 
‘world culture possessed a character ali its own. The basis 
of culture was to longer a world State, but « world Church. 
No longer, moreover, was there an indifference to the Stats, 
as bad bean 30 generally the case in Hellenistic times. A 
Iheightened political interes: was everywhere beginning to be 
mmunifert. That which long cootiaued to give this period its 
unique stump was the etroggie between State and Church. 
‘The social imspalses tended in the direetion of a new politcal 
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order, und to = certain extent, even at this time, towant 
2 social reconstruction. The world culture of this period, 
moreover, sustained a completely altered relation to lan- 
guage, that universal vehicle both of mental Ife and of the 
tnuterial culture which grows up oat of the intercourse of 
peoples. It was not a work language, such as rerults 
natarelly from the authority of a world empire, that con- 
stituted the basis of the new cultural unity. On the contrary, 
the lattor was dependent upon a multiplicity of languages, 
‘which gave expression to the mental individuality af peoples 
Just as did the tational States to the diversity of particular 
political and social interests. The influence of more eaten- 
‘ive educatioal activities mide itself fel. The forms af 
commerce and of the interchange of the mental products of 
nations were raanifold, yet education rendered the means 
cof material and intelectua} intercourse comman property 80 
far aa this was possible and necessary. Thus, world culture 
aMself acquired « new foundatioa. A world language must 
Of necessity be an active and a living language, and, in view 
‘of the fact that all social :ostiations are histoncally condi- 
tioned, it can attain its supremacy only through the snfuence 
‘of a world empire. Hence every world culture whove basis 
is a unity of iaagvage, in the sense of a world language, ix 
doomed to be trausitory. Fragments of such a calture may 
survive, but if itself mast perish along with the language by 
which ft ta mustained and, more remotely, with the pobtical 
Power by which the language is upheld. Alt this is 
changed as soon a1 world culture is established on the basis 
cof a multiplicity of nationat tongues as well as of national 
States, Then, for the frst time, may world culore become 
tore than merely aa occasional epoch of history; theace- 
forth it may enjoy a permanent developmeat. With this 
in mind, one may say that the period of the Renaissance laid 
the foundation for a new form of world culture, whose 
characteristic feature 13 that combination of bumanistle and 
ational endeavour which is soll prevalent throughout the 
civilized workd, 
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4 Woarp Ratcions. 


‘One of the most signiscant marks of the heroic age 
in the existence of nattona? religions. Just as each race 
pomesses 11 own heroes, 40 also dots it have its own gods, 
‘who are reverenced as ite protectors in wars with foreiga 
peoples. True, gods and their cults emy occasionally pars 
‘over from one people to another. Wherever there is an 
‘assimilation of foreign cults, However, all traces af origin dis- 
appear ; the gods who are takea over from other peoples are 
‘ded to the company of native gods, and enrich the national 
pantheon. So far ax these conditions are concerned, world 
emplres bring few changes. At most, they expressly 
smbordinate the gods of conquered lands to the god of the 
ruling city, and thua prepare for the ides of an all-compre- 
hensive divine State corresponding to the universal terret- 
tril State. The dacisive step in the completion of this 
development is taken only under tbe infizence of the world 
culture that grows up out of the world empire. The special 
fanonal deities that represeat the particular interests of 
{individual peoples then ineviably recede in favour of gods 
and eats sustaroed by univerml human needs, in which ease 
‘the cults are, on the whol, identical, even though the deities 
bear different nace 
tis of importance to note the motives that Jed to the frst 
steps toward the realuation of a universal aman rehgion. 
‘They were identical with the very earliest incentives to 
religion, such as prevailed among all peoples on the very 
threshold of the bebef iz demons and gods. For, after the 
jsappearance of political interests, fo which the national gods 
‘owed their supremacy, it was again fw experiences that occu- 
pied the Foreground—wickness and death. During the period 
of Hellenistic world culture, the occupation of the physician 
‘was held in especial esteom. Connected with dhis was the fact 
‘that the eult of Asculapius, the god of healing, grew from 
small beginnings inta a cult whose intuence extended over 
distant lands. “Even more marked wat tbe increase in the 
Influence of those culls that centred about a world after 
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cath and the individual's preparation for it. The origin 
of these colts was connected both with the needs of this 
fe and with the desize for cadless joy ia the beyond. 
In view of their identical development, bow could it have 
eacaped notice that, whatever formal diflerences there mght 
be, the Grecian Demetes, the Phryan Cybele, and the 
Phonicien Astarte were xike in nature? Even more than, 
wan the cae with the Greck mystenes, these Oriental cults 
carried over into the cults of the beyond, mto whick they 
aveloped, certain eextatic and orgisstic elementa of ancient 
vegetation cults. All the more readily, therefore, were the 
latter cults incorporated into the deity cus, inasmuch ws these 
Jud av their conceea the satisfaction of human needs genet- 
ally, But conditions were ripe for a atl Yarther advance, As 
has been suggested, the naftonal and State interests which, 
fettered man to the actual world of his environment gave way 
to imerests transcending this world. In proportion ax this 
eccurred, however, did the life of the present, deprived of 
{tx former values, retingnisk all cherwhed desires in favour 
of that heavenly’ world powsble to all men regardless of 
class, calling, or nationality. Ths chunge was axithetical 
10 the inate fear of death, and yet was st own fina) product, 
AML these cults thus became redemption celts. To be 
edoamed (rom the evil of the world—the desire of deeper 
religious mizds—or, after the enjoyment of the good things 
cof this life, to receive atlt greater happiness after death—a. 
hope doubtless entertained? by the majorlty then as now—such 
was the primary object of the cults of these supranational 
sxods, National cults bad fashioned the gods in the image of 
‘man, even though exalting them with all the power of the 
‘mythological imagination inte the superhuman and the un- 
spproachable. Ar thes later period, all efforts were directed 
toward bringing these anthropomorphic gods nearer 10 cai 
fas regards the activities in which they engaged, and perticu- 
larly oa regards the experiences which diy underwent. No 
figure in the later Grock pantheon Detter Jent itself to such 
2 purpose than did Dioayeos. Like the female desis repre 
‘senting Mother Earth, ths male deity onginated im the ancient 
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field end fertility cule. Later, boweves, be became more and 
‘wore transformed by legend into the idea? of a strving and 
suffering deity, who, after a horrible death, arose to mew 
wlory. Rebied to Dionyaos were other desties who Ukowine 
Tbecame supreme ia the Hellenistic age—Mthre, Attis, Osiris, 
and Serapis, All of these were gods who hhad boen redeemed. 
from pain and anguiah, and wern therefore capable, in 
their sympathy, of redeeming maz. 

In its beginnings, Christianity alo was oat of these 
raligions of redemption. Over fire hudzed years before 
its rise, moreover, there bad alceady appeared in the Far 
East religion in which the same thought occupied 
‘the foreground. I refer to Buddhism, Wrh reference 
to. the steps by which Buddbimn arained its aupreniacy, 
‘our only data are the controvertios of the philosopbieal 
schools that participated in the development, ‘These con~ 
‘rovervios make it probable that the basal motives involved 
‘were similar to thowe that were later operative in the cultural 
‘world of the Occideat. There were lo esventat differ- 
ences, however, traceable to the fact that the various 
Brahmanic ryttems had a common religions substratum, and 
‘that Hindoo thought had attained 10 a fairly advanced stage 
‘of philosophical development. One fact 1» doubcless ini- 
versal=the appearance of a redemptive religion marks the 
decadence of an old and the rise of a new period of culture, 
Beginning with the Hellenimic period, therefore, and contssu- 
ing with increased strength durmg the Roman world empire, 
‘there was a transition from avational fo a fumanistic culture. 
Word religion was a more decisive indication of this crisis 
than were any of the otber elements of world culture, or than 
wan even world exipice, which peoparod the way for world 
ccalture. The old gods coald no longer satity the new 
sige, waleas, wt any rate, they woderwent marked transforma 
‘tous. The age required new gods, in whom national traits 
were sccondary, a1 they wore i life itself, and solvers? 
fhuman characteristca were supreme. It was particalarly 
the anigue warth of the individual buman pervonality, 
‘without regard to bith, class, and occupation, which thit 
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Period of transition from the national to the humanistic ideal 
emphanzed, Hence the obstacles which the surroanding srorld 
placed in the way of personal eadervour were incviaably 
felt the more deeply in propornom as the values of the 
aarromer community life disappeared. A change in mood 
‘ook place within the consciousness of the age, a8 It 30 often 
oes within that of the individual, and this change was eo- 
‘hanced by the contrast of emotions, The world lost the values 
which it bad thus far held, and became a place of evil and 
muffcring. To conteast with i, there loomed up a youder world 
in which the desired ideals were believed to mect fulSiment. 
‘This mood, of course, did zot enctinue permanently. World 
religion was of nner necessity forced to adapt Itseif to the 
‘earthly hfe in proportion as State and society again acquired 
‘a more fixed organization, But, yust as the strat of the 
‘carth's crust retain the effecra of a geological catastrophe 
long after fe has pasted, s0 spuritual Ife continues to exhibit 
‘the influence of upbeavats that bave occurred ia the transi- 
tons from age to age, even though the spiritual values them 
selves have undergone many changer, In this respect, world 
reijgion manifests a conserving power greater than that af 
any other product of mental if, 

‘There are ooly fo worid religions, In the stcictest sense 
of the term, Buddhism and Christionity. Confucianism, 
‘which might perhaps be inchided so far ax the mumuber of 
te adherents ls concerned, is a ystem of ethical teachings 
rather than a religion. Hence, when we take into accomnt 
he vant oumber of Chinese peoples, Confucianiem will be 
found to embody = great oumber of diferent religious 
developments, the most important of which are the anclest 
ancestor cult and Buddhian, the latter of which penetrated 
{Into China from elsewbere.” The faith of Ialam is a com- 
bination of Jewiah and Christin ideas with anciont Arabian 
anf Turanlan traditions. As such, st has brilanty falliled 
‘the mission of bringing a cultaral religion to barbarian o 
seml-barbarlan peoples, but it cannot be credited with 
‘being un original religious creation. Judaixm fnally formed 
3 mpremely fnporant ekment of Chrntany, ane shove 
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fnfluence woald appear to have been absolutely indis- 
penmble. In itself, however, st is not a world religion, but 
in one of those vanquished cults whch struggled for 
rupremacy in the pre-Cosstantnian period of the Roman 
‘world expire. 

‘Bot what, let us ask, were the powerful forces that 
gave theve two great world religions their supremacy? 
Surely it was oot merely their inner aupendény, though thie 
be in no way disputed. Nor was it simply propitious ax- 
terual circumstances, such, for example, as the fact that 
Constantine made Chriatismty the State religion. Doubt- 
Jean there were a great number of co-operating factory, 
foremost umocg then being che desire for a purely 
humanistic religion, Independent of nationality or external 
positon in life. And yet this also coukl uot have been of 
decisive sngnifcance—precisely tuch a longing was mort oF 
Tess characterintic of all the religious teudcaclen of this 
‘racsitional period. Moreover, this leaves unexplained the 
peculiarities of each of the owo great world religions. These 
fare in gutuplete nocord ax mgarts their univers, hurcanistic 
tendency, but am just aa diferent in content as is a 
Buddhistic pagoda from a Gotiue cathedral. As a matter 
of fact, these world relygioas are ao cultural religions. 
Back of each of them ia a rich colture, with characterstles 
pecubar (0 self, even though us basal elements arp univer- 
sally humac. Heave itis that these two world religions are 
‘not merely expressions of a striving for a universally valid 
religious and moral ideal, in tbe sease m which sich a striving 

common to mankind as a bole ; it should rather be em- 
pphasized that they retlcct the essentially different forms which 
ths striving bas assumed withiu humanity. Buddhism, in 
‘ts fundamental views, represemts the highest expression t0 
‘which the religious feeling of the Orient has attained, while 
Chrlstianity, a2 a resuit of the conditions which determined, 
iia spread, has become the embodimest of the religious 
thought of the Occidental world. To appreciate this fact 
‘wo must not allow our minds ta be diverted to the tangled 
profusion af beliefs in magic and demena which Buddhism 
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exhibits, nor to the traditions! and, in part, ambiguom 
sayings of the great ascetic himself. “IF we would discover 
the parallels between Buddhism and Chriatiamsry, we must 
bold ourselves primarily to the ideas that hare remained 
potent withia che religion of Buddha. True, the worlds which 
these religions disclase to ove view differ, yet in neither case 
bad religions feeling’ up ta that time recerved 30 exalted an 
expression. In Buddhism, as in original Christianity, buran 
fe is regarded as a mufering, and this underlies both the 
irresistible impolue to ascescism and repentance, and the 
ope for unclouded bliw ia the future. The Christian of 
the primitive church Joaks forward to the specdy return of 
Christ, and to His inauguration of an eternal, heavenly king- 
dora, ‘tn contrast with his, x is asa prolonged migration 
through animal bodies, eltematmg whh rebirth in human 
form, that the Hindoo thinker conceives that great procam of 
purification by means of which sease in finaly to be entirely 
‘overcome and man is to partake of an undimmod knowledge 
of he truth, and, with this, of supreme and neverending 
dliw. This is the true Nirvana of Buddha, Nirwana does 
Dot represent the nothmguess of eternal oblinca, but aa 
eternal rest of the soul in pure knowledge, 2 peace which 
puts an end to all striving, ust as doe the heaven far 
which the Chnstian hopes. The diference between Nirvana 
fand the Cheishan heaven ia merely that, im the one case, 
the emphasis falla on imowiedge, whereas, in the other, xt is 
placed on feeling. This distincnon, bowever, is not abso- 
Inte, Butdha, also, preaches love of one's neighbour-~indeed, 
sympathy with every suffering creature ; and the Chistian, 
aaa well as the Buddhist, seeks the knowledge of God. 
Moreover, rdeas of purification are necessarily involved i 
redemptive religions, and hence are to be found in Cheis- 
amity no less thas i the world religion of the Orient, 
though ia a dierent forma, The Occidental Christian, 
swayed by bis prompter emotions, images in the most vivid 
colour the agonies of the darned and the purification of 
the sinners im need of redemption. The patient and peace- 
tecking Oriental entertaina the conception of a prolooged 
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suffering that leads gradually, through the light of know- 
edge, fom the debasemest of animal ezisteoce to « state 
of redemption. 

‘A farther feature which differeatiates thove kindrod 
religious developments & their relation to the contemporary 
philosophy which affected them. Buddbien grew out of 
Philosophy and thea became a folk religion. In It spread, 
ft became tracaformed fram an esoteric into an exoteric 
teaching, continually absorbing oller elements of folk belief, 
iu ethical basis never enttrely disappeared, yet it became 
more and more obscured by a multtude of miracle-legends 
and magical ideas, Christinicy, on the other hae, begun 
an a folk religion ‘and, im 0 fas, as an exoteric teaching. 
But, In entering’ into the stefe of retygions and imo the 
coniroversiea of the thought-ayatems of the Hellenistic 
Roman period, Christianity passed under the control of 
philosophy. Precisely because it lay, outside the cealm of 
philosophy, it was eubjected to the influence of the 
‘various schools, though it was most decisively affected 
by Platuniam and Stoicinm. Toaamuch as philosophy ittlf 
‘had its setting in a eupeceitions age, it was the less able 
to purity Christianity from the belief ix demons, miracles, 
fand magic which the latter, a a folk Yeligion, embodied from 
the very outset. Nevertheless, philosophical thought supple- 
‘mented the real weaning of religious sixtements with an 
idealized interpretation. This gave birth to dogesa, which 
‘consisted of a peculiar combination of esoteric nnd exoteric 
‘demants, and for thus very reason wssured a gayatical charac 
‘ter. Heace it is that Buddhism, which sprang trom philo- 
sophy, Dever possessed any real dogmas ia the seaxz of bind- 
ing norms of faith, whereas Christiamsty, which originated as 
‘folk religion, fol a prey in its dogmatization to a theolosy 
Which presezibed the content of belief. 

‘Taese two world religions, which dominate whe main 
centres of mpcituat caltaee, do not, surely, owe their supre- 
cy over other religioas calts t0 the external conditfons 
‘of their origin. Indeed, these conditions difer in the two 
cases. To accomt.for the preemiatnce of the tro 
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religions we must look to the religious and moral 
muclean which they pomess in the sayings and teaching 
‘as well, alo, as in the ideal lives of their founders, Io 
wpite of all difereuces, there ix a similarity of character 
between the prince who wandered about as a beggar, preach- 
ing to the peoples the salvation which pare knowledge brings 
to him who renouncas all exteraal goods of fe, and the man 
fof the common people who prenousced blessings on the poor 
and the muffering because they are prepared above othese 10 
find the way to heavea. Another remarkable colacidence is 
the fact that the religious communities which they inspired 
smrught to deprive them of tse very characteriatic which opens 
bbuman hearts to them ; they wore meal persoas who fived 
tnd to whose deods and suflerings their contemporaries Dore 
testimony. What, a8 compared with them, are the redeeming 
‘gods in the pantheoc of the various natioat~Diocytos, 
Mithra, Osiriy or even Serapis, whose worship war extab- 
lished "by the Ptolemies under the driving power of 
{deas of extensive political authority? The need of a living 
‘rod whose existence was historically attested led teressibly 
to tho sleration of the maa Into a god. ‘Thus, though 
fo an entirely different world-satting and wit « completely 
changed biero-personality, the process through which deities 
‘were created at the beginning of the heroic age war r0- 
peated. At this later poriod, bowever, it was oot the 
Ttruversal type of idealized manhood that was regarded 
at the incarzate deity, but a single idea) personality. 
‘This purely bumaa deity was no looger bound by 
ational tea; he was not a guardian of the State 
anda helper in etvfe with other peopien, but a god of 
mankind. For every individual be eas both an Wea 
and a telper, 2 saviour from the imperfections and linite- 
tons of earthly Bée. With this procem of delfication, the 
religians whote cectral object of cult was the suffering: 
Indlvidsal who secures for hicaeif sod for mankind redenp- 
tion from suffering, 
and demans of eal 
Buldhism the Hindoo pantean, together with she beliefs 
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fa mmgic aad spirits which were entensined by the 
peoples converted to Buddhism. The Christian Church did 
ot finally supersede the earlier heathen follt belief until 
had sacimilated the latter in the conceptions of demons 
and the devil, in the cult of suints, and in the worship 
of ‘clica, the last-mentiooed of which iso constituted an 
iraportant clement of Buddhism. 

Te the case of Christianity, there was still another factor 
‘which prepared the soll for the xew religion. Tait factor 
was due cither to a dizect transference or, a3 {s probable 
to far as the main oatlines of the tistory of the passion 
are cancorned, to the real similarity af this event with the 
Jegends, prevalent in all parts of the earth, of the death and 
requrrecion of a deity, Suck legends everywhere grew up 
‘ut of vegetation cults, which date back te the beginniage of 
agriculture, Tha hopes ceatred about a world beyond eased 
the cults based on these ideas to corporate the soul cult. 
‘The latter then displaced the original motives of vegetation 
cults, In thm way, higher forms of soul cult were 
developed, x exemplified by the ancient mysteriey and 
by the related secret cults of other peoples. The exchi 
sive aim now came (o be the attainment of salvation 
from the earthly ito a heavealy world. It was thought 
that this goal would be che more certain of attain 
meat if, yieldmg t the old assocution of the myntical 
and secret with the magical and miraculous, the circle 
of initiated cult companicns were narrowly limited. But 
how different is the form which this very ancient legend 
of a god who suffers, dies, and rises again assumes 
jin the suffering xd death of Christ | Jess was 0 real 
person, whose death on the cross many tad mituersed and 
‘whore remurrection bis disciples had reported. Moreover, 
the colt of this crucified Saviour was not enveloped a 
a vell of secrecy, The redecming god did uot wish to 
‘win beaven merely for & few who had gained the privilege 
theough magical ceremonies. The Christian beaven was opes 
to all, to rich and poor, though expecially to the poor, who 
‘were to receive in the beyond a rich compensation for the 
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good things denied them upon arth. It is but aaturd 
that this new cult, with its vastly doxper and more vital 
significance, and with the strength which it neverthel 
continued to draw from the eld traditional legends, won 
for iteelf the allegiance of the new world with its strivings 
for x greater security in life ax in death. Kren some 
cof the Roman soldiers, coming from ther Satucnalian 
or Sacean festivals, may, perhaps, have felt strangely 
moved upon veemg re-enacted, as a terrible reabty, thal 
‘which in their country was a playful custom, representing & 
freival of a once seciaus colt and ending in the mimic 
death of the carnival king. It was obviously in recollection 
cof these very prevalent festivals that the coarser members 
of the crowd gave to him who was crocvfied the name 
"King of the Jews.” Te appellation was exactly sulted 
to heighten the contrast between the joyous turault of such 
‘mine cults and this murderocs realty. 

‘The above scene was prophetic of the entire subsequent 
development of the new religion. That Chnstianity became 
4 world religion wus oot due merely to the depth and 
sublimity of ite spicit—these were hidden under a cover of 
‘mythological elements, from which Chnstiamty was not free 
any more than weze other religions. Christianity gained its 
supremacy, just as did Buddhism, in ity own way, through « 
capacity 10 ansimilato sanitary mythological concepbote to 
an extent scarcely equalled by any of the previous telipions. 
‘The very fact that the latter were national religions precluded 
them, to 8 certam extect, from incorporating alven ideas. Tt 
was not only medueval Christianity thet tok over « large 
part of the earker bebef of heathes peoples. Even present- 
day Christianity might doubtless be called 2 world religion 
fn this sense, amoug others, chat, in the various forms of 
fim beliefa and professions, it inclades within itself, side by 
side, the most diverse stages of religious development, from 
‘4 monothelam free from all mytboiogical elements down to 
a motley collection of polytheisuc beliefs, including survivals 
of primitive ideas of magic and demons. 

‘But there is another phenomenoo ia which the spirit of 
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(Christianity comes to expression even more significantly than 
in its capacity to adaze itself to the most diverse stages of 
religions development, Here, again, there is » similarity 
between Christianity and the other’ great world religion, 
Buddhimn. The belief af Hindoo antiquity in a populous 
heaven of gods was very early displaced, in the prestly 
‘wisdom of India, by the ea of ” the eternal, unchangeable ” 
Brakina, We here have aa abstract deity-idea from which 
every trace af personality has disappeared. It was under the 
influence of this priestly philosophy that Boddha grew 

and his etoterle teaching, therefore, did not include a belt 
foe pervonal deity. Meanwhile, the ancient gods had coa- 
tinued to maintain their place in popular belief, though their 
criginal character was ebscured by mnkly flourishing ideas 
af eugic and demons. This state of affairs was due to 
the fact that there was co longer = supreme deity who 
could give to ntbology religious basis. In the rell- 
tious moversent which began with Buddha, however, 
the latter bimself came to be a supreme deity of this 
sort, the oki nature gods and magic demons becoming 
mubservieat to bico. The god-ides had bom etherealized 
‘nto the abstract dea of a superpersonal being, but ita place 
‘wan taken by the buman individual exalted into a deity. 
Christianity underwent the sasme crucia! changes, though 
in a differeat mance, Ia the philosophy of the Grecla, 
the persacal dmty of popalar belief had been displaced by 
‘9 siperpersonal being. Plato's “idea of the good," the 
Aristotelian Noss, which, as pore form, hokls sway beyond 
the boundaries of the world, even tho Stoic Zeus ua the 
reprosantatire of the teleological character of the world 
‘order, and, finally, the gods of Epicurss, conceived as in- 
defialte forms dwelling ia nebulous regions and uoconcemed 
with the world—all manifest the save tendency either to 
clevate the personal fiecies of tho heroic age Into sper 
personal beings, or, as was essentially door by Epicurus, 
{%@ retramsform the: into subpersonal, democ-like beings. 
In contrast with this tendency, Jer, a0 the representative 
of a religious folk belief, hokis fast to the god of ancient 
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tradition, 8 developed in the Jabve religion of the Israelites, 
Tneleed, it in im the conception of Jesus that this god receives 
1s deepest aud most personal expression, inasmmch as be 
is conceived a a god of lowe, to whom man stands in 
the relation af son to father. This conception of the rela- 
ton of God to man Christianity sought t0 retain. But history 
fs not ia accord with this traditional view. Cult and dogma. 
alice (eatify that in this case also the deity came to be super 
personal from an early period on. To cult, which is always 
concerned with personal gods, Christ becaros the supreme 
deity ; in the Catholic Church, chere came to be also a Inrge 
‘umber of secondary and subsidury gods, who sometimes 
even crowded the Chrut Into the background, ax is exempli- 
fied particularly by the cult of tbe Virgin Mary. Dogma, 
‘ow its past, cannot conceal the Tact that it originated in 
philosophy, which is destructive of personal gods. For 
dogma ascribes attributes to the deity thet are irreconcilable 
with the concept of pervonality. The deity i represented 
fn eternal, omnipotent, all-good, amalpreseat—in short, at 
{infinite in all attributes that are eld to express ‘his nature. 
‘The conception of the infinite, bowever, contradicts that of 
pertonality, for tbe later demands character that possesses 
sharply defined attributes. However comprehensive our 
conception of personality may be, limitation is necessarily 
‘implied ; the concept loses tx meaning when associated with 
the limitless and the infinite. Even though dogma may con- 
tinue to maintain that belief in a personal God is funda 
mental to Christian faith, much a belief is nevertheless scit- 
contradictory ; the union of the ideas ‘ persaual ‘and ‘ gost 
nmnt be understood as a survival within the ern of world 
religions, where many such survivals occur, of tho god 
‘dea developed by national religions. 

"The truth is that the transformation of the personal god 
into a supecpersenal delty is probebly the most important 
mark of world religion, National religion displaced the ruh- 
peronai demon in favour of the personal god; ia world 
religion, the personal god is exalted into 2 superperzoaal 
deity. "At this point there in a very clove connection 
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‘between world religion and world cukure. As the idea 
‘that the universo is bounded by a sphere of fixed 
stare must give way to the conception of the isfini- 
fde of the universe, 29 ako does workd culture transcend 
the Yimits ampored upon it by the preparatory world empue, 
‘whose own origin was the State. World Culture, as we have 
seen, comes to signify a cultural unity of mankind, such a 
inclades the national Staics. Simiarly, workd reli 
toward the idea of a delty who is superpertonal, and who, 
though only in #0 far ax he in superpersonal, transcends the 
‘world of experronce. The foundations of thi concluding 
stage in the development of religion had Tong beea laid by 
phuovophy, In religion itaef, the culmination wax actually 
‘attained with the recedence of the deity in cult; in theslogy, 
it came with the ascrption to the deity of attributes of 
aabsolareness and infinrtude, even though the deity-conception 
id aot clearly emerge from a mystic incomprebeonl 
rendered mevitable by the combinatten of contradictory ideas, 

‘Though the transition from « personal god to x super- 
personal deity is the decisive charactorimic that murky 1 
‘world raligiaa, there ix closely oonnected with it a second 
distinctive feature. In Christianity, indeed, it was the latter 
‘that prepared the way for tbe idea of the non-personal 
charucier of God. The fact to which I refer Ie that, in addi- 
‘on to the non-personal deity, there 1s bebeved to be a per 
onal god in the form of an exalted kusman individual. 
Cult continues to require a personal being to whom man may 
come with his needs and desizes. And by whom could his 
‘trouble be better understood than by a deity who himsel Lived 
and suffered as aman? In Buddhuam, therefore, ax well as in 
Chelstlanity, the god-man became the personal representative 
‘of the noz-persoaal deity, not ex the result of sny external 
transference, but in couseqpence of the same Inner need. 
he god-man ia x represeniative ia more than one reapect. 
‘Colt honours him as the deity who dwelt upon earth in fman 
form, and who represents the godhead : it turos to bim also 
as the Duman individual who “represents mankind before 
God. Back of these two ideas of representativencas that 
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togninats belief andl cut, chere is still « farther, chong an 
‘unrecognized, used for a representative. The religious natura 
requires that there shall be a personal ged as the representa- 
tive of him wbo has been exalted izto a non-personal deiry 
and bas become inaccemsible. The infinste god posived by the 
‘religious intelict is waable to sabety the celigions nanure that 
in pressed by the cares and suferings of finitude. Herewith 
the way is opened for a development whose courae is deter- 
‘ined by the changing relations into which the two aspects 
‘of the concept * god-man” enter with ane another. On the 
firet stage, the divine aspect of the godwman oversbadovs 
the human character. At chis period, it might appenr av 
though world religion merely substiruted m new yod for the 
older gods, Though the superpersonal deity receives resog- 
nition in dogma, and the developmeat, therefore, marks an 
Important religious advance over the age of godt, the cul is 
dicncted to the person of the god-man. Then comes a vecundl 
stage, m which the aman aspect of the concept god-man 
secopics the foreground, The god-man becofies an ideal 
Ibuman being who succours man in the affictions of hs 900}, 
‘but who doas 20 not so much by hut dinne power at by the 
example of haran perfection which be represents. At the 
third stage, the god-man finally comes to be regueded as in 
very Teapect a man, It ne recognited that, through the 
religious movement which bears kw name, be indeod pre- 
pared the way for the idea that che deity ia a doo-personai 
source of being, exalted above all chat is transitory. Never 
helen, the god-man ia conceived a¢ an ideal man ooly in 
the scate in which onc may speak of any ideal as actual. 
Hencs, the world religoon derives it» name from hits not +0 
‘much because of what be hiciself was as becuase of that 
which be ereatcd. From his point of view, it iu eventually 
immaterial even woether or sot Jesus or Buddha ever lived. 
‘The question becomes ens of Mstorcal fact, not ont of reli- 
Gions necessity. Jesus and Buddha live on m thesr religious 
sreations. That hese creations, 10 say nothing of any other 
proofs, poiat beck to powecful religioar partoualies, he 
‘unbiased will regard as certain, though from this thd point 
nf vlew the question is of subordinate importance, 
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A world religioe may lay claim to being euch uot merely 
on account af ite wide acceptance, but alsa because of ite 
ability to incorporate the elements of other religions. In 
a similar manner, and more particularly, « world religion tn 
‘ona that includes within itself clements representing past 
stages of ts own development. Historically considered, reli- 
‘ious elements are jartaposed in wuch a musmer that tho 
religious life of the paxt in mirrored in the present, Hence 
the religion camat no time emancipate itself from ite historical 
evelopment. It is just 43 imposible ta return to the xeli- 
‘flows notions of earlier tines aa it (sto transform ourselves 
lato the contemporaries of Charlemagne or even of Frederick 
the Great, ‘The past never retams. Nevertheless, it is 
vermally characteristic of mental development, particularly 
within the sphere of religion, that the uew sot only con- 
fiaues to be afected by the ol, but thet the moze advanced 
stages of culture xctually embody many elements of the 
part. That these be permitted to exist side by side with 
higher conceptions, and that there be no limiting extemal 
barriers ia anther direction, is all the more demanded by 
world religion yeasmuch as the independence ef Stale and 
society, which its very nature implies, presupposes, first of 
ali, the freedom of personal belief. 

fonamouch es it possesses a nnivereal human signlfeasce, 

cannot escape the change to which everything 
human is vubject. This appears most strikingly in the 
‘undeniable fact that the fundamental idea of the (wo great 
‘world religions, Buddhism and Chrisanity, has in both 
casee changed. 1 refer to the idea of solvation. We da 
ot, of courte, mean to deny that an individual may either 
permanently or temporarily retura to the religious ideas of 
‘the past with » fervour which again reinstates in him 
‘capulees that have ‘oog sioce disappeared. Nevertheless, 
the present-day idea of salvation is no longer identical with 
shat which animated the primitive Christan Church when 
it looked forward Co the return of fs Saviour.. Christianity 
1s a sellgion of hucanity. Precisely for this reason, i 
every age, took up into itself the feelings and aspirations 
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sepreseating the ideal spicinal forces of that age. All that 
was permazect in the midst of this change war really the 
religious icmpstee as such, the feeling that the workd of sense 
Delonge to an ideal supersensaout order—a feeling for which 
world religion seeks external carcoboration in the develop- 
tment of religion itelf. In distinction from natiooal regions, 
‘hich sprang from an inGately large number of sources, 
= world religion requires m personal founder, To this 
personality is due also the direction of the further develop- 
ment of the religion. Thus, the final and most important 
characteristic of world religion is the fact that it is 
suninestly an Alvtorieat religion. It i historical both in 
that it Bas an historioal ongio, aod in thet it i constantly 
rubject to the fur of historical development. 














5. Worn Hisrony. 

The roeaning attached to the term ‘world history’ 
clearly shows how firmly rooted is the anthropocentric view 
‘of the wotld in connection with those matters that are of 
deepest concer to man. World butory is regarded a» the 
History of mankind—deed, Io a still narrower sense, 5, 
tm the last analysis, the mental bistory of mankiod. Tf 
facts of any other sort are taken into accouut, thir 
in not because they are an exseatial part of the subject 
‘matter, but because they represent extemal conditions 
‘of hustorical events. The jastifability af ehis poist of 
view may scarcely be disputed. If the purpowe of all 
historical Knowledge is to wuderstamd the present con 
dition of mankind in the light of Its past, and in eo far 

we also attribute to this knowledge a practical valut, to 
{indicate the probable course of the future, then the bistory 
of mind In the inenodiate source of historical knowledge” If 
this be true, it follows that the essential content of history, 
consists im those events which apring from the psychical 
motives of Iuraea condect. Moreover, it # the nexta and 
change of motives underlying such canduct that lends to 
event the inner comtiouiry which is miversally demended 
af history. 
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‘But tbe very meaning which is universally astociated witht 
‘the term ‘world bistory ' itself includes swo very different 
conceptions. For, even when the Geid of history is limited 
(o the events conmected with mankind, as those which are 
tof greatest importance to us there remains a further 
quettion. is bistory to deal with tho whole of mankind, 
or is it to be restricted merely to thove peoples chat have 
in any way affected the course of the mental history of 
Iumanity? As ia well knows, most of the works on world 
Ihistory bave been conned to the more restricted Geld. 
For thera, world history is an account of cultural 
peoples, whose activities are showa by a cootiaums 
tradion and by exualag monuments to form a relax 
tively connected whole. But there bave also boen core 
comprehensive works, which have felt it neceisiry to 
inclade at leat those cultora) acd semi-cultum peoples who 
fttalned to vom independent mental development, as did the 
peoples of the New World prior to the time of Cohmbus, 
‘Back of this uncertainty arising from the ambiguity of the 
concept ' mankind ' lies » deeper-roing confusion dae to the 
xno lew ambiguows meazing of the concept ‘history.’ How- 
fever much we may associate the word ‘bistory * primarily 
‘with the traditional limits of historical science, we may not 
stirely pot aside the broader weaning, according to which 
it inchides cvetything which may at all be brought mto a 
connected onder of events. Fer we alsa speak of x birtory 
of the earth, of the solar system, of an animal or a plant 
species, etc: Now, with this wider connotation of the 
‘den in mind, we cancot fail to recoguuze that the can- 
ditions that ill prevail among cerain races, and that 
gubiless at one time prevailed among all, are ruck 
that, while they would not concem historical science in 
ity more restricted apd familiar sense, they would demand 
‘consideration if the term were taken in its broader mesn- 
ing. From the latter point of view, the condition of a 
primitive people of nature = no less « product of history 
‘than is the politica? and cultural condition of present-day 
Enrope. But there ig nevertheless 2 radical difference 
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between the tro cases. The historically trained European 
understands, to a faicly great exteat, the exterual circum- 
stances that have led to present conditions, He ia conscious 
not merely of the presect but also of its preceding history, 
and hy therefore looks forward ta the faruze with the expecta 
tion of further historical changes. ‘The man of nature Enowe 
couly the present. Of the past be possesses merely frag- 
‘mentary elements, legendary in chacacter, and much alered 
by the embellishments of a myth-creatng imagination , hie 
provision for the furure scarcely extends beyond the commg 
Gay, Hence, we should scarcely be justfed in unqualifed)y 
calling peoples of nature ’ peoples without a history! In the 
broader sense of the tern, they have a history, as well o» 
Ihave the solar system, the earth the animal, and the plant, 
But they lack a history m the narrower sente, according 10 
‘which hisioncal science includes amoag ‘ historical’ peoples 
only such as have had some specu significance m the de- 
velopment of mental culnure, That even thin Ymitufion 1 
varuble and uncertain need scarcely be mentioned. The past 
shows us many instances in which bordes that were previously 
uunkvows, and were thus, in the ordinary meaning of the 
term, peoples without 4 history, suddenly stepped imo the 
arena of the cultared worid aud its history. The coloaial 
history of the present, moreover, sbows that the charnc= 
tenitics and the past developmeat of meses occupying regions 
of the earth newly opened to cultural peoples, have not bees, 
and are not, without influence upon the course of history. 
Jt abould alae be remembered chat between an historical 
‘ruditlon comprehending the entre cultural world and 
recollection limited to the immediate past, here are a great 
‘umber of intermediate rages. ‘These stages are dependent 
primarily upon the formas of social organization, thougti also 
‘upon other culmural factors, Peoples that have falled to 
advance beyond a tribal organization omy froquently have 
traversed wide regions of the earth and yet have preserved 
‘at most certain legendary clemants of the biatory of these 
migrations, although retamng myths, cults, and curoms 
indefinitely. On the other hand, wherever a axtioual State 
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bas arisen, there lias developed alwo a nitional traditioa, 
intermingled with which, of cove, there have long con- 
tinued wo be mytalogicll and legendary elements. But 
the tradition, even in this cave, relates exclusively t0 the 
pariecular people who enterum it. Strange racer are 
‘ap yet touched upoa only in so far ax they have diectly 
affected the Interests of hose who preserve the tradition. 
Tedeed, much races continue to have but ax Saconspicuost 
place i tradition until the establishment of world empires 
fusd of the partly anticipatory colonial and trade inter- 
relation of peoples. Fence it is not until the rise 
Of world empitea that we fd the tranvition to world 
Nistory in the sense in which the term ls most com- 
‘monly employed to-day. In 20 far as world history o- 
volves a transcendence of the history of a single people 
but nevertbeleme a limitation to the circle of cultural 
peoples who are moce or fess generally interelared ik In 
& diect product of world ealture. Suclv a bitory includes 
all peoples who panicipate in workd eukure and cxcindes 
nll thove who have 00 share ia i, 

Gonshdeced from a peythological point of view, che 
different meanings of the concept ‘huttory ' In its relation 
to the mriouy stages of mented culture, clearly thow 
fiuctuation between two ideas which, though opposite, 
nevertheless mutually imply each other. On the ove 
Inapd, there is the purely objective conception of history. 
History, ia this case, is regarded as a course of eventt 
‘of uch a matare that the specific occurrences may 
tbe brought by an exteraal observer into an orderly 
sequence of conditions and remults, On th other band, 
Iatory bas been conceived as a course of events, which 
not ouly exhbite an onderly wequence from an objecive 
point of ew, But which ia also sabjectivaly experienced 
av a pezun by the tndividuals concerned, In the ene case, 
Bietry ia 2 recomstraction, om tke basi of extercal obserra- 
too, of the ineer comzection of phenomena ; in the ofber, it 
{a the conscious experience of the latter connection. Man- 
‘ind exomplife all pouble canakional stages beoroen these 


ity cutirety. ‘Thus, that which in in a high degroe charac- 
teristic of world religion ia true also of world hinory. 
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new, threatens to vanleh entirely fram the conception of 
hhistorla! fe. Naturally, the will doss not become a8 
infinonce defnitely aSecting the course of events enti) indi- 
lduals have become consciously ewars of tre intercounected 
‘hem of historical life. Whenever, therefore, an exaggerated 
importance is attached to the fanetian of volition, the con- 
scious intervention of individual personalities in the course 
cof events zaadily comes to appear as tha decitive feature 
‘that dlatinguiabes the blstorica) from toe prebistorical stages 
af tman development. But chis is erroneous in both ita 
Implicatioas. Even the life of primitive peoples of ature 
not entirely unaffected by individual personalities, whose 
Influence may be mote o¢ Seas permanently operative even 
tren 








‘with mythological and legendary elesomnts, they nevertheless 





‘ook as ies alm the unification of men and races into an all- 








strangeness 
‘by the Grea In the term "barbarian." The 
Christian speaks of heathen who have sot as yet beheld 
tho light of pare trath, but for him there are no barbarians, 
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‘thle Nea into reallmtion, Anguscine’s Civitan Del was 
world history daved on the idan af 
‘the religious vocation of mankind. That this exposition is 
Yimited to the legendary history of the Tsraclitic people, 
ruppleceated by tbe Listory of Jers as tranamitted in the 
by the Apocalyptic prophecion of a future 
The Umitation (s due 
‘dex of bumanity is considered solely 
religious point of view. The Church, as the 
7 res, is gloriged by 
‘Axgustice's work wr the divios Sate, The adoption ‘of this 
religious viewpoint causes the history of mankind to appear 
as a record, uot of buman experiences that come as 8 
rowult of lamas sivtring and activity, but of vette that 
sue from the very beginning divinely foreordainad. 





i 





of jorispradence with that of religion. True, the question 
regarding the origin of the State and the causes of changes 


that were then taking place. Yet, whenever the underlying 
awa of such changes were sought, it was the single State 
‘that formed dhe basis of investigation ; by comparing itn 
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‘© philosophlaal transformation which recure even in the 
writings of Kant. 

‘Apart froan this transformation, which was coly partially 
complete even in the Age of Enlightenment, the idea of 
religions development tat grew up in connection with 
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nu 


fuvolves two presuppositions. Tha Bret 
‘the pathway. of mankind wan determined 
vohmtarily chosen by man himeelf. 

‘not to religious chought that che characteristic features af the 

evelopment taunt be ascribed. The development, moccover, 


these 
God, 


18 


‘a not iommanent in religion ; it ie dhe result of external camer. 


‘The secomd presupposition is that this development follows 


‘lan; it embodies a parpore—tndeed, It ex- 
green pervs hn very Night degre pect been 
4 proceeds from the will of God. Even the co-opera 
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‘Bat at this point the religious view of work history 
‘ecesmnrlly cane toto sharp conflict with the pbitowopblcal 
view, choogh the latter had in certain respects appropriated 


4 the development itself a supersensaoas proce that extends 


over inte the world of wense. 


Bulk 
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song with the natural light, ax smuck or as Ite of the 





persooal deity. Thus it came about chat, from the time of 
Locke and Lalbais down to that of Lessing and Herder, te 
fevoutlte conception of history was that of an education of 
mankind, But {t {s significant that the very work whose title 
lncorporates this idea, Lessing's Edecation of the Homan 
Race, really ends by displacing H. True, a9 a remo of 
Biblical tradition, the Idex of education is here brought into 
‘concection with the thought that the Jewith mace is the 
chosen people of God. Freed from this connection, how- 
ver, and applied to mankind ix general, the idea of exuca- 
tion, in Lessing's work, becotmes that of self-edscation, or, 
‘what in the same thing, that of « development determined by 
the gonarul laws of mental i fons 

ripe for the further advance made by Herder, in hie /teat 
om the Philosophy o} the History of Mankind. Though 
frequently lapsing, in his discosrions of details, into the 








separate States, but in describing the common participation 
f peoples and States in the development of a mirereal 
culture, Furthermore, the way war cleared for the philo- 
sophical posltion that history is nat, an was cnce thought, the 
‘expremion of a predetermined plan whote purpose is thit of 
4 flivine education, but that it & the rerult of laws immuanent 
‘in Mrtorical Ife iteeif. Though variously expreseed and. 
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partly obsaured by surviving ideas of the preceding period, 
‘his fa the fundamenzal conviction common to the nineteenth 
century philosophers of history. Ic received ite eaost com- 
plete expression in the writings of Hegel, not merely im his 
Lacticus on Be Philosophy of History, but tn his entire 
Phissophy, which reflects throughaut 9 broad historical out- 
Jock. History had by this time come to be regerded as 8 
strictly seif-dependent development of ideas in which exch 
fudracce proceeds with rigid logical mecemity frota that which 
‘wet before, In other words, it was thought of an a develop 
iment of reason in tas, or, tn the phraseology af a religions 
‘world-view, an the Living development of God himuel, 
God is no longer conceived ax a trenmmundane being: who 
‘uldes the destinies of mankind according to a preconoeired 
Plan. On the contrary, He is represented as immanent io 
the world. Hi Innermost mature {s éeacribed as the world- 
resvot, and this iy anid to be unfolded particularly in the 


doubtless say, by strict logical necessity. Antecedeat to i 
‘wore, frst, the conception that this world ¥ a preperation for 
the Kingdom of God, and, tater, the thought that Ife is on. 
education in accordance with a predetermined plan. ‘That 
the Hegelian conception is the result of much a development is 


being at ance history and prophecy. Even at the later 
ppartod, the central question to whose answer everything else 
‘preparatory concerns the final goal toward which man- 
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Kind is siving. Henoe it is Gat the philosophers of 
this age axe Ted time and again to divide the total fe 
‘of humanity into periods inclusive of past, present, and 
future, precisely as did the world-plan of Augustine, whose 
bbaaal conception was the idea of redemption. Since theat 
periods are not derived from the progrem of events, but 
fare for the most part imposed upon it in canfarmity to the 





‘That which was oace w plan presenbed 
by God for mankind here at length becomes a plan 
elaborated by, philosophers. 

‘Without question, therefore, » philosoplry of history must 





the point of view of the purposes that came to realization 
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‘within ft, amd of the values that are created am the vartous 
Yavels of historical cukwe. Scch a teleology of history— 
indeed, im the fast analysis, every teleolngy—must be pre 





furnish the indispensable basis of mind. Hence the direct 
approach to 2 philosophy of histary. which aims, not to 
acquire « knowledge of reality from o prior! concspts bat, 
‘conversely, tn derive ideas from reality, is a pychologteot 





inslghe 
ftelf. Our fit three chapters have atterapted to give wt 
aacovunt of the development of folk consciourcess during the 
Periods that, for the matt part, preceded selfconsclons bi 
farieal Ife.” But nelthar this account nor the bare outline 
which our Ynal chapter gives of the beginnings of the 
development to humanity must pretend to be a substitute 
for, o in any way to represent, a philosophy of history. 
The diference between an investigation weh os ours and 
4 2unoey of try pray he sa atta oR 
paychological description of meatal Life in, 

aca fem e pulerepca! eee. But, if any- 
where, it & expecially i the Seld of history that a peycho- 
Togical analysis, coocemed primarily to waderstand life in 
ita ectoal occurrence, must precede questions regarding the 
oeaning of events and the valar which individual bistorical 
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demand that any phiksopby af blstory, which secke 10 
coubitmte to our understanding of the questions jar 
mentioned, should be hased on a paychalogical accomt of 
the development of mankind. 

‘The polot that we would emphasie is uot that the 
philosophy of hlstory las failed in the part ceatariee, t God 
‘2 satinfactory solution of ita problem, and that is fallare was 
inevitable. ‘To the historica? mind there in a far more 
fmportant consideration, This consists In the tact that, 
‘when freed from lex original mythological end teleological 
connections, the general conception of a history of mankind 
Geveloped during these centuries bas wren clear definition to 
the idea of bumatity in ity most uciversal form. Hununity, 
4 has been abowe, inclodes within itself all antocedent wocial 
‘ienamene pale snd States vgn and cube, The 

soclal complex hts been subrurmed under the principle 
‘Sat law bo lematent ln ab try 
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